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Preface 



The downfall of the colonial regimes in Africa and attain- 
ment of political independence by the vast majority of the 
African peoples has created the need for radical agrarian 
reforms and modernisation of agriculture, which plays a 
significant role in the economies of the young states. 

About three-quarters of the working population on the 
African continent are still occupied in agriculture. In almost 
all African countries agriculture remains the main occupa- 
tion and the most important source of finance for the national 
economy. At the same time, its archaic techniques, low ef- 
ficiency, and the tenacity of pre-capitalist methods of ex- 
ploitation of the peasants impede the advancement of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, hinder the development of 
the home market and industry, and constitute one of the 
major reasons for the tremendous relative overpopulation. 

Agrarian problems have many aspects. These include the 
planning and growth of agricultural production, increasing 
labour productivity, mechanisation of agricultural proces- 
ses, introduction of modern methods of farming, evolution 
of social relations in the village, and so on. Though these 
problems are closely related, each one requires separate study. 

the author, naturally, does not offer the reader an analysis 
i a £v nese problems in this one book. He confines himself 
to the much more modest aim of analysing the evolution of 
agrarian relations in Africa, determining the direction or 
tins evolution, and tracing the major trends in the forma- 
oh° n f J no army of hired labour. Tt may appear that, the 
Dject of our investigation is unjustified 1 , because there is 
, or?anic l ir| k between the component parts: agrarian 
hbm t 'TJ the pr0CCSS of fonnah * 011 of to* «™V of hired 
exist ; T +h A Ca " condih ' oris ' however, this connection does 
cises ♦ African countries even now the village exer- 
spirit? I i?? endoiIS influence on the economic, political and 
aeriTi V ° f tho urban socfet y- The connection between 
5 «uan relationships and the origin and development of 
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the bred labour markei extends far beyond the formation 
oi the agrarian proletariat. The system of migration as a 
Basis lor bred labour in large capitalist enterprises began 

u ! *w 0,,| y f " a« 60s and even today (he majority 

oi industrial workers and office employees have economic 
connections wiiii the Tillage. In ihis context, study of tht> 
Eoi million of the hired-labour army becomes an esseniial com- 
ponent nf fl.o study or agrarian relations and Interrelations. 

Tins monograph does not consider agrarian relations in 
Countries with racist coJonial regimes and in the newly 
mdependcnl countries since Hie author's main inlenlion is 
to follow the evolution of social and economic structures 
in (he village after ilie elimination of colonialism and lo 
elucidate some of the main trends in its future development 
Bill this can only he done by analysing Hie conditions in 
countries where the historical laws of development in the 
Iramework of political independence have become more or 
less established, "A complicated process of class differentia- 
tion is under way in many Liberated countries, with Hie 
class struggle gaining in intensity. 1 1 is taking- different forms 
mw progressive changes have occurred in (he economy and 
the political hie of the socialist-oriented Arab, African and 
Asian countries. But there are also countries where devel- 
opment lollows (lie capitalist way." 1 

The developing nations oi Africa also follow different 
orientations in their social and economic development 
borne nf them have chosen the non-capitalist way of develop- 
ment, and others are following the capitalist way. This has 
necessitated a comparative analysis of agrarian 'ref arms in 
each yronp ot countries. In ^onic countries, however, the 
orientation of social and economic development has changed 
(Ghana, Mali, Egypt). There we shall consider the agrarian 
reforms m the period of non-eapilalisi developments in 
Kgypt s case the period is limited to the agrarian reforms 
oi 19,)2 to I960. 



1 Dot-in,,,;,!: n„d Rrsohtfin/,.-: X X \ /h tiimgim of ike CPSU 
Moscow. 10715. p. 15. WWl 



C hapter I 

THE AFRICAN VILLAGE 

UNDER COLONIAL EXPLOITATION 



When Africa was converted into a colony of European impe- 
rialism its economic development was subordinated to the 
needs of international monopoly capital, In I lie system 
of foreign economic relationships conceived by the colonial- 
ists, Africa was part of the "world village", while the mo- 
ther-countries played Hie role of "world city", shipping raw 
materials out of Africa and selling their manufactured goods 
there. Gold; diamonds, copper, cotton, coffee, cocoa, bananas 
and jute, drenched in I hi' sweat and blood of Africans, were 
exported in ever increasing quantities to the developed capi- 
talist countries for the purpose of enriching the monopolies. 

Commodity production in tlie colonies was oriented main- 
ly on export. Their home market grew only as a resuH of 
the expansion of the sources of raw materials vital for the 
developed capitalist world. With the overwhelming majority 
of the population lied to their subsistence economy, indus- 
trial capital 1 could function here only in forms which did 
not greatly influence local commodity-money relations. 

Capital exporled from the mother-countries was invested 
primarily in such areas as mining and farming, for which 
the main means of production (equipment, machines, 1ools) 
were all imported. Reproduction of constant capital, there- 
lore. hn»' no conned ion with the local division of labour. 
1 lie reproduction of variable capital, however, was chiefly 
realised locally, though it was not completely of a commodity 
nature, since (he labourer often retained his ties with the 

of Ln-l'\ n( ! nMll f ^ pi ¥ m m0an ca P ilal employed in the sphere 
dust™ / pr<» iu-lii.n infective of wIiMIkt it is invested in in- 
dustry or n£rrinilhm\ 
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n^u n J its f; ibsislen f economy. Food occupied the domi 
aant place in the reproduction of labour. Food was u„, n 
produced in the colonies themselves, whereat mamf u, 

co~ g ° 0flS ^ m ° Slly Shil>ped *■ «S3 

On the whole, industrial capital in the African colons 

T^T** °l undev ? lo P° d ^ployment relationship 
n the first place on heavy exploration of migrant pea 

In." dlti0n ' ? M W f0le ifl the ^Pioitation of 
African Tillage was played by trading capita], which bought 

tri^ 'Z ♦ Afnca , n PCaSants for nGxl *° and , 

poited it to the mother-coiintries 

Thus during the colonial period, notwithstanding som* 

to two basic forms: exploitation of migrant peasant. 

Though these forms existed in all African colonies their 
correlation differed greatly. The first was typical of colo 

Algeria Kenya), the second applied to regions where the 
colonialists preferred not to build their own enterprises 1 
to exploit the peasants, forcing them to grow such ex noil 

KTif wIITaT^^T % ld S ° on <™ st of the c£ 
rues ol West Africa, Uganda, Egypt, etc.). 

buch differences in methods of colonial exploitation 

are reflected in tip distribution of the cash incomes of the 

population of individual colonies. Table 1 analyses the dfs-> 

SJ^S of caf ? incomes of the population of British 
East Africa at the beginning of the 1950s. 

it follows from the table that the cash income of the Afri- 
can population was inversely proportional to the income of 
he foreigners, a correlation that reflects the degree of pene- 
tration of loreign capital into the production sphere. In 
Kenya he main source of cash incomes for Africans was wai 9 
the r share according to the table was about 74 per cent of 
total cash jncome), while in Uganda it was cotton- and EO ffee- 
grow.ng (the share of cotton and coffee farms was 85 per cent 
cWU , ,,1C0 ™ °* f 'Jl? AW ?an population). These figures 
clearly show that in Kenya Africans were mainly exploited 
as hired labour, and in Uganda as commodity producers, b 
the economy of Tanganyika these differences, 'as may be seen 
m the table, were not so clearly visible. Here large plan ta- 
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Table 1 



Income of the population of tho countries of 
British East Africa (mln pounds sterling) 



Indices 



Net cash income 
Net cash income of Africans 
Net cash income of African house- 
holds 

Wages of Africans in foreign- 
owned enterprises (including 
food, housing, etc..) 

Net cash incomo of foreigners 



Source; Contemporary Change in Traditional Societies, id. hv I Steward 
Vol. I, Urbana, 1967, p. 128. 



Kenya 
1951 


Tangany- 
ika 19 52 




80.8 


72.0 


$1,2 


17.9 


22.8 


60,4 


4.7 


10.0 


51.0 


13,2 


12.8 


0.3 


02.9 


49.2 


20.8 



tions and farms belonging to foreigners existed alongside a 
rather large number of peasant farms growing crops for 
export. 

On the whole, the share of incomes accounted for by native 
hired labour was in direct proportion to the degree of pene- 
tration of industrial capital. At the beginning of the 50s 
this share was 95 per cent in Northern Rhodesia, 80 per cent 
n bouthern Rhodesia, 55 per cent in the Belgian Congo, 

■7 AV ° ent J n French West Afdca and Ghana, and cS per cent 
in iNigeria. 

conntr^ 2 ^ il would be ir,correct l » s ^y that all 
labo r in fl ! \™ r ,r °P 0, ' ,i011 of ^sh returns from hired 
21 ! " t0tal cash income of the local population were 
proZrer, pea f ants worc exploited mainly as commodity 
Africa TLn lle . col « nia sy5tem of exploitation in Tropical 
vfaiCtonfL** * 01 } hwn AWca ) *™ ™ * large-scale 
of work stc^T^J^ to ****** 

breams.' tW ^"l 5 , 1 " Wesl Africa there ™' e * h ™e main 
Niger to Ghana?? , ^ U i'l^ VoI,a ' Mali > Guinea and 
^jo^xhana and the Ivory Coast; then From the western 

^U^ln ''" /,A/U " a " rf Countries Moscow, 
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part oi Mali and Northern Guinea 1 Senegal, Gambia and 
bmm Uone, and the relatively weaker stream from Tiger 
and the eastern part of Upper Volta to ffigferia, Dahomn 
Togo. In Last and Cenlral Africa migSnls came from 
the P|rtiipiese colony of Mozambique, the Belgian colony 
Hnandn-lrunji, and the Eastern regions at the Con«0 to 
Uganda and lan^anyika, and from Nyasaiaud to Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. This led to the appearance of one 
more type of colony where there was almo.sf no industrial 
capita , and no developed African commercial agriculture 
fake Upper Volta, which in the 5Qs had a population oi 
d ; 5 million, will, ahoul l>50.000 people- annually seeking 
WW in %im regions of commercial agriculture in Ghana 
Mai, and the Ivory Coast.* A ^eat exodus of able-hod ied 
people was also retimed in Nyasaiaud, where Hie number 
ol Alr.cr.ns working as hired labourers outside the country 
exceeded lie number of I hose working al home. In 11)57 
^yasaiand had Ioo/jOO people working in the country 
white more I Jian 157.000 wen I as migrant "labourers to other 
colomes.- Fh| main economic function of snch colonies in 
tne system oi colonial exploitation in Africa south of the 
bahara was lo provide labour lor (he Commodity produc- 
tion regions. ■ 1 

The Migrant Labour System 

During the colonial period in Tropical Africa, the bulk 
ot the hired labour at coJonialisI enterprises were migranl 
Peasants who had left their villages lemporarily. At I he 
end ol the Ws about 75 per cent of ihe Africans living in (he 
urban regions of Northern Rhodesia had cultivaled plots in 
lie villages. 3 In Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) 7fi per cent 
oi thehired labour worked less than 4.5 months annually 
and SO i,er cent changed their place of work every year'' 
In Tanganyika in 1956 there were officially A 24, 200 'hired 
Africans, whereas If.e number of registered migrants i„ 



tow. 1!)/1, p. /I (in Rus?mn). 

3 Report of the UN/ EC A I FA 0. Economic Suae,,. Uhsio,, the 

Mmmmic Deveppmmi of Zambia, NdoJa; 1984, j.. 36 

'lite WarUwg mast of Africa M., (( »w. \\m, p. (in RusManJi 



transit centres and recruitment organisations alone amount- 
ed to 202,fi00. 1 

On the Ivory Coast plantations from 30,000 to 35.000 mi- 
grant peasants changed their place of work ever v two months. 2 
fn Duala (Cameroon) a conslruclion firm with 150 jobs had 
to hire J. 250 persons every year, and a saw-mill with 30 work- 
slots had to hire 844 persons annually flue lo the high labour 
turnover. 3 

Information published in a U.\ review of t he economic. situa- 
tion in Africa since 1950 gives an idea of the extent of migra- 
tion to the main centres with foreign-owned enterprises (see 
Table 2). 

The data given in the table show that millions of Africans 
were compelled to leave their countries lo seek work. 

The migrant system in Africa south of the Sahara was 
created by colonial methods of extra-economic coercion and 
was not based on the disintegration of I lie peasantry and 
development of commodity-money relations in the village, 
as was the case in Europe. At the beginning of Ihe twentieth 
century the peasants, their basic needs provided by the 
subsistence economy, did not want to work for the coloni- 
alists. For I his reason European capital could not at first base 
itself on exploitation of hired labour. According lo a report 
of the British Government Commission of 1903, I he scarci I y 
of native labour was due lust and foremost to the fact that 
the African native tribes were, lor (he most part, primitive 
pastoral or agricultural Communities with exceptional faci- 
lities for the regular and lull supply of their ... needs. 1 

Therefore, in order lo uproot Ihe African peasant from 
the sphere of his subsistence economy and force him lo work 



1 The Transf amotion uj East A/ricu. Studies in Political Aothro- 
Potom* ed. by S. Diamond ami F. Intrke, \c\v York, p. 292; 

Official statistics does nol take inlo account hired labour an 
WC«n farms and in small enterprises. Moreover, tin- real number of 
persons temporarily leaving the village to earn a living was greater 
^eause many migrant worker* did not use the services of transit 
v?«ips and recruitment organisations, 

- tlC. Thirty Seventh SessVatl. Migrant Workers { Underdeveloped 
(ouutries). Geneva, 1955, p. .51. ' 

J r >"' Working Class oj Afriai. p. 'M. 

Sm.ii^- 10 ' 1 ' n: D - • X()kxv '"- ■" rl "' National Liberation Movement in 
' ma Africa 7 he African Communist, London. I SHIS, \o. :!:,. p. :\\ . 

iho l l .'" u '' 1 that, subsistence production, while satisfying 

of 11 S 01 , Africans, also accounted for the undeveloped nature 
■ l '>ose needs. 
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Table 2 



Migration of peasants to main centre* 
with foreign-owned enterprises (1950-1057, 
in thousands of persons) 



Place of work 



PI. icb of origin 


No rlber n 
Rhodesia 


***.t "i 1 1 r \i t ■ i'ii 
ouiiini J JL 

Uhodesia 


Nyasa- 
land 


South 
Afri- 
can 
Union* 


The Bcl- 
sian flon^o 


■ — 

Tan- 
gan- 
yifca** 


Beehiianaland 








j i .a 




■ — ■ 


Belgian Congo 


_ 








1 ,121 .3 


— 


Northern 














Rhodesia 


217.8 


42.3 


0.4 


— 


— 


4.0 


Kenya 












A A 


Basuthoknd 









40.1 


— 




Mozambique 














and Angola 


9.2 


125.2 


7.7 


99.3 




12.0 


Nyasaland 


20.7 


132.6 


155.4 






3.8 


Southern 














Blmdesia 


2.2 


300.2 


0.1 


61.0 






Itnanda-Urundi 










25.0 


14.2 


Swaziland 








5.4 






Tanganyika 












290.0 


Uganda 












0.0 


South African 














Union 








108.1 






01 her countries 


13.3 


9.7 


0.7 




51.0 


1.1 


Total: 


203. 2 J 


010.0 1 


01.3 I 


525.4 | 


1,197.9 : 


31.3 



Source; Elude xur In situation econom iqu, dc rAfrmue dentiiv 7 n t/j 

tions Unies, New York, 1959, p. 5Q. ocpuia 1050, Na- 

* Males only. 
** Africans only working in gold and coaj rninoa. 



for the Europeans, the colonialists often used method- of 
extra-economic coercion. This played a tremendously im- 
por aut roJc m the emergence of a wage force in Tropical 
Africa Vhis force was built by brutal colonialist methods 
and not through any immanent development of commodity 
production. v 



As Marx noted, "These methods depend in pari on brute 
force, e.g., the colonial system." 1 Indeed, the colonialists 
established labour conscription for the African peasantry. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century the forced-labour 
system predominated all over Tropical Africa. Supported by 
the machinery of state, the colonialists compelled the Afri- 
cans to work in roadbuilding, transportation of goods, con- 
struction of administrative buildings/on private plantations 
and in mines. 

A great variety of methods of extra-economic coercion were 
used in the interests of enriching the European industrialists. 
In the words of M. Haily, "a complete history of this aspect 
of labour development would comprise ... slavery, direct 
statutory compulsion, pressure through the imposition of 
personal tax, the curtailment of native lands, assistance 
given by administrative officials to the efforts of private 
recruiters, and the use of chiefs to recruit their people as 
labourers." 2 

The essence of capital was not changed by the fact that 
at the beginning of the twentieth century the basis of colo- 
nial exploitation in Africa south of the Sahara was not hired 
but forced, sometimes slave, labour. Marx long ago drew 
attention to this feature when he wrote: "And if the planta- 
tion owners in America are capitalists not only in name but 
also in fact, it is because they exist as an anomaly of the 
world market, based on free labour." 3 Capital created by the 
work of the European proletariat and imported into Tropical 
Africa was intended to serve and actually did serve, through 
the mechanism of the world market, the capitalist produc- 
tion of the imperialist states, irrespective of whether it 
was based on hired or forced labour. 

If we do not consider the overt and covert forms of sla- 
very, which played an essentially subordinated role during 
the colonial period, the conscripted labour of African peasants 
Jor the colonialists was a form of corvee. This form existed in 
tropical Africa long before the Europeans came to the con- 
tinent, when tribal chiefs who controlled the land forced the 
pe asants to work on their farms and carry out work for the 

\ g«l M«x, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1977, p. 703. 
a i • M - Uaily, An African Survey. A Study of Problems Arising In 
Africa i South of the Sahara, London, 1945, p. 030. 

mrft ijSvSla r ^ rim J 1 ^ Kritik for polittschen Okonomie (Roheut- 
1857-1858, Diotz Verlag, Berlin, 1953, S. 412, 
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community. When the colonial regimes were ^ablished, tlx 
plots (») land m which the peasanis had based their subsis- 
tence economy became the properly of (he mother-conn tries 
or large private companies These changes in land lenure 
relations greatly affected the peasants' obfi<m h - OI1 * 

As before, these obligations represented relationships in 

vvlncli ...if was not eonsidered thai the feudal lord owned 
he peasants as chattels, hui thai he was only entitled to 

their labour, to the obligatory performance of "certain sen- 

ices . 

According to Lenin, such relations are highly typical of 
a feudal State, In this ease, however, it was not the feudal- 
ised tribal upper crust hut. the aggregate capital of the mo- 
Mier-couutry as represented by the colonial administration 
which was the owner of the land. Therefore feudal forms of 
exploitation associated with the peasants' subsistence pro- 
duction became an important Factor in the aecurnulal ion of 
capital, (his being one of (he main reasons for the survival 
Of these lorms in Hie colonial period. 

The above changes also greatly influenced the size of the 
services. Before the arrival of (he colonialists the rent paid 
o the feudalised leadership was mainly of a consumer nal tire 
ilsamount waschiefly limited to the needsof the landowner's 
tody l,,s servants, ete.). After the colonial regime was 
established, the unrestrained pursuit of profit resulted in 
unlimited exploitation of peasants. For example, the labour 
tax imposed m the Belgian Congo "was in practice unlimited 
m duration. *- I his was true of many colonies, especially 
during (he brst years of colonial rule. The peasants' services 
prevented thena from working on their own farms leading 
Jo their ruin and preparing the way for Hie development ol 
the migrant system. 

Expropriation of land from Africans also played a biff 
role m the emergence of the migrant system. It was widely 
practised m localities where intensive penetration of Euro- 
pean capital into agriculture was observed 

In Kenya, for example, the colonialist, seized more (ban 
/.<» million acres ol the must fertile land. Yet even close be- 
gw |he end ot the colonial period only some 18 per cent of 
Uns laud was cultivated. In Southern Rhodesia European 



1 V. I. Luiiiii, ^slimed Works, Vol . a 476 
-' \f. Haily, Op, ciL, p, 5!).'}, 
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settlers seized more than hall the land. Of the 44 million 
acres at the disposal of some 4 million Africans, M mil- 
lion are considered unsuitable for Ullage; "meanwhile only 
some 3 per cent of the European farming areas in Southern 
Rhodesia is cultivated". 3 In \ortbern Rhodesia 1 he colonial- 
ists expropriated 1 0.4 million acres from Africans, one 
half of this area being cultivated land. 

One of the main reasons for the expropriation of land 
from Africans on such a huge scale was the? creation of land 
shortage in the village with the aim of forcing the peasants 
to seek work in European-owned enterprises. Forcible alien- 
ation of huge tracts of laud in favour of Europeans accele- 
rated the conversion of tens of thousands of African peasants 
into migrants. 

However, the expropriation of Africans' land was by no 
means a necessary condition for Ihe emergence of migrant 
labour, though it expedited its growth. Natural! v,* this 
does not mean that I lie exploitation of peasants in tile colo- 
nialists' enterprises would have been impossible without 
any land expropriation. In this instance the question is 
different: of whether (he migrant system would have heen 
possible without land expropriation, which created a land 
shortage in the African village. In West Africa, lor example, 
the area of expropriated land was almost negligible, though 
the migrant system emerged here, too. 

Actually. Ihe massive migration of peasants in search 
ol a living was caused not so much by the shortage of land 
as by the introduction of monetary taxes, primarily the 
poll-tax exacted from the male African population* 

Historically, the introduction of monetary taxation of 
the African population reflects the already considerable 
degree of penetration of European private capital. "It is 
not without significance," writes J. A. Woddis. "that, gene- 
rally speaking, it was at the beginning of the twentieth 
century— thai is at the dawn of the imperialist epoch, when 
ine export of European capital to Africa (and to other colo- 
nial regions) was stepped up and the exploitation of African 
^pOur became an important Eaetor in the profit-making acli- 
' ies ol the big European companies- that taxation of Alri- 
ii^onj^capilalion basis began to be introduced." 2 

^o!! U l.?7 Barber ' Tlu ' Ec6nnm » ">' lirir, * h Centr <*t h"»clo.i. 

J - A. Woddis, Ajrin, The /touts nf fh:u„lt, \a>\u\uu, lllfio, ,,. 51. 
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The appearance of poll-taxes was traceable first of all to 
the fact that as capital took root in the African colonies, it 
experienced an ever increasing need for labour, shortages of 
which could not be made up by periodic forced mobilisations 
of I ho population. A system was needed to force Africans to 
seek work in European-owned enterprises. And such a system 
was finally created by means of monetary taxes which were 
lirst introduced in tfiose countries where large investments 
had been made by European industrialists. 

Monetary taxes, gradually replacing taxes-in-kind, opened 
a breach in the African peasant's subsistence farming and 
forced him to enter into the commodity relationships im- 
posed by the colonialists. This was the chief form of indirect, 
ex Ira-economic governmental coercion, forcing Africans 
either to work in European-owned enterprises or to produce 
the agricultural commodities needed by the colonialists. 

The economic essence of the poll-tax was money rent, 
since the mother-countries acted as the actual owners of 
the land on which the African peasants laboured. In cases 
where the peasants paid their taxes by selling their produce, 
the tax represented a converted form of rent-in-kind. How- 
ever, when the peasant went to work at European-owned enter- 
prises, the lax represented a converted form of corvee. 1 
At Ihe same time the European industrialist considered this 
tax an indirect form of payment to the colonial administra- 
tion which provided him with manpower. Otherwise the 
peasant might have remained in the village. 

Thus, feudal and capitalist methods of exploitation were 
closely combined. And this was natural since, first of all, 
the indigenous population was tied as before to the subsist- 
ence economy and, secondly, colonial methods of exploita- 
tion were upheld by extra-economic coercion, which, with 
the help of capital, allowed exploitation of peasants engaged 
in their subsistence economies. And this, in turn, shows thai 
the vitality of feudal relations in the colonial period was 
explained not only and not so much by colonialists being 
interested in winning over the local feudal nobility (though 
this was important) as by the fact that these relations were 



Ihc fact that the source of this rent was capitalist exploitation 
does not change the essence of these relations, exactly as in Russia, 
where the land lord allowed the peasant who paid him metayage to 
move to the town so he could work at a capitalist factory. At the 
same time it betrays a certain underlying anachronism. 
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a part of the colonial economic order, A condition Tor provid- 
ing labour for the European-owned industries was reten- 
tion of the closed peasant subsistence economies, which 
precluded the growing of agricultural produce for sale and 
paying taxes out of Ihe proceeds. Where Ihe colonialists ex- 
perienced an acute shortage of labour, they deliberately 
prevented the building of roads in rural localities and Ihe 
cultivation of export crops. In such cases the African popu- 
lation was obliged to live on subsistence farming and 1 heir 
wages, out of which they paid taxes. As H. BueJl emphasises, 
"The absence of railways and feeder roads ... makes it impos- 
sible for the natives to produce crops for export.... Inas- 
much as (hey are unable to sell products of their toil, most 
of them must, in order to pay this tax, seek work from Euro- 
pean employers." 1 

Ft is therefore nol accidental llml in those countries where 
the need for labour in capitalist enterprises was especially 
acute, Hit' African natives' land was plundered more heavily, 
taxes were higher, and African commercial agriculture was 
leas! developed. This is confirmed by Table 3, which gives 
data for the 1920s, 

Thus, at that time there existed an irreconcilable contra- 
diction between the capitalist enterprise or European indus- 
trialisls and African commercial agriculture. For the former 
to exist, the latter had to stagnate or disappear. This ex- 
plains the seemingly paradoxical fact that the value of 
money orders from migrants to the village exceeded the value 
o| produce marketed by the peasants. For example, in .Nor- 
thern Rhodesia in 1963 the value of agricultural produce 
sold by Africans in (own markets, according to official data, 
amounted to a total of 2,704 thousand pounds sterling, 
whereas the remittances of migrants to the village were valued 
at 3.5 million pounds. 

In Ihe Belgian Congo in the 50s the average annual income 
p> a peasant (including Ihe products of subsislence farm- 
was 50 to IjO per cent less than that of an African wage 
worker. 2 

. The colonialists learned from experience that with any 
Ji Jcrease in African commercial agriculture the number of 

IH^H I V? > ." ,0l,,i Bucll » The Native Problem in AJrica, .New York, 
Vol. I, j). 240. 

lirii'vin ret i e Jl u n e PpPtiMion* indigenes- du Congu-LcopolduHh. 

,r, 'Xelles, 19(53, pp. !)0-02. 
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Table 3* 

Comparative data on the commercial level 
of African agriculture, monetary taxation 
and the amount of land seized by Europeans 



Country 


Land seized 
by Europeans 
(million 
acres) 


Avernsc 
poll-tax in 
shin. 


Value of na- 
tive commer- 
cial produce 
<mln pounds 
sterling) 


Kenya 


7.68 


4 


0.546 


Tanganyika 


1.8 


3.45 


1.7 


Uganda 


0.76 


2.7 


5.0 



* it. Duel I, Op. cit., pp. 303, 383, ;{!)2, 495, «00. 

migrant workers dropped sharply. In the history of Uganda 
there are many cases when the introduction or expanded pro- 
duction of marketable crops led to a decrease in the number 
of persons seeking work for wages away from home. Thus, 
as a result of the rapid growth of cotton production in Bugau- 
da in 1924, there were very few peasants in that region who 
wanted lo work for wages, though previously many of thorn 
had been migrants. A similar situation developed in the 
West Nile district, where a very modes! introduction of 
cotton growing immediately brought about a reduction in 
the number of migrant. 1 ?. Hence, "the government was anx- 
ious to maintain the supply to Buganda and Eastern Pro- 
vince from other districts and refused to encourage a fur- 
ther extension of cotton growing in the West Nile". 1 

Commercial agriculture set up by the colonialists, nor- 
mally export-oriented, was limited to relatively small en- 
claves. It was more like a brooding ground than a fully 
fledged segment of the economy. Specifically, there was the 
White Plateau in Kenya, the Copper Belt in Northern 
Rhodesia, the cocoa-growing regions in Ghana, and the 
coffee and cocoa regions in the Ivory Coast, etc. At the same 
time the colonialists hindered the development of com me - 
cial agriculture in a greater part of Tropical Africa, having 
[ iiined it into a reservoir of labour to serve the needs of com- 
morlity pro duction. In order that dependence on subsistence 

1 W. Elkan, Migrants and Proletarians. Urban Labour in the Eco- 
nomic Develop went uj Uganda, London, 10GO, pp. 34-35. 
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farming would be complete, even in ease of crop failures, 
the colonial authorities forcibly compelled the African pea- 
sant to store food as a famine reserve. 1 

The existence of regions where subsistence farming predom- 
inated and ensured a steady flow of cheap labour to colo- 
nialist enterprises was vital for the normal functioning of 
the migrant system. The influx of European capital iulo 
Tropical Africa was not accompanied by any decline of sub- 
sistence farming. On (he contrary, it worked for its pre.-ei- 
vation. The emergence of a labour market preceded the emer- 
gence of African commodity production. This is in conlrast 
to European countries, where capitalism developed on the 
basis of the disintegration of the feudal mode of production 
and where simple commodity production preceded capitalist 
production. In the countries of Tropical Africa wage labour 
was not the final resulL but rather a starting point for the 
development of commodity production, inasmuch as it served 
as the basis for the penetration of commodity relations into 
villages in regions of massive migration. At the same lime, 
the existence of such ties and interrelationships was in turn 
possible only because, along with regions where subsistence 
farming predominated, there already existed imported and 
developed forms of capitalist production, which needed la- 
bour power. 

It was a consequence of the colonial migrant system thai 
the production of peasant farms dropped, causing their ruin. 
I bus, leaving the village to seek work increasingly became 
a I itaJ c oiiili (ion of the peasant's existence. 

The annual exodus of large numbers of men to work for 
wages left the African xilUign without manpower. Clear-and- 
lallow agriculture could not be practised without men, be- 
cause women and children could not replace them in some 

W Ji es I ,edall - v lree-1'elling or scrub-clearing. 2 

VV . Allan, prominent student of agrarian relations in Trop- 
ical Atnca, who conducted held studies in Northern Rho- 
desia, writes: "The absence of men from the villages also 

ays a part in bringing about over-cropping. Frequently 
I 116 yomen are left behind lo cultivate the garden and if 

Yoi A i9G7 p a Tof U ' Tke Econo} " icti °f Mi*ean Development, New 

doucd C fen a \ , hf-? i r ^Mir l V ,i! , l - ,,n ' m,M " s ,mtMl f ,lols aroahii »" 

l!e «re.l viiif n I Z ?F i; !T s; Induction is continued on scruh- 

viigH, i anda untj{ their fertiiHyt l0Qi ig exItaustod- 

?.* 
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MW3 *») Ww/M^TKtMZ 5gi That African AUoiiirrs ^liVZ-! \iTM m"""' 
in the tm one-quarter of the able-bodied population wa» 2 , „ hi ,e rin H 1 CWHierii 

employ en plantations a, , exines t. ijt Africa. "This » », "omlm!^ omi laoces tV^Z child ron) "a 

his vNJiiro attd i'nPh^TiuUv 'w"i TT"^" t"" ' S j 0m yearly average of 10.5 per cent of their wa^s i.e an 

his nammi,mMe^Y, mtMtam from peasant far- g ve WC cks' earnings. 1 

ming. - Oulol the 420,000 able-bodied tax-payers in North- Arrnrdin"- lo slndies in Mim.,. h«- KW„.1 .1 i 

en, Hhodesia in 1880, only 128,000 farmed their ow„ r . t [when Uie lingraiil riflurned ' Sfi 

Sh.dies in felffi^S showed ihat in tbe late S '"™ Ulered eVerylhil * " c W "> ^ ^ 

liloOs in llie south-easl regions of Kasai Province only 42 pot Mainr illv in this it.* ™ i 

m 4 men aged over 20 lived in villages and out of IhL «„™Cl meX," of X' commm M v tt« ° ""T 

>•*' Bf j$f "ved there permanently, while 70 per cent StSj w r e^ay H ■ th r fe^SS 

regularly kd. for places where wage labour was used. Soviet morc dependent on the Soil^StL S^ 
historian Y. L komar observed: "Because ol massive m gra- no . r i e ., . new itui* ««-.. , i • , i i 

tion of priniarily able-bodied males from Congolese vlll^p, UtS^V^^^SMtS^Si "' 
in 1 lie J0s ? 40s and ;M)s, I he scarcily ol males undermmet Themi!rn n t S v i,m .Anivil,,,!,! , ,t ■ , , 
their economy and caused the disintegration of their social slra! OicTlf on oT tile A fi ilai WlTage Sf fS^ 
orgamsalion, winch bro.i K ..l about a newwaye of migration ' f mnssive migl , uion tllis straii l ai < £ Z '^J ^TS 

Using the migranl system, the colonialists stripped the development iff rnmnwHiv ,>, ,! , i i 

African village of its most efficient labour force leaving tion Slt L^Tu™, i fe " I0SC , 

mainly old men, women and children. Deprived of the male UoT > loCal commodl «- v P*** 

work roree, families of the peasant migrants could not clem As Mmi: nn „,„„ , ,i„ • , < , . , 
new plols when ll.e cultivated plots became infertile. Th,. wag K V migranls lam dropped and 

inevitably led lo a decrease of cropped areas, while migranl S^ies T. ri " Z l^ZT '? f**?* ° f ^ 
peasants, as village inhabitants, had the formal right to till impo Znl T\ w T t ? f ° h""? ^P"* ^ 

unoccupied comnmnily land. The migrant system facilitated comm SLi ri i f S . st,m ? h , l . ,lher< l nt l ? 
<lispos S ession of land, regardless of' whether land suitable that the 

for tilling was available. In Tropical Africa it often happened, ic. For ■ examnlp v o 1 r migm }™ 

therefore, that separation of the actual producer iron, the ^^^^J^^/* S WM ^ th ff? 

means of production «lid not precede, but was (he direct migratiii i was o o 1 ll 1 m % fl T 80 " l f . ih f l * 

result of, capitalist exploitation. to buy clothe" 1 " « \- """T? r , ^ al ?° 

— _ 1_ uy C10t ^ and other domestic articles. 4 A study of the 

W. Allan, Sliidk-s in African Land Usage in Northern Rhodesia, ~ 

London, IDIO, p. 36. 1 Godfrpv W'l 

2 % R. nation, Wrobtem of African Development, London. 1900, Northern *}'■ , ■' ,w Jl l l' ^mmOet4 Detribalizalhw tn 
p. 33. " I R niirl i? Llvm ? ston, N 1941, Part 1, p. 53. 

3 T. R. Ratten, Op, til., p. 94. :i E GolSn 5* l f r f" OTI au G, ' an " [Gold Coast), Paris, 1958, 

1 Y. 1. Kon.ar, the WoMing Class in the Republic of Zaire, Moscow, i960, p. qJ ' i>ocial Organisation of the GwemU Tonga* Mancfeester, 

l! ' 7 '" * m (i " B -^* 4 fei ^„,„ „„. c<tortW ,,,„„.„,„ Nl ., Y „ rk) p lw> 
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migration of loucouleurs lo Dakar {Senegal) yielded the Therefore uneven economic development (predominance of 
.nine result. Investigator Abdoulaye Bara Diop came | subsistence fanning- in some areas and a relatively high 

KEJ S2K °" mai " peasons for Ihe migration ,>f level of coinmodity-monny relal ions in others) was the main 

loucouleurs were economic. 1 condition for Ihe migration of peasant labour and, therefore, 

W regions of mass migrnlion subsistence farming greatly *° r the normal functioning of tiie migrant labour system, 
reduced Ihe growth of the African peasants' need for cash* As a rule ' the Biigrants were males who left their families 
ror example, according to the observations of P. H. GuU in the village. 13efore World War II, women did not often 
uym ni lariganyika, the necessary casli minimum of an leave together with their husbands. Even at the beginning 
average family ot four in the Ngoni tribe (a region of ma<s ° f tne 1950s ' when men h ^n to migrate with their wives" 
migration) was, at the beginning of the 1950s, from 70 In tlieir number was not great. 

h t n ff P ° r anTmm '* An other investigation carried out A 1959 sh,dv carried out b v Commission for Technical 
ai anoui tne same time in Tanganyika among the Ngindo Cooperation in Africa showed that south of the Sahara 52 
e 01111 ,;i la '; g? subsistence minimum of an average P er cent of the 1 00, 000 migrants going to Ghana and the 
lamuy was IU shillings per annum. 3 Such a slate of affairs Ivorv Coasf Were single, and 85 per cent, of the married men 
was advantageous lo Ihe colonialists. The lower require had left tiieir wives at home. In East Africa onlv 5-10 per 
moms ot migrants as compared with those of the local popu- cent of the mi &rants in the 50s left liome together will. 
Jaiion tended to depress wages to Africans in European- their wfves - 1 Also characteristic was the fact that the mi- 
owned enterprises grants' age rarely exceeded 45 years. European capital ex- 
it is characteristic, however, that given subsistence far- V\oiicd thc most able-bodied and most productive age groups 
ming, even these miserly sums were difficult to obtain from of the Af wcan rural male population. 

setting peasant produce or through chance employment. L Headil, g f °r regions of hire, migrants walked large dis- 
f ii. Lrutliyercame to the conclusion that about 75 percent tances ' retimes hundreds of miles, for many weeks and 
ol tne men had lower cash incomes than the peasants' men- sometimes months. "When one realises what this migration 
ger subsistence and that this was one of the chief reasons for W« * r means in terms of human endurance, hardship, and 
te&mw, suffering, bitter indeed must be the lot Of the Africans" 

Ihe predominant subsistence farming prevented the deve- SWM' Woddis, "and desperate the plight which drives 
lopment ol commodity-money relations, and therefore al^o le F m 9 such quantities and so relentlessly to abandon 
ot wage labour m these regions, and was one of the main rea- T- 1 childreri tome to set out from their accustomed 
sons why wages remained lower than in regions employing P aiI / s and hi,,s > ,0 travel hundreds of miles over tiring bar- 

sstigation, in' the % to si&ve from dawn lo dusk for a foreign farmer 

tL p F ° cIarJ<nPSS of mhm& lf> dig gold, tin or copper for 
P i Ur t ?^ t l. ,naster, ' 2Lacki «g money, the migrants had 
u«mp Pianuuions it reached (55 shillings including the cost th ? lr livelihood along the way on rich African plari- 

?om 4n^. IS ge Tf y C ; hara ,? fer, ' stic of the migrant sys- iv^L^T'a?, 8 Y ule ' they wcrc »ot paid cash, bnl mere- 
11 1,0 aroa of wrote Lenin, "agricultural l *J ™* food : The long search for work caused enormous 

workers wages are particularly law, while in the aroa of at- it for S0CH!, >' «s * whole. 

traction, the area of capitalism, wages arc far higher" 4 iJ^T?"' . Wi f h the mi S^V S arrival in centres of wage 
. AU1 , ownc-H p!! S ,lanLslli P s were not over. Working at a foreign*. 

mfT'St® B * Dl '° P ' mm Toucouleur et Migration, Dakar. enterprise, he was subjected to brutal exploitation. 

1S55 P n IL i ;,,]livor ' L(Thour "» « mm Economy, Kampala, ~^~G^ imipr r, v « 

P - 202. t(?r ' Tke New S ™i*te* »f topical Africa, London, 19(52, 

4 V. J. Lenin, Coiled Works, Vol. 3, pp. 238-39. * *' Wo<idis . Op. cit., p. 95. 
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Among the - systematically underfed African workers the 
mortality rate was extremely high, which stowed the the] 
k ing standard did not ensure normal repm.h.clion of labon ' 
One n shl ,ay tl,a the African (owns of today were btilj 
on Ihe hones of Africans, P or example, until mi the pop,,, 
latum oi Free own, capita! f Sierra Leone, grew only Sml 
m.gran s made up for the natural l 05s of population Ov ( 

v ™ d ,° the «n Freetown consideraM? 

exceeded f I.o b.rth -rale, Investigations there in February 
mi ""'onjrfam.Hes with the lowest incomes showed "h , 
more than 7.1 per cent were underfed, 50 per cent of the 
Children were physically retarded, being force, 1 to begin wort 
St loo early an age, and 90 per cent barely made ends me . 
In tins connection one musf aeree with Y 1 Knmar ,„l, ' 
wrote the following: 'The widespread uje of he Z br l' 
forms of exploitation, inherent in colonial capitalism 
genera and especially lis early stages, was connected 
«| b he produchon of absolute surplus value, combine I 
will, he poor earning of local labourers, who lacked p,'a<' 

labour hlsT 1 7 Cr ° 1,01 <1CCns ! omo ,<' t0 m^BX industrial 
.1 on, tins led to a very rap,d exhaustion and rieleriora- 

!Zr force "> r ' * em " lo >' ers continually renew the la- 

Another important effect of the migrant system was the 
almost complete absence of skilled labour among the Afri- 
cans winch greatly narrowed the development possibilities 
v II IZ n""° my ° th0 . African peoples' Returning to to 
village the migrant rapidly lost the skills he had learnt a. 

hatfte SJft Bcsi(,es ' if hc fleci,M 10 raS 

,1 „ r T e ^ WterPnse where he would learn 

other operations R. and S. Sofer, who studied the m.Vrn „ 
system in Uganda, noted that "the instability of the African 
labour force militates against the development „f k 
('ere is a considerable loss or acquired skill Ibrongb wo | |s 
■aving Ihe town after a relatively shod period. Ev 

as a rule, A fricans did the unskilled work requiring mMmnm 
J Y. t Komar, Op. cit. , p. 44 



production training-, while (lie small number of skilled spe- 
cialists were of European 01 Asian origin. Given the almost 
complete absence of skilled local labour. the demand was 
met by specialists from n I Iter continents with extraordinar- 
ily high wages— much higher than the corresponding wage 
in developed capitalist countries. While I he wage of the 
unskilled migrant peasant could not ensure norma] reproduc- 
tion of labour, the wage of the skilled specialist considerably 
exceeded the cost connected with its reproduction, and this, 
in many cases, enabled the specialist to accumulate private 
capital. 

It is clear that in the conditions described 



s i/icQi iiicii in i his Li/inn uunr- auyv« mis 

gap in wages had a racial pattern, and in most countries the 
racial differences were legalised. In several countries (the 
South African Union. Southern and Northern Rhodesia) 
they became law, the Europeans being allotted skilled jobs; 
in other countries (West Africa) barriers were erected for 
the Africans, which prevented them from attaining higher 
posts. In the case of the small number of African specialists 
who reached higher positions, salaries were lower than those 
of specialists from other continents. 

The exploitation of mainly unskilled labour has inhibited 
technological progress in Africa. Nevertheless, for the indi- 
vidual European employer in colonial times em ploy mi 
of migrants was more profitable than regular labour. The 
reason why migrant labourers were paid much less than skilled 
workers was that the Former earned their] own living 
only, while their families in the village depended on sub- 
sistence farming. Migrants did not receive any unemploy- 
ment, sick, or disability benefits. In effect, all these expenses 
fell to the African village, which assured the reproduction 
of labour power. 

In the words of M. Forrester, Europeans "used African sub- 
sistence agriculture in the traditional sector to subsidise 
wages of the labo in* force in the exchange sector... On Ihe 
one hand, Africans subsidising their own wages is one of 
tm prime reasons for Ihe rapidity of Capita] formation in 
tfie exchange sector.... The paucity of African consumers 
^ mi led the size of the market and thus in turn limited the 
inducement to invest''. 1 



nrt^^Sf iqnW - Forrester, Kentja Today. 
mic mm*pment, Hague. 10i>2, p. 66. 
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and the limited Itome market resulted fo the orientation of 
1 10 ™mmod,ly exchange economy on export and llio » 

e n„ LT' al abl r d ' Witll0Ut (his tte « ''av 
on |, ex-X' „ a , CC " mU r !a, ' 0n ° f sincf! « based 

a ricnlin^ ™S ' °*™ ats depending on subsistence 
u rcnllure and since there was no chance of selling market - 

» nTfJl the '° mC mark0f - Tllus the m ''g''«»l SSI 

The cheap chiefly manual labour of the migrants kenl 
I r e,: J™ , « c, '° n , W <™ what they would Imve beef £ 
M 1 , of 'afge-scale use of machines. This idea was best 
defined by the former Governor-General of lie Con "o 
P. Ryckmans. "Why use cosily equipment, increasing h" 
efficiency f a worker ten-fold" he asked, "when % , 
s mple to hire nine more who produce the same an cos le*° 

Tllis Iays bare tI,e qui,ltessence 

At the same time, lower labour costs as compared wit!, 
ho cos of machines and equipment were the Z In I 
difaon for normal function in, of the migrant Labour sys- 

To retain the system of exploitation of African peasants 
as migrant workers it was necessary not only tl 
Should seek industrial jobs but also that they should rot, n 
to their village. The first condition was ensured by run " 
g» African peasant, the second, by the appalling m "5 
of colonial exploitation, by I he low wages hat 4rTinsuf- 
.cient to maintain a family, and also by the "nplover ' 
I0ttmg dwellings chiefly to single workers, prohibiting unem- 
ployed Africans to live in towns and letting peasants retain 
taeir nghi (o i aM in their native commv ^ it l rLla "' 

borne Western researchers say that their earnings in fac- 
lorres enabled the migrant peasants to increase the output 

ing to W Elkari, their purpose, or target, in seeking em 
ploymenl is not to enjoy an immediate increase in the , 
SU ™ M Qf «* ^er to save as much money as possible 

1 P. Ryckmans, F.tnpes et falons, Rruxclles, 1940, p. 52, 



in a more or less given lime with which to increase the pro- 
ductivity of their farms." 1 

Of course, it is difficult to estimate the number of migrants 
who set. themselves such a task. However, many investiga- 
tions show that most migrants could not even hope to raise 
production on their farms, because the low wages they received 
at European-owned enterprises were at best enough only 
to pay taxes and debts, and buy a few personal belongings. 
"The profits of labor," writes Philip H. Gulliver, "are 'so 

relatively little effect upon the economic conditions of the 
home area." 2 

This is also confirmed by the studies in Nairobi of M. For- 
rester. According to data she obtained concerning the low- 
income group (34.1 per cent of persons investigated) the 
share of the annual cash income spent on farming was only 
1.60 per cent. However, it should be noted that 5.91 per cent 
of the cash income of this group was made up of receipts from 
selling property in the village— land, animals and imple- 
ments. These migrants were, in fact, ruined peasants. At 
the same time, in the group with a somewhat higher income 
(38.6 per cent, of the sampling) the investment in farming 
exceeded the receipts from sales of properly in the village 
by a more 0.62 per cent if taken as a share of their cash wage 
per annum. In other words, for 72.7 per cent of the cases, the 
wage income from migrant employment was not sufficient 
for maintaining production on the farms at a subsistence level. 
As a result, migrant peasants were forced to sell pari of 
their village property. 3 The migrant system accelerated the 
ruin of the peasantry and was, therefore, reproduced on a 
wider basis. 



forr The Sl " dl J of Africa, ed. by P. McEwan and R. Suteliffc, London, 
iVqS, p. 281. 

This is correct not for the entire mass of migrants, bat mainly fee 
qlrmi k rroil P nr persons who in the past carried out more or less 
aSnS w ° rk (usually in the employ of Hie colonial administration) 
nersnn T i ? ad > as a rule ' a P eri »aaeilt job outside farming. Such 
lWoi mvest in farming part of tin? money obtained as wages or 
"ulSntif tMms ' but ' stric % speaking, they cannot he regarded as 

SociJP'n iT> ,P' G " lliver « "Incentives in Labor Migration" in: Africa. 
BerrSL q ble '" s " f Ck * n & Conflicts, ed. by Pierre L. van den 
SW » a " P'wwasco, 1965, p. 428. 

w - Forrester, Op. cit., pp. 72, 7G. 
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M graiioii caused a large Onetuatfon of labour n ,„| „,„„,„.,, 
o nynlvemen .a wage labour of a eonalderaMy ,C 

nw i ,h " P ° ! " , lla " wo " ld * "WW in to « 
?o ,h- ° ; othei ' words - 1110 wwtor of migrants force, 

er II an lie number of available jobs. How i moor Ian f 

p nints ll,a wage increases are accompanied by increases in 
(be labour turnover an«l docrcasas in the suppU of I our 

who ™ m ' Sra " ,S ' em!e,, ,0 "'"'m lo their vH ago. 
who wages were increased, was duo not lo the AfricW 
-mlilcclion tor rural life or reluctance to in rove ho , 
hvmg standard, but rather to the fact thai the wage" ncr ase 
wf MM Z- 1 ? 1 ' ge ,. e,,0 5' 1 10 "'courage migrants 1 to S 

-i-i-T " G "" IVW . 'Iocs not offer tbe labor ttrifiraa i| , 

with 1 be preva.bng low tribal and rural standards mA 
generally he peelers his homo life except in young m nboo " 

S'^r be , '-veraaly proportional lo the average 
period of their employment. "."rage 

1-be low wages, poor living quarters, absence of pension* 
and or unemployment benefits compelled the mi<m.iil In 
re urn o his village. This, facili.aled bv the ^.Xm o ,r 
di onal land tenure -where each villager had Ihe ri" ,! , 
cut ivato land but could neilher buy nor s H it-be pe t 

•mnine 7 " CrS ' * *» su I s lc e 

farming. From this pomt nf view, the Iradilional svslem o 

and tenure benefilled tbe colonialists. It was aotaSnT 
therefore, lhat for a long time they himlered I e leg s 
» * villages in a S*^ 

01 lrOP ' Cal Afr,ca - Evon W K "nya, where towards the end 

1 Philip H. Gulliver, "Incentives in Labor Xlitrrnfinu" rvr 

JS&psst raaa* iS^ 

AnrtnM* **d Tribal GMnee. A sn r , . ! ' jg? 



dentally, ,] lfn v.s how harsh those, oMigSns f r dJ2S5 3 C1 " 
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of I lie coloninl period a policy of "giving over" Jam! into 
private ownership was being cautiously introduced, the 
Ministry of Colonies stated in a conlidentia] report in March 
1945 that the main task in that country was maintaining 
communal ownersliip of the land, and ay&i-ding the harmful 
consequences of private landownership. 3 The "harmful con- 
sequences" referred lo the growing number of landless peas- 
ants who could not become migrant labourers since the rural 
consumer economy was one of the conditions for the tatter's 
existence. And because colonial exploitation preserved sub- 
sistence relations and maintained the peasants' lies with 
the land, the village could subsidise Hie reproduction of 
labour hired at European-owned enterprises. This was one 
of the main reasons for so strikingly long a survival of the 
migrant system in Tropical Africa. 

The migrant, connected with subsistence farming and 
hired on a temporary basis by a European employer, was not 
yet a worker in the real sense of the word. And this not onlv 
because ol his lies with the village, though they were im- 
portant. Even when he worked in the European-owned enter- 
prises his wage was so low that notwithstanding all his 
eitorfs, he could not live on it and save any money. There- 
fore, he was forced to find some work on the side, engage in 
trade when the occasion presented itself or sometimes re- 
ceive food lor labouring on farms of richer peasants. "One 
need not deny," wrote W. Elkau, "thai a good deal of ab- 
sence may be caused by hangovers of t he occasional overpow- 
ering reluctance to go lo work, but. it is very doubtful 
wiiettier these are Uie most important causes todav. Far 
more important are the opportunities to earn casual money 
outside regular employment, and at rates well above I he 
loss in wages which a day oft" from work entails,^ 

bu °h casual earnings were absolutely essential to peasant 
" 'grants, since they were constantly in debt. The main form 
debt was money loaned by the employer just before pay- 
gay and goods or money loaned by shopkeepers. In Nigeria 
p ' 0Xam Plc, researchers noted I he growing debt of the work- 
roL/n P° inted ° u1 {hlil lfle relatively large sums bor- 
^o^otten at a high interest) were usually not repaid to 

196 7.*p. 5e 1Ten80n ' Laml Re f° rm '" tfte Kikuyu 
* W. Elkan, Op. tit., p. Ins. 
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creditors. 1 This revealed the permanent bondage in which 
the peasant migranl found himself in relalion to his employ- 
er, shopkeeper, etc. 

The weak ties oi wage labour were reinforced by the ties 
of being in debt, which became stronger still when migrants 
resorted to the services oi* recruitment organisations. 

Even when employed in a factory, the migrant did nol 
become a worker in the full sense of the word, because in 
many cases his wage was not the only source of livelihood, 
and was supplemented by loans; besides, his family subsisted 
from farming and often supplied him with food. The exploi- 
tation of Africans by monopoly capital in Tropical Africa 
was based on an undeveloped hiring relationship. In the colon- 
ial period it was not accompanied by the formation of a 
local proletariat. The transitional forms, mainly migration, 
were only creating the conditions for the ultimate emergence 
of a modern working class. 

The emergence of a wage labour army in regions of African 
commercial agriculture, to which a considerable section of 
migrants gravitated, was an even slower process. For exam- 
ple, in the 50s, there was an annual flow of 150,000 to 200,001) 
migrants to the African cocoa-bean farms in Ghana. About 
50 thousand migrants from Novlhern Guinea and Mali 
worked on African farms in Senegal, hundreds of thousands 
of migrants from neighbouring countries were hired in vil- 
lages on the Ivory Coast, etc.- 

The migrant system was profitable not only for European 
employers, but also for the rich African farmers in areas of 
commodity farming, for whom it was a source of cheap 
labour. The reason was that the living and cultural levels 
of the population in regions of predominant subsistence 
farming were lower than in areas of developed commercial 
agricult ure. Therefore, migrants agreed to work for mucli 
less than local peasants. Employment of migrants, there- 
fore, greatly lowered the cost of production, and at the 



C.S.A. Family Iindget Surveys, Vol. 1, East Africa, Rhodesia 
and Nyasalaad, Nigeria, South Africa, Ghana. Commission lor Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa (Publication No. 05), S.L., 1964, p. 81. 

^ A. G. Hopkins, An Economic History of West Africa, New York, 
1973, p. 224; Modem Africa, Edited, with Notes and Commentaries, 
by P. J. M. McEwaii and R. B. Sutcliffe, New York 1965, p. 295; 
ha Cote dT voire, C Stances et risques. Session d 'etude 20.7-11.8 1966, 
Bruxelles, 1967, p. 53, 
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S3t ine time tended to intensify the exploitation of the local 
population. 

In contrast to exploitation at European-owned plants, 
migrant labourers in regions of African commercial farming 
were in most cases exploited by pre-capitalist methods. 
Here, migrant labourers usually paid for their upkeep (food) 
by working; besides, (here was a metayage system under 
which migrants paid either a lived rent or, more often, with 
part of their crops. 

Many of them rented land for one or two years, paying 
for it with a share of the crop, whereupon they returned 
to their villages. Others, who sought escape from the period- 
ic wanderings, bought plots oui right and severed their 
economic ties with the native country. As a rule the new- 
comers were in a more dependent situation. Migrants often 
agreed to cultivate the less fertile land that local peasants 
refused to till, and their plots were often smaller. They also 
fulfilled heavier duties for the landowner and paid more 
money for the right to live in the village. 

Thus, not only colonialists, but also tribal leaders in 
regions of commodity farming had a slake in the migranl 
system. At the same time, since migrants paid taxes out of 
their wages, used in the main for the upkeep of leaders 
and their staffs and also for payments to elders according 
to traditional family obligations, local authorities and 
the community leaders were also interested in the preser- 
vation of migration. The collisions which often arose on 
these grounds were aptly described by E. Colson: "Older 
men complain that too many young men now take no thought 
of their home obligations. They prefer to spend their wages 
upon beer, sweets and broad or to clothe themselves in the 
st yle of the (owns whence they return with neither money 
nor goods to gladden the home people. Older people therefore 
are entirely in favour of the government regulation which 
jequires a portion of any wages earned in Southern Rhodesia 
»y African residents of Northern Rhodesia to be remitted 
rpi !?i 0Tne dislricl 10 be obtained only upon the migrant's 
in IV n " • in SUch CaSGS7 havin 8 obtained part of his wages 
i,v Y llla g c > ,I]e migrant would hardly avoid the solid* ta- 
l, °ns of community leaders. 

11 general, it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
— E^it_s>stem in Tropical Africa was one of the most im- 

1 E. Colson, Op. cit., p. 53. 
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port an I factors I hat united the exploiting leadership of trJ 
African village wild flic colonialists. 

Many features of the migrant syslem in Tropical Africa 
are also typical of the northern region of I ho con linen I . At 
the same lime the formation and development of the mass 
exodus of peasants in search of a living in this region bail 
specific features. In Norlh Africa, even before it became ,1 
colony, there existed mature forms of feudalism, represcuL 
od by large landed estates; private landownership was con- 
siderably developed; comparatively large towns existed- 
national markets were being formed. All this could not but 
have bad a direct bearing on the establishment, of the migrant 
labour system. 

While in countries of Tropical Africa colonial extra- 
economic coercion was prevalent in the early part of Hie 
twentieth century as (he main means of recruiting the local 
population for colonialist enterprises, in North Africa lliis 
method was already outdated toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and was replaced by methods of economic 
compulsion conditioned by the ruin of peasants and artisan-. 

Already at the beginning of the twentieth century colon- 
ial exploitation combined With land expropriation, 1 higher 
taxation, decline of crafls in face of European industrial 
competition, etc., caused the ruin and pauperisation of peas- 
ants and artisans, tor whom wage labour became an econom- 
ic necessity. Also, a considerable mass of small producers 
had to various degrees lost their means of production. They 
became the basic source for the formation of the army of wage 
labour. So, in contrast to Tropical Africa, the separation ol 
the direct producers from the means of production here was, 
to a great extent, qoI I fie consequence of wage labour, bill 
preceded it. 

In connection with this, the number of persons who com- 
pletely lost their laud was growing much more quickly, 
the land becoming the property ol' colonialists and feudal 
lords. The landless peasants came to town having largely 
lost their economic connection with the village. 

1 For example, in Tunisia by the beginning of World War I. 
Kurupearis owned more than one million hectares, almost 36 per ceni 
of llic more fertile arable land. See New History of Africa, Moscow- 
i 008. p. 22li (in Russian k Liven greater was the expropriation of land 
in Algeria, where in IHlU Europeans controlled 1,847,0*00 hectare- 
See l\. V,. Lamia, '•Problems of the European .Minority in Algeria" 
in Arab Gauntries. History, Moscow, 1963, p. 25 (in Russian). 
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The village here had fewer possibilities of subsidising 
the reproduction of labour than in Tropical Africa. This, 
f course, did not prevent hundreds oi thousands of peasants 
in the north of the con linen I, where subsistence tanning 
prevailed, periodically to leave in search of wages. In other 
words, in Northern African colonies the migrant system 
functioned from the very beginning on a limited basis and 
did not become widespread because of the rapid growth here 
of the number of persons Without any means of production. 
Moreover, as the process of complete separation of the peas- 
ants from the land look place and as they moved to towns 
and to colonialist plantations, the basis became more and 
more narrow. This is what prepared the objective conditions 
for the appearance of a native proletariat, a process which 
was hitherto restrained by the fact that in North Africa ex- 
ploitation by monopoly capital was primarily of underde- 
veloped forms of local wage labour. The work performed 
was mainly unskilled (almost without use of machinery) 
ami, for the greater pari, seasonal. Wherever skills were 
required (with I he possible exception of Egypt) European 
workers were hired. 

In general, the prevalence of peasant migrant labour in 
regions of commodity production is the most characteris- 
tic feature of the exploitation of Africans by international 
monopoly capital in the colonial period. 

Commercial Agriculture 

Commercial agriculture in Africa originated and developed 
in the colonial period and was based on export of indus- 
trial crops: cot ton, coffee, cocoa, tea, peanuts, and the like, 
iiie connections on the home market mainly served the pro- 
duction needs of the export-oriented branches of the economy 
and depended on them. Therefore, in general, the develop- 
me nt and specialisation of commercial agriculture were gov- 
erned not by the internal needs of the African countries, 
outrather by the needs of the world capitalist, market, 
tr- I s IS character istic of I he majority of African conn 
However, the forms in which commercial agriculture 

c Xfunnl' liS . slat , e " lcnL does not mean that there arc no exceptions. l or 
historian" 3 0i "^ lcni and Southern Rhodesia commerieal agriculture 
icaiiy originated as a branch ol' production oriented on the 
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developer differed Imm country lo country. In Kenya J 

Algeria, for example, expert production was concenlr, Uganda was by no means an exception. Almost all of 
chiefly on the large capitalist farms owned by EuroDe-, , few P Ianta V° n , s created b ? Europeans in West Africa 
in Uganda and West Africa it concerned the semi sub f* l**^ 6 ^ vi^H^y* T-^us, the attempt of the Compazine Gene- 
lence farming of African peasants. This difference was^de [7 raJe dcs 01eagineu ? Tro P icaux u > organise plantation pro- 
mmed by the economic processes created by colonial exnlJ duction of P eanuts J,J West Africa ended in complete failure; 
lahon. * 1 01 similar plans in Tanganyika and Kenya also failed; the 

Thus, according to I he British conquerors' initial nh attempts of the Mission for the Exploitation of Senegal to 
lor Uganda, similar to the plan for Kenya it was sunn ; •' or B ailise largG ~ scale mechanised rice production were also 
to become a country of European settlers With this 7! unsuccessful: i Is cost proved higher than that of imported 
m view the land was expropriated from Africans the de\rt ric ? - T,ie 4 Ml5S1 ? n 8 experiments in growing cotton, sugar 
opment oi plantations was great Iv encouraged ' and in ' , „ a,ld tomalo f showcd tJlal the peasanL farms had grown 
measures were used to stimulate inflow of cheap labour these crops betler lhan the P lailLa tions.- 
European-owned enterprises. These steps proved innf In man y cases i,ie smal1 African peasant farms were more 
ficient however. When agricultural prices went down a, l f°^P° tEt J v « . 1 iajl large plantations. Though the latter 
World War I, the plantations in Uganda fell into der ! , g »>*r lab ° U1 ' efficifa »y. thiaad such high 

This was due to the fact that as a result of low liboin \l outlays that the profits of the Europeans wore lower than 
iiciency, I he product ion cosissten.ming Iron, capitalist nu ll ™ Y f ^* Up SUdl I>rodllCe hom t,lt! peasants. 
ods; of management almost equalled or even exceeded ' I ,r y " 011 P easant farms were considerably lower 

profits gained from export crops, and tins not withstandim Mn Eu . ro P ean -° Wliecl fa ^s, since the small peasants, 
low wages. uoxwimstanoinj especially those connected with subsistence farming, differed 

"Sufficient reasons have been given lo account for ihi ™ t labourers for their "lower level of require- 

planlers failure," wrote W. Elkan. "Bu1 fundamental it JFJxi?! ater ablllt y *° ^arve and greater exertion while 
hem all was the fact, that their cosls were loo high in rela Thp I ■ . 

lion to crops that they were seeking to grow The cofl'ei | ia ! j Uon cosls ^ Peasant commercial farming 

winch was grown was of the inferior robust f varmly and Zi.lZvZt ™*™ 1 ™ S P^ant 

rainfall f Uganda was insufficient to make rubber- more hai " Wn es h ' 1S > ; " certain circumstances, 

a marginal crop, profitaMe only when conditions were ab condit'inn ^i™^ 01 casllct0 P Products, At least three 
"-nmlly favourable^ Therefore I he plantation economv i. food c on T a + te tMfi to apply " Thal 0,lJ .V 

Uganda could flourish only during a boom on the work! lUtle ?" P*?^™ alternatives lo a cash crop. That 
market, as was I he case during World War 1 outhv T?° , a 0Ur is used— implying a small cash 

on a i ,m i i l iraduc,Ion and Processing of cash crops 
i - j , . , t? sma11 sc ale are relatively simple." 4 

Wm^^mt lo^X^iZt^ & 1 If.™ of peasant migrants prevented 

the twentieth century- i"./.) ua ^ °of the wL K I,mn - lechnwf ? ^ ° f macnmes a » d use of modern agricultural 
It was the onlyoxpori.... W gold nl, ^ , £ W tt? f T P Gonial period this made it even more 
C'^ MiS" 8 ^ a « le tn Ti k(?l for scaled'? ' 1 f Vel0p Ja ^cale production. As a result lai-ge- 

fel^ made considerable progress only in a lew 

only n, the mining arP;i ,.>> (A . p. , Jalm T & g Zld^XZ 1 A P H , 

S"} bnndor,, 190.), j, 1.51.) Heiv con.ni.Kial agricStai 2 H. P S?^ ms ' °P- Cit., p. 213. 

MV. K!k ;i] i, the Ecammic fh-n-lapn^t „, Uganda, .Nairobi iMiil T * E." GUv^!?' f°" ec ' ffrf Vol. 4, p. 153. 

I • froj Znyi g X7 YoT^U n ***** ^ 

U »* , • , i . . . 
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colonies, where conditions were favourable for cullivalij). 
cash crops like lea, sisal, arables coffee (Kenya), Virgin! 
tobacco (Aorlliern and Southern Rhodesia), grapes and fru| 
in Algeria, olives in Tunisia, elc. The cultivation of the. 
crops stimulated intensive investment, in plantation farnj 
tag. Tins was tlie main reason for the stagnation of pOasan 
commodity production, widen, in [urn, ensured a mass Hot 
ol cheap labour to European-owned enterprises. 

To develop the plantation economy, the colonial adininu 
tration created an extremely favourable "climate". Its d| 
scription by the Polish researcher Gz. Bobrowski, who studio 
Algeria, correctly reflects the situation in those Africai 
colonies where European-owned plantations flourished. B 
emphasises several characteristic features: the European 
were granted the most fertile lands and a developed infra 
structure for I heir plantations; the tax burden was mitigatej 
through widespread Jinancing on favourable terms by mai 
keling firms which sold their produce at higher than worl< 
market prices; the traditional sector was stagnating, tlni 
becoming a supplier of cheap labour. 1 

But, even in such artificially favourable conditions for tb 
European-owned farms, the semi feudal methods of exploits 
lion were often able to compete with capitalist methods 
For example, in Algeria local peasants rented lens of thou 
sands of hectares of land from the Compagnie Algeriemi 
(owning 05 thousand hectares) and the Compagnie Gene\< is 
de Selif (owning 15 thousand hectares). 2 The renting of lam 
on fettering terms was widely practised in Tunisia. In Kenya 
agricultural workers were extensively provided with plots 
which permitted paying a few shillings a week for their labnu 
and that of their families. In Southern Rhodesia a consul 
erahle portion of the maize crop was cultivated special]; 
for feeding agricultural labourers. "In the 1930s, rough!) 
one-third of the maize grown by European producers 
Southern Rhodesia was not marketed. Since (he war, lU 
proportion— although fluctuating with the season— had endd 
to be closer lo one-half. Ration requirements for African eu> 
ployees have claimed the major share of this retained pro 

1 See Cz. Bobrowski, "Traditional Algerian Agriculture", Econotd 
and Political Problems of Africa (Articles by Polish investigator* 
Moscow, 1969, p. 91 (in Russian). 

2 ft. M. Frolkin, Peasants and the Algerian Revolution {1954-6% 
Kiev, 1%7, p. 17 (id Russian), 



ducfion— generally about 75 per cent, in flip post-war years — 
with livestock feed and seed accounting for the remaind- 
er," 1 Such rent-in-kind along with cash payment shows that 
hired labour here was interwoven with corvee (more detail in 
Chapter 3). 

Thus, though the policy carried out by the colonial admin- 
istration in African countries was concentrated on the devel- 
opment of European-owned capitalist economies, these did 
not always prove to be paying concerns. The chances for 
applying foreign capital in African agriculture were rather 
limited. Because of this the colonialists, trying to attain an 
increase in exportable produce, had to turn to African com- 
mercial agriculture, which had lower production costs corn- 
pared with the large capitalist enterprises. Tn African coun- 
tries such export, crops as cotton, cocoa, peanuts, low-grade 
coffee, etc., could only he grown on peasant farms, this being 
the reason why the colonialists intensified the exploitation of 
African peasants as petty commodity producers. 

The lower production costs of the peasant farms were due 
to the fact that, besides cropping market produce, they car- 
ried on with their subsistence farming. The peasant provided 
himself with practically everything he needed: food, some 
clothes, elementary implements, etc. Given a tropical or 
subtropical climate and very primitive needs, cash was 
necessary to him mainly for paying faxes and buying the 
few household items he could not get from his own farm. 
The reproduction of labour came mainly from subsistence 
farming And this required less cash compared with the 
upkeep of a wage labourer (not mentioning the costs of im- 
plements). 

Fer example, in Kiamba District (Kenya) the average 
ojSj ^come of a peasant family at the end of the 50s was 
•™ shillings per annum, whereas the annual wage of a hired 
Jiinourer on a tea plantation was about 840 shillings. At the 
ginning of the 50s in Tanganyika, according lo data com- 
piled by p. fr, Gulliver, the average minimum cash needs of 
chin? y 1 ° F Fmir ijl tho NgcmJ tribe (husband, wife and two 
SfUVr? ng ° n ;l subsi ' stence fi1rm ) wpre between 70 and 
°0 v !^ S per armnm - TIj ese cash needs consisted of: lax— 
Wtih ' gSl elof hiT»g— 45 shillings, salt, tools, utensils, 
_^Pine^etc.--10 shillings. At the same time the upkeep of 

1 w - Barber, Op. ctt., p. 134. 
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a migrant labourer on sisal estates, taking into account tl, I( wo «ln open the door to severe hardship in 

cost o food he received m 30 work days, was 54 shilling V*%gt of crop failure or a sharp decline in prices."' In 
I has , he mauHenancco a hired plantat on worker cos, ™ ]c] , rcs / ricf ions wm> n0 , |, np to palm al conra . 

a ne ,"an. faml v of IW T hoT ?' ~T,^ or he African peasants' needs; they were meant to keep 

a peasant l..m > ol lour, ^general eve , eye costs a, ' or jces „„ their prodnee . Alld „ lis was on , v , 

p hod to only he worter w,t houl the family, which rem i» f,^"J itions f subsistence farming. 

I o tor I TT, laV ° T n> " d Therefore in the colonial period. Africa,, commercial agri- 

mteSt r ° peanS han cx ' ,,0 " 0<1 ;l *« ular workcr - ""«■ culture developed mainly as an appendage to the suhsislcre 
r i • t- t „ economy. With llie exception of a comparal ivclv small n urn- 

"XT ? T 11 T"? P r °, h,a, ' le '° eX, ;' oi nor of farms, incomes from snbsisleure farming still played 

S n \ T ™' T '"IF e " ,pr l"- K a big role in the economics of the Africa,, village eve,, in 

, Ih coon,a,ssn,ulers ( ood perfectly well and strove , where commodity production was well developed 

Ntain lie bond between African commerca agriculture ,„ fo,, is proved by indicators characterising the role of Lb- 

K «f±'f 06 T'"" 7' V - e l farm ' [< « slsteaee farming in regions of the most developed native 

march, tries to grow its own basic food supply Over mad commercia l agriculture on the continent. For example, in 
of Afnca this quite natural tendency was reinforced by « Rastern Nigeria at the beginning of the HMOs the peasants 
, n-emenls laid down by the colomal regimes: that ever consuraen more than 70 per cenfof the food Ihev piodn ed 
Earmei grow a famme reserve... This desire for security , m Western Nigeria a more 10 per cent of the farms arew 
addition o the government policies that rmnforce it. „ nothins but coc(>a . 2 Even in this more developed commodity 

™1 f™le?±-,™ Kt, H n dS *. ensure * a ! cro ' "OP "**» subsistence farming accounted "for more than 
mown for market sale are and wil remain grafted to sal 40 per cent,' of the consumed food, while in 1364-1002 in 
am once production, slow, ng down ^transition to a „.„, the Brong-Ahafo region of Gl.ann I he share was 00 per cent, 4 
kel economy. Second, cash crops lend to remain, as the; and in the Ashanti. Eastern and Volta regions -about 44 
3'o, Zf Y I J 0X P m V lnfe 'be devc opnient of a loci percent. Even on farms with high cash incomes, subsistence 
' "v L °U !"ril!,, centos •- ' aS iSS** " ^ 

A. Kamarcfc would have ,, a believe thai the colonialists On the' large African farms in the Central Province of 
obey ot limiting markelabo food production accorded v., I Kenya, the share of incomes in kind was considerably below 
he natural w,sl, of (he African peasants In fact, howeve, the average indicator for the province as a whole! which 
this "natural wish" was wholly determined by economic fai was 60 per cent ' 

cssnsstts: zs^ii'S^t^ foo N d e rfe ess: t ,hc r 

wnnXHrnd^ 22?"— ' these data do m/give a compmre * 
lion says," writes R. A. Manners who investigated (lie Kir 1 Mdrk*t, t„ At • i i. T . « ■> 

sigis Irihe in Kenya, "that they employ these Restrictions l>' ,9B 2, p° 508 Alma, ed. by P. Bohannan and O. Dalton, Evanaton, 

cause Uioy fear tlie Kfpsigfs may become monocrop c«i^ here ha?* ^ ec0nomic conditions for normal commercial farmlog 

crop producers if they were al lower! to plant as much tea are fed !„? yet ma turcd can be seen from the fact, that labourers 

coffee os they like. This would place lliem Completely al il» «»tence famine? i. ." tl !? se wor , klT,£t fatms with c] "»™Y °, f " uh ' 

mercy of cash for survival and satisfaction of basic food * d ««)- . . g (, -°' S,rawItanfi0,,sly cro P p,ng cocoa ami food P ro " 



4/H<r«f iihaL^" d °i neS 'l Marketing Staple Food Cr °P s in Tr °Pte*l 

1 P. II. Gulliver, Labor Migration in *Ruml Economy, pp, 18. „ ^Wk C. (Sdwall iLvJ? 7 n„J;7^*i if „ 

2 A. M kamarcfc Ot) tit n I0> 1F meT} t to Cha„n^ -r African Rural-Urban Migration. The Move- 

m. xvamarcit, vjp. tit., p. iu„. ananas Towns, Canberra, 1969, p. 217. 
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Table 4 

Role oF incomes in kind (in rash term?) 
on the largest farms in tin 1 Central Province of Kenya. 
1963-1904 







Districts 


Indices 




Meru 


Nyeri 


Port 
Hall 


Ki.im- 
bn 


Cash i monies, shill. 




3,203 


:i, in? 


t ,GG6 


2,411 


Incomes in kind 




1 ,117 


1,870 


1,208 


1,303 


Total 






4,077 


2, ( m 


3,804 


Percentage of incomes in 
kind 


20 


37 




37 


Percentage of food 
tion in total food 


produr- 
balanee 


M 


G(i 


52 


435 



Source; Republic of Kcni/a, Economic Survy of Central 
PtOpince I9t>3/t;4, Nairobi, iSOt, pp. 34, 35 # 

lure. Subsistence farming here accounted For the main Food 
consumed on the farms— cereals, beans, tuberiforms, frid 
and vegetables. The farms bought only 15 per ceol of th 
foods in the market in the Meru district, in the Fori Hal 
district— 13 per'cent and in the Kiambu district— 18 per cent 
whereas cash was spent mainly on meal, milk and fish prod 
nets. Thus, even on the most profitable peasant farms ti 
(he regions of commercial agriculture Ihe bond between com 
modify and subsislence farming was maintained. In general 
in Ihe Central Province of Kenya, whore African comraercin 
tanning is best developed, Ihe peasants' cash expenditure 
on the main food items (cereals, beans, vegetables, and frail 
is very small— only 14 per cent of all cash spending by tin 
inhabitants of Ihe province. This i.s because peasants grov 
these foods on I heir own farms. 

Classifying African farms by the percentage of eommodii. 
production, some economists deal mainly with quantil} 
indicators and lose sigh I of qualify indicators. Thus, fd 
example, Hans Hulhenberg, a prom men I West Germai 
agriculturalist uses quantify indicators to suggest sing] hi: 
OU1 four types of African farms; subsistence farms, win 
the degree of commercial isal ion of Ihe gross prodncl i 
less than 25 per cent; partially commercial farms with I 



regp0 nding indicator of 25 to 50 per cent, semi-commer- 
■al farms (50 to 75 per cent) and commercial farms (over 
75 per cent). 1 Tl isqiiile clear, however, (hat though quantity 
indicators are important, Ihey cannot show the profound 
difference between African farms as regards their ties with 
the market. 

In terms of quality indicators, we may consider separate- 
ly the following three types of farming, which define the 
degree of development of commodity production in Ihe 
African villager subsistence farms that produce no cash 
crops, semi-subsistence farms that combine subsistence 
and commodity production, and, finally, commercial farms 
where food production for Ihe farmer's own use plays an 
insignificant role. 2 One may say that at the beginning of 
the 1970s semi-subsistence farming predominated. 

Even now food crops play a big role in indigenous cash 
crop farming. According to John C. de Wilde, "a prominent 
characteristic of African agriculture' is its continued empha- 
sis on subsistence farming. It is probable that as much as 
70 per cent of the land and 60 per cent of the labor are 
devoted to subsistence production." 3 

Eckhard Baum, who studied peasant farms in the Kilom- 
bero Valley (Tanzania), noles that the competition between 
commodity and subsislence production gravitates in favour 
of the latter, and emphasises that the main reason why 
cash cotton failed in this region was that "the cotton must 
be weeded at the same time as the food crop, rice". 4 

Subsistence production often hinders Hie introduction 
of marketable crops. Bui where these crops are grown, the 
agrotechnical methods depend on food production for con- 
sumption. "Unfortunately a largt? proportion of Ihe cotton 
crop of Ihe area under consideration is sown after other 
crops have been harvested." writes -T. D. TolhiU. "and is 
thus retarded until July or August .... experience indicates 



1 Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania , 
od. by tr. Iiiithoiiberg, Mi'mrhen, 10(58. p. 359. 

2 Sometimes students of Africa single out one more type o\ Uuni- 
ing— namely that which is entirely alienated from the market. However, 
such farms are on longer typical of African countries. They are only 
to hr- found in the least accessible regions. 

3 John do Wildo, E.cjH'riritces with Agricultural !>enlopmcnt in 
Tropical Africa, Vol. 1, Maryland, 1907, pp. 21-22. 

* Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development itl Tanza- 
p. 42. 
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.a early sowing is besl, but owing to the complication 
that food crops occupy the land until June or July (he onl* 
Mdv.ce winch can be given to the native cultivator is Z 
plant bis cotton as early as be can possibly manage" 1 rathe* 
than rise new seeds and chemical fertilisers. Neverlheh^ 
when a peasant is forced to choose between growing enon ]i 

^^:t~ 8 more from cash crops ' he 

There is a dose inlerrelat ionship between subsistence 
aiid commercial farming. While it does not eliminate sub- 
sistence farming, commercial farming often affects it, forc- 
ing the peasant to grow less valuable food crops for consump- 
tion, Gordon Wrigley notes that in the cotton regions 
ot hast Africa, the preceding crop mav delay planting 
may aggravate the situation, as in the case of maize replac" 
in* finger millet in East Africa, as a food crop preceding 
cotton. The maize harvest is about weeks later than f I 
mwwe harvcstV This explains why Uganda's colonial 
administration tended to restrict maize cultivation in the 
cotton regions. 

It was often the case that the introduction of cash Crops 
on peasant farms considerably worsened the peasants' diet 
In Ubangi-Shan, now the Central African Republic." 
wrrtcs H F. Johnston, "the newly introduced cotton crop 
conflicted with the seasonal peaks in labour requirement 
for the traditiona millet and sorghum crops. This was the 
chief factor underlying the expansion of manioc production 
at t he expense of those cereal crops, a shift which represent 
ed deterioration in the quality of the diet from a nutrition- 
al and economic point of view." 3 

A similar situation also developed in Upper Volta Here 
1% is difficult to sow cotton early, since specialists have 
not yet discovered methods for combining its cultivation 
will] tJiat ot food crops most vital to the peasant. "Whore 
each fanner is obliged to grow a certain acreage of cotton " 
writes Wilde, sorghum and millet have been replaced lo 
some extent, by cassava which can be planted later and 



a hJk T °u! ,m i ^Smtatum iti Uganda, London, WW. p. 196. 
M. * by * ^ and 
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produces more calories per unit of labor and unit of area 
but has notable nutritional deficiences." 1 

Thus, even where the conditions of subsistence cropping 
have deteriorated because of the introduction of commercial 
production, the peasants cling to it as one of their main 
sources of livelihood. The income per unit of labour from 
growing rash crops is always higher I ban from growing 
subsistence crops. For example, in Egypt in 1945-48, the 
not income from a feddan of cotton was 27 Egyptian pounds, 
of rice— 15, millet— 5. and maize— 4. In 1957, according 
to Africa scholar A. A. Onokhov, an Ivory Coast peasant 
could produce in one hour cocoa worth 50 African francs, 
or coffee worth 40 to 50 African francs. From one hectare 
of peanuts, an export crop, the peasant received a profit 
of 16.000-20,000 African francs, and from one hectare of 
millet, a profit, of 7.500-10,000 African francs. 2 A survey 
in 1962 in the Usmao Sukumaland district (Tanganyika) 
showed that the gross returns per working day (8 hours) 
was 5.38 shillings for cotton, 3.54 for maize and 3.36 shil- 
lings for rice. 3 

Notwithstanding differences in cash returns, African 
peasants were anxious to continue their subsistence farming, 
and not because of any fidelity to tradition, but for purely 
economic reasons. Since villages were, as a rule, isolated 
from the market, only subsistence farming coald provide 
the peasanl with the requisite supply of food. Of course, 
it would be incorrect to conclude from this that there was 
no food trading in villages, especially in regions of commer- 
cial agriculture. But the bulk of the food on sale was locally 
produced and subject to abrupt price fluctuations. During 
me harvesting season, when the poorer peasants sold their 
jood to pay their debts, prices were extremely low. But 
before the harvesting, when the demand was highest, prices 
rose steeply, putting market food out of the reach of the 
average peasant. Such price fluctuations gave scope for 
usury. Buying up cheap food immediately after harvesting, 
ncti fanners resold it at exorbitant prices or lent it before 
tue next harvest came round (this is considered in more 

I J- de Wilde. Op. cit.. Vol. 2. p. ,' J ,7. 
r 3 f" Economic History of Africa, Moscow, 1900, p. 150 (in Russian). 
Berlin (West)" IGO^'p ^ ricuUural Develo P™ent in Tanganyika 
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detail Inter). Under thes© conditions the snl&fstence farw 
Ing was economically necessarv, 1 and any sale of f, )0l i 
crops was mainly of a forced nature. It is no accident 1!,,, 
in many regions of Tropical Africa sains of food prod, J 
on their own farms is only the lot of the poorest peasant* 
I ins is confirmed, in particular, by the fact that Hausa 
farmers m Nigeria consider it a disgrace fo sell their nw, 
grain produce. 1 

In general, the undeveloped nature of the home market 
consolidated by the colonialists, made retention nf s\i& 
sistence farming an economic necessity. This condition 
was characteristic of most of the regions specialism- h 
export crops. At the same time subsistence farming w& 
afso retained in those localities where commercial agricul- 
ture had been developing as food crop production, this 
being duo to the great difference between farm and consumer 
prices. This difference was especially great where the colon- 
ial administration established a monopoly on food purcha- 
sing. For example, in Northern Rhodesia in'lOfiO, ibe *ovcm- 
menf paid the European farmer 35 shillings 6 pence for 
a sack of maize, and only 24 sh. and 2 pence to the Afric m 
peasant, Tn Southern Rhodesia in the prices were V 

shillings pence and 20 shillings respectively. 2 Ry mani- 
pulating prices, colonialists gained large sums from' African 
peasants selling their produce to sfate-rt.n procurement 
agencies. As a result of artificially increased prices. Euro- 
pean farmers gained considerable additional cash for their 
produce, Tn these conditions the African peasants found 
it more profitable to retain subsistence production of Food 
rather than pay high prices on the market. 3 



mlrt^r™*,™,* °- f <M*****»S P^antnr. A North, rn 

JVtgcriat, Case Study . \i-tuian Institute of Soci:.I and Fkonomk 
Research, Tbadnn, July. t0R8, p. 2W. '^unonm 

TV w* r' £ vnn . Wj f- S* r \ cv,tlt ™ Nnrthnn Rhodnia, Moscow. 

. 236 fin n^n)- Southern Wwd^n. Report of the Advisorv Com- 
mittee on he Development ; of ft* B»6i& Resources o SouS 

W&?ml*V m \™*™ n t0 ,,1P Rol « nf ****** 

m r!2* i* dmraclorfetic that on the basis oi low prices on produce 
sold by AMwm tnmth countries as Northern and Southern Rhodes a- 
I' J oritfinMon «m The peasants Tound it ®teS 

^ilS!«f etm ^ oapda w J inn . V**< 'ta^d of selling to Hir 

government produce marketing; hoards, as required 1> V aw soma 
enterprise Afncans .ell their crops to Europeans, who market S 
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Oue of the most important features oi African commercial 
aricuHiire was that its development was tied to the rcquiru- 
pients oi' foreign monopoly capital and not to spontaneous, 
immanent growth oi" private commodity relations. In con- 
nection with this, the African agricultural market took 
.shape not on the basis ol spontaneous private competition, 
with its sphere limited to small-scale sporadic trading, 
but on the basis of monopoly oi foreign capital, closely 
interlocked with the colonial administration, and rural 
usurers and traders. In its most developed form this symbio- 
sis of the lower forms oi capital monopoly and modem forms 
inherent in the imperialist stage oi' capitalist development, 
is found in the activity ol "marketing hoards" set up by the 
British colonialists alter World War 11. However, in its 
less developed form, this symbiosis can be traced back 
to much earlier periods. 

The history oi cot ton purchasing in Uganda, which reflects 
the main stages in the establishment of the colonial state 
monopoly on marketing of farm produce, is a typical ex- 
ample. 

The emergence of cash cotton production in Uganda at 
the beginning of the twentieth century is traceable to the 
demands of Lancashire textile manufacturers, who were 
short of crude cotton. Up to 1UU7 the Uganda Company 
was the only buyer of cotton. But when cotton began to be 
produced on a large scale this company could not cope with 
the buying. It did not have the technical facilities at that 
time to maintain its monopoly. Porters were the only means 
of transport to the railway. This enabled the small trades- 
man, usually of Indian, and sometimes of African origin, 
to supersede the company in buying peasant cotton and 
to thrive on money-lending operations. However, to restrict 
competition, which brought about an increase in farm prices 
and thus injured the interests ol larger companies, the 
colonial administration began to restrict the number ol 
traders by issuing licences. However, this did not decrease 
. l0 number of trader-buyers, which continued to grow, as 
a so did the competition between them, even when the 

fiurn lC * r 0wn ' thereby escaping the discriminatory taxation. The 
line pea, / s Keueiutly keep half the saving thereby eliected." (T. Frank, 
v Nationalism: The Struggle Jur Power in Rkodcda-N 'tjusuland, 
* Y ork, lotiu, p. 299.) 
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colonial administration itself established lower price* 01) 
cotton bought From peasants. 

At the beginning oi the i<J2Us, however, when moi 01 
trucks were put to use for transporting cotton, the traded 
also began to buy up col ton in neighbouring districts, whicj 
znade competition sharper and led to an increase in buying 
prices. Tin's in t uui caused profits of large col ton-exporting 
companies lo dec-line. Finally, the Bjilish Cotlon Grow 
Association demanded that, a monopoly System be introduced 
for cotton buying with (he objective of lowering farm priced 
In 1933 tike colonial administration introduced lOjgis - 
tion which gave the owners of ginneries a monopoly ji t 
buying cotton from African peasants. In accordance v. i 
this legislation the cotton-growing regions were divided 
into zones where cotton coutd be sold and processed, with 
transportation between zones being prohibited. This enabled 
the owners of small ginneries, who sold their produce lu 
private British firms, to form zonal associations and dictate 
their terms to buyers of cotlon, who were reduced to the 
role of agents. By 1935, in Uganda only 44 Irader-buyets 
remained who carried out separate operations. Their share 
oi I he cotlon crop was less than 3 per cent. Due to the eslah- 
lishment of a cotton-buying monopoly, farm prices wire 
considerably reduced. 

In the years of World War II, when tighter slate con- 
trols were established over the marketing of African peas- 
ants' produce, this monopoly was strengthened even more. 
The colonial administration began to fix prices lor expert 
produce and to control its sales, regulating the profits of 
processing-plant owners and export firms. This allowed Lie 
colonial administration to exact huge sums as export tares, 
Thus, private forms of monopoly began lo take the shape 
of a slate monopoly. These changes immediately affected 
the position of the African peasants. The share of Uganda's 
actual producers in cotton export earnings was reduced from 
GO per cen t i n the 1 930s I o 23-33 per cen t i n 1 1142-43 an d 1944r4 5 . 

In the years following World War 11 slate controls over 
sales became official through the establishment of market- 
ing boards, which assumed tlie functions oi government regu- 
lation. These boards monopolised the buying of produce from 
African peasants and its sale to export firms. The purchasing 
prices included large deductions in the form of marketing 
board profits, export taxes and returns to a special fund tot 
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tabilising prices. Officially (his fund was lo help preserve 
lixerl incomes for the peasants when I he market situation 
deteriorated. In reality, tremendous sums were withdrawn 
from the fund lo serve the needs of the colonial administra- 
tion and to create an infrastructure thai would attract foreign 
private capital. 

The profits of the colonial administration through these 
hoards in the form of various deductions represented gains 
for its monopoly on sales and purchases of the produce of 
African peasants and were one of I he main forms of robbing- 
African villages, 1 During the period from 1950 to 1953 alone 
the net profit of Uganda's colonial treasury from the sale of 
peasant produce, including export taxes, totalled 14.9 mil- 
lion pounds sterling, while African cotton and coffee produc- 
ers earned only 13.8 million pounds. But these figures do 
not reveal the scale of the robbing of the African peasant by 
the slate. Besides the sums mentioned, if we also consider 
the poll-lax, the lax on produce sold by peasants in Jocai 
markets, and indirect taxes on manufactured goods bought 
by peasants, the scale of this plunder will be much greater. 
Tims, according to E. H. Winter, who polled the coffee 
producers of the Bwaniba tribe at the beginning of the i95Gs 
"out of every three shillings income generated in Bwamba 
the Government takes two" 2 from the African poasanls. 

The peasants of olher British colonies were in the same 
distressing slrails. In Nigeria, lor example, in 1947-1048 
four marketing boards were created which monopolised Hie 
guying of cocoa, peanuts, palm oil and cotton. Between 
1947 and 1954 alone these organisations appropriated about 
120 million pounds sterling by robbing the African peasants. s 

1 In relation lo I he African producer:- the marketing boards acted 
\ a 8encies for drawing off the surplus product to the benefit of the 
'oiual administration, in relation to European owners they were 
lioaH 06 05 Sul)si djes. "Historically the formation of several commodity 
UnmiKi* 1 !! V ot U1>c0nnecte d with European agriculture," slates an 
of i.™ / re l ,orl oi 19ti3 - "High cost production by European farmers 
protect Ucts r sucn as cereals and dairy products needed not only larili 
in- ?7 j n om im P°rt S T but also subsidising by consumers. 1 ' Quoted 
MiuS! i Vo" Productiori and Tr(lde '» East Africa, ed. by P. Zajadas, 
Sniiti,„ en ' iv u > P- A similar situation also arose in Northern and 
°mae m Rhodesia. 

s "tjsilt ^ inter ' Bwamba Economy. The Development of a Primitive 
3 I " fe Economy in Uganda, Kampala, 1955, p. 35. 

' *V Tumanova, Formation of the African Bourgeoisie, Moscow, 
P- » tin Russian). 
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til Ghana (luring the period from 1947/48 to 1956/57 lh 
profit of the Konow Marketing Board was 558 J million 
pounds sterling, whereas the Ghana cocoa producers got only 
288.3 million pounds during this period. 1 As A, G. Hopkins 
pointed out, "the main beneficiaries of the statutory monop- 
olies were the large expatriate firms. Official patronage con- 
firmed and extended the private pooling arrangements 
which they had operated previously. These lirms not only 
supported .slate intervention, they even helped to plan ii . '- 

The colossal plundering of the peasants became possible 
fir* I o.t all because it was confined to the sphere of commod- 
ity production and did not. affect subsistence fanning which 
was the African producers' main source of livelihood. 3 At 
the same time this possibility could only he realised under 
a monopoly on buying and selling African peasant produce. 

The peculiar feature was that the monopoly was based on 
small private capital. The colonial administration itself 
bought nothing from the peasants. The peasant produce was 
usually bought by traders, agents of companies operating 
processing plants, in this way the peasant produce passed 
through the hands of many middlemen. In Nigeria peasants 
usually .sold cocoa ft, itineranl Iraders, no! by weight but 
by a kind of yardstick; these sold it to buyers in the markc , 
and thereupon the cocoa went to other, bigger traders. The 
artificially low prices, which enabled the colonialists to ob- 
tain high pro Fits, could only exist if there was a monopoly 
ol" tiie small buyer secured by the system of licencing, and 
dependence on credits, and also because most peasants had 
no means of transport and were therefore forced to deal with 



1 P. I. Kupriyanov, Agriculture in Ghana Moscow, 1971!, 

I». 107 (in Russian), 

- A. (.;. Hopkins, Op. cit., p. 2Gb'. 

3 Compared with lite European-owned enterprises the African 
farms were better adapted to lower prices. This fact has been pointed 
out in many studies. II. team writes the following on this questio: : 
"The fall in price for maize was not so disastrous for the African pro- 
ducer, as hi$ standard of living was low and he had not been involved 
in the same capital expenditure and labour costs as had the European 
fanner of the White Highlands (i.e. Kenya— Y.L )".— [!. Fearn, An 
African Economy. A Study of the Economic Development of the 
\ valuta Province of Kenya 1903-19.53, Oxford, 1901, p. 83. From the 
point of view of evaluating the possibilities of survival for farms in 
low price conditions this approach is correct. However, nothing 
said, perhaps deliberately, of the fact that this state of affairs is due 
t0 l lie impoverishment ami backwardness of African peasant farms. 



(oca I middlemen, lo whom they usually owed money. Tu 
other words, to maintain low prices (here had to he a mo- 
nopoly for middlemen al all stages. The colonial administra- 
tion itself pro vided the bond between I lie small buyers (who 
wer e often also usurers) and I he large companies, and pock- 
eted huge profits through the marketing boards. 

This system of buying peasant produce existed in the 
British colonies. In former French Africa statutory control 
over exports was less developed. It whs as late as 1955 that 
price stabilisation offices were set up to subsidise private 
firms exporting agricultural raw materials. In the French 
colonies, peasant produce was bought fay middlemen for 
large private firms, not for statutory organisations. Here 
is what G. Y. Skorov, a Soviet scholar on Africa, writes 
about the French monopolies plundering African producers; 
"In exchange for credits traders supply the companies with 
certain export produce, say, peanuts. Similar relationships 
exist between all links of the commodity chain right down 
to the actual producer, who, in fact, sells his produce long 
before the harvest by taking loans in cash or, more often, in 
commodities from the traders.... Tied down by the credits 
received, the peasant has no right, to sell his harvest to any- 
body but his creditor. The latter takes advantage of his mo- 
nopoly to impose on the peasant purchase prices that are 
tantamount to robbery." 1 The scale of this plunder is evident 
From the figures given in Skorov's book. In 1951 the colonial 
monopolies were selling peanuts at the price of 135 francs 
per kilo, whereas their agents had bought them from the 
peasants at 1 7-35 francs per kilo. According lo the official 
data of the Ministry for Overseas Territories, the share of 
tne actual producer in 1950 was less than 25 per cent of the 
cotton selling prices in Black Africa and about 15 per cent 
en the prices paid by the mother-countries* industries.' 2 

fhe monopoly position of the middlemen at all stages 
o^salea W as the most characteristic feature of the colonial 

ml G- X-' Skorov . French Imperialism in Went Africa, Moscow, 
•°«Jo, p. 7/ (i ji Russian). 
3 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

15 fnr COr ? il3gto :i ,Jook hy i]i0 Sovic;t agriculturalist L. A. Pridraan, 
the ww 5 Payment were made in pro-revolutionary Egypt alon" 

16 tT*v tr avelled by cotton from the field to Alexandria and another 
maS i'' enlS K! il reachcri thc P° rl ol ' destination. See L. A. Frid- 
MteennPLl 882 ^ 95 ^ Social and Economic Structure of the Village, 

w ' 1J 'd, p. 276 (in Russian). 
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exploitation of the peasants as petty-commodity producers 
However, the nature of the capital represcn led by the mid" 
oTemen varied. At its lowest stage — the stage of direct con- 
tact with (he producer-it had merchant and usury features 
characteristic oi the Middle Ages, whereas at its hiffhe* 
stage it had the features of modern monopoly capital. Howev 
er, the merchant's and usurer's capital of' the lowest stage 
was not independent capital, but served through trade arid 
capital? m ag£mf and "^AJlMiiw for modern monopoly 

This shows that the exploitation of the village by inter 
national monopoly took place mainly in such forms which 
while involving it in production relationships, did not. entail 
capitalist-oriented transformations. Theorei ically, this sit. 
nation, traceable toj the nature of usury, was explained lour, 
ago by Karl Marx. "Usurer's capital/' he emphasised, "2 
the characteristic form of interest-bearing capital corres- 
ponds lo the predominance of small-scale production of the 
selt-employed peasant and small master craftsman. When 
the labourer is confronted by the conditions of labour and 
by the product of labour in the shape of capital, as under M, c 
developed capitalist mode of production, he has no occasion 
lo borrow any money as a producer. When he does any mon- 
ey borrowing, he docs so, for instance, at the pawnshop to 
secure personal necessities. But wherever the labourer is 
the owner whether actual or nominal, of his conditions of 
abour and his product, he stands as a producer in relation 

tar's T^apitS^ ^ capUal ' whldl confron ^ as usu- 
The international monopolies bought the peasant produce 
intended lor export themselves or through trade boards, 
in the tew cases where a relatively developed home market 
for agricultural products appeared, if also came under the 
control of international monopolies. This was the case in 
Northern H hodesia and Kenya, lor example, where trade 

1 Underlining the fact that local merchant's and usurer's caoil .1 

^2 nr Ca,ne U,C a , 8ent and of monopoly ca^ » . 

.to ! ■ »?T*. ri C ou , 1 Monisms between them, expre,,-.i 
m the Ah ican traders struggle to increase their profits and shake oil 
he r dependence on the monopolies. It is known, for oxampletLat 
Irate played a big role in the creation of the Rassen Llcine ift Demo 
cratique AFricain (RDA) (Do.nocratio Union of Air ka party or i 
I'rench Afnea, a the appearance of an action "roup in KiS?*E 
- K. Marx, Capital, Vol. HI, Moscow, 1075, p. 594. ^ 
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hoards bough! up peasant maize, and in Egypt wl lere 5 per 
cent of the commercial and financial enterprises conlrolled 
u p to 98 per cenl of the capitals and determined the system 
f purchase and price for grain, sugar, vegetables, fruit, 
meat and fish. Supported by foreign commercial hanks, 
some 300 to 350 enterprises maintained a largo network of 
operators, including up to 20,000-25,000 hired operators, 
an d tens of thousands of formally independent traders 
buying rural produce sold both in external and domestic 
markets. 1 

When the home market was limited lo small-scale pur- 
chases and sales of food (this being characteristic of most 
countries in Tropical Africa) and when foreign monopolies 
found it difficult to directly subordinate the market, it 
was conlrolled by African tradesmen. However, the monop- 
oly trend appeared here as well. One of the publications 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) pointed out 
that in the wholesale market in West African countries 
"the purchasing and distribution of specific staple food crops 
such as plantain are under the control of one person, nor- 
mally a woman, and entry into these markets is often very 
difficult. There is also a complicated system of granting 
credit to the wholesalers and retailers so that the group is 
even more tightly closed to competition." 2 This trend lo 
monopolise the sale of food in African markets and the lim- 
ited competition between traders compelled the peasant 
to sell his products for next to nothing. As many observers 
note, farm prices are directly proportional to the number of 
buyers in the district, and where there arc fewer buyers 
11 is easier for Ihem to agree upon the purchasing price. The 
colonial administration encouraged this lo a considerable 
oegree by a system of limited licensing, eliminating free 
competition among traders. Thus, even where foreign monop- 
•y capital could not gain a direct foothold, there existed 
uonopohstic forms of buying and selling agricull ural pro- 
uce. However, it should be taken into account that Afri- 
anrl 5? mmercifl1 agriculture wa s oriented mainly on export, 
a] ,? h ° me nmrket continued to develop only as collaler- 
° the raw-material basis necessary for the industries of 
Patent state. Therefore African agricultural production 
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2 n? r . m ? le details see L. A. Fridman, Op. tit., pp. 375-819. 
Quoted in:W. O. Jones, Op. oil., p. 15. 
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for the market was completely subordinated to the needs n r 
international monopoly capital. 

One effect nl' I his subordination was the syslcm of sl.il, 
control pi production proves on peasant farms, espociallv 
widely developed in the Tropical Belt ©| the continent 
Atrtcan rural cash^cropping historically originated, as l 
rule on the basis oi extra-economic coercion. For example 
in Uganda, during ihc early decades of I he twentieth centm-v 
cotton was allowed !o he grown only from seeds obtained 
rom the state plant nurseries. The peasants had to destrov 
1,1(3 P^ts after the harvesting: and, according to govern- 
ment circulars, were allowed only one crop a year, though 
climatic conditions allowed tor two crops. Such restrictions 
were oi course established for agroteclmical reasons, but 
their enlevement was an act of undisguised bureaucratic 
tyranny and increased the peasants' dependence on the colo- 
nial functionaries. 

It is worth noting that even after cash market production 
became a necessity for the peasant, the system of state, 
bureaucratic conlrol of African commercial agriculture con- 
tinued to thrive And this was not accidental. As stressed 
by l. fiurke, the significance of major dependence upon 
export taxes is two-fold. The dependence of government upon 
fins source of income has encouraged, if not required ffov- 
emment involvement and control of marketing of export 
commodities. This in turn has frequently required adminis- 
trative control at the earlier stages of planting a nd harvest- 
ing. It is only a short step from regulating the planting liar- 
vesting and marketing of crops to the formation of a com- 
preHensive and powerful marketing hoard. 1 ' 1 

Another important Feature of the agrarian policy of the 
colonialists is their shaping the commodity production oi 
peasant farms into a single-crop system, often entailing a 
distinct specials Lion of the economies of African countries 
in the world market. This was done to ensure that under 
the subsistence economy the growing of the casli crop needed 
by monopo y would be the only source of cash for the peas- 
ant, and this in turn presupposed the absence (or at lea<i 
an embryonic slale) of the local market for other types of 
commodity produce and, above all, food. 

The single-crop system not only guaranteed specialisa- 
tion ol com modity production in line with the colonialists' 
1 F. Burke, Tanganyika. Preplanning, Syracuse, 1DG5, p. 21 
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needs, but also ensured its growth in the setting of declin- 
ing farm prices, since the peasants had practically no other 
w;l y to earn cash. In this connection we cauno! but agree 
tfith E. Clayton who emphasises the fact that the peasants' 
"unresponsiveness lo a price fall measures the extent In 
which export crops ... exceed in profitability the alternative 
crops open lo the farmer". 1 The peasant was the less "respon- 
sive" to falling prices Ihe smaller his chances of going over to 
producing new kinds of cash crops, or, in other words. Ihe 
more stable was the single-crop character of his commodity 
production. And this worked in the interests of the colonial- 
ists, who benefited by buying raw materials at low prices. 
In fact, the African peasant could grow only one cash crop 
under the conditions created by the colonialists. This was 
attained by measures restricting the growth of local markets, 
statutory distribution of planting and seed material, orga- 
nisation of the system of sales and processing of peasant pro- 
duce, etc. 

In contrast to the farms and plantations owned by Euro- 
peans, the African small-commodity farms did not require 
the colonialists to invest, capital directly in the sphere of 
production, though 1 hey could invest in research or develop- 
ment of the best sort of export, crop for African conditions, 
building of plants for primary processing of agricultural 
produce, road-building, etc. However, in (lie former case 
private capital accounted for the bulk of investment into 
farms and plantations while in the Jailer ease it came from 
the colonial administration. 

As already noled, the bonds that tied commercial and 
subsistence agriculture allowed the colonialists to buy up 
African peasant, produce at absurdly low prices. The cash 
spent by ihe peasant went mainly into taxes and consume]' 
goods. The cash spent on production needs was negligible. 
For example, in Northern Nigeria the peasant, commodity 
Producer used 80 to AO per cent of his annual income for per- 
sonal needs, while the share of production outlays varied 
rom j <o - per cent in the lower groups (30 per cent of Ihe 
juiilics) and up to 6 to 15 per cent in ihe higher groups 
p e] . () [- the families)." The cash production expenses 

1 K. Clayton, Op. cut., p. 102. 
A n G " Smith, The Economy a) llausa Communities of Zaria. 
lq " e Porl lo the Colonial Social Science Research Council, London, 
iy55 « pp. 190-97. 
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of an average family in Hie Mbeya District. Tanganyika) 
at the beginning of tho fifties, according to an estimate hi 
F. Wright, were limited to the cost of two hoes, and thm 
accounled tor merely 2 lo 3 per cent of [lie year's cash spend, 
tag. It should he mentioned that this district had compare 
tively developed commodity relations. 1 This index of ex- 
tremely low production expenditure is confirmed by the 
resulls of other slndies. The data which follow, publish, ,] 
m I he collection Smallholder Farming and Smallholder 
Development in Tanzania, characterise mainly the large 
commodity economics in regions or developed commercial 
agriculture (see Table 5). 

Tabh 5 

Share of cash outlays in gro*s returns 
oF peasant economic? (beginning of the 1960s) 



Districts 

Avernse farm 


Shiiiyanga 


Kwim- 

ba* 


Ukc- 


to** 


bn*** 


Farm gross return 


1 ,400 


664 


429 


1 , 140 


2,0n0 


C(L«ts of means of 












production 


107 


55 




94 


m 


Costs of hired labour 


110 


32 


9 


96 


27 


Total costs of 












production 


217 


87 


43 


190 


76 


Share of costs in 












gross returns 


15 


13 


in 


17 


14 


Degree of 












commercial nation **** 


60 


45 


16 


60 


52 



Tn Shinto!?'! fSSESW' K , win '¥ 1 and Uknowr are cotton-arowintr rii strict-;. 
Soni iomtm cmb,iiccd »eV^et»i)JHtt0^3flg commodity economies „f 

mu-s*** Th,St ' data r ° fCr t0 lllrsov< " rrost prosperous cofkr-producing 6fifi»o>- 

g t^M^iW'^& mi ^ ;ms> ****** r,r **■ * ti]c 



See F. Wnglil African Consumer* in Ni,as<,l„nd and Tanirant/i/c". 
An Enquiry into lire l)istrilm1 inn and Consiimpl inn of Commoditr.- 
among Africans Carried Out in 1952-1953, London, 1955. p. 13. 
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fji general, in the regions of commercial farming in the 
continental part of Tanzania, in the mid-sixties the share 
of production expenditure in the peasants' gross cash income 
averaged 10-15 per cent, if we leave out I he coffee-producing 
regions, where the share is considerably lower, and the wheat 
legions where the share may be bigger due lo use of tractors. 

The same applies to Kenya. For example, according to 
surveys in the Nyeri District in 1962 and 1963/1964 and 
quoted by H. Ruthenberg, 1 production costs per acre of 
five-year coffee plants were 301 shillings (49 shillings for 
means of production and 252 shillings for hired labour). 
At the same time the per acre costs of planting coffee came 
up to 605 shillings (391 shillings for buying coffee plants and 
214 shillings for hired labour). 2 

If we take into consideration that coffee trees bear fruit 
for more than 30 years, the per annum depreciation would be 
about 20 shillings. Thus the annual production costs per 
acre of five-year coffee plants wore about 320 shillings, where- 
as the gross income from coffee sales per acre was 4,297 
shillings, i.e. the share of production expenditure came up 
to roughly 7 per cent. 3 

It stands lo reason that average indicators may sometimes 
conceal large differences in the production costs of various 
social groups. However, in many regions of commercial 
agriculture these differences were not very great. From this 
point of view it would be interesting lo consider the data 
obtained in the mid-50s concerning cocoa-producing farms 
in Ghana and given in Table 6. 

It can be seen from this table that I lie share of out lays 
for means of production in the case of all farms is extremely 
low (in the lower groups the share is even larger than in the 
higher groups), which indicates t he roughly equal technical 
level of cocoa-growing on the poorer and richer peasant 



1 See H. Ruthenberg, African Agricultural Production 
n *nt Policy in Kenya 1952-1&6$ X Berlin (West), 1966. 
* fbtd., p. 18. 

. , Those small outlays in marketable- production can serve as a sort 
* nidicator of the degree of commercialisation of the African farms 

?J a whole. However, it should be noted that in the African village 

gg 86 expenses are restricted almost completely Lo the commodity 
auehes and are negligible in [.he case of food crops. Therefore, when 

snL Us V lata ,,ia( characterise market production, they turn QUI to he 

■wnewhat inflated. 
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S h! e ^l° a d ti?n t * ™» c?coa-prnd_uciii S farms m ohann 
iu riiation to their gross meonres for 19 rr 



Average 
indicators 



Cost of agri- 
cultural 
produc- 
tion, shil- 
lings, 
including: 
payments 
to labour- 
ers 

payments 
to season- 
;i I work- 
ers 
Percentage 
of agricul- 
tural pro- 
duction 
cost in 
gross in- 
come 
Percentage 
of labour 
payments, 
including 
seasonal 
labour, in 
total cost 
of agricul- 
tural pro- 
duction 
Percentage 
of wages 
of seasonal 
labour in 
total cost 
of agricul- 
tural pro- 
duct ion 



1.360 



100 



70 



20 



12.040 



7.3 



250 



190 



40 



Total gross earned income— in shillings 



l'.fi50 3.640 



4, $40 



4,970 



380 



I'M I 



80 



12.3 



90 



490 



350 



110 



GS0 



540 



110 



8t0 



G70 



110 



13.5 



15.7 



92 



20 



95 



1C.7 



820 



020 



150 



7.080 



9,730 



1 ,320 



170 



150 



14.8 



95 



10 



21 



915 



2,211! 



1,970 



230 



10.400 a J 



19.1 



94 



10.2 



13.0 



4,i80 58. 
180 I IOC 



23.0 



97 



22.8 ' 16? 



99 



18.3 



11.0 



1.0 



99 



0.4 



Sourer; Ghana: of foe Government SfallMeia,, 



farms. The main outlays were connected with the exploi- 
tation of labour— not so much hired labour (the share of 
costs of seasonal labour in the higher groups of the econo- 
mies is smaller Hi an in the lower) as metayage labour. Thus, 
the level of production costs and their structure both prove 
that even on large African farms the outlays were primarily 
not for capitalist production (i.e. for means of production 
and wages) but for objects of personal consumption. There- 
fore, in general, the farms in the regions of commercial 
agriculture and also where subsistence cropping was predom- 
inant, remained food-producing farms. 

The low prices set by flic colonialists affected not so much 
the reproduction process as the consumption of peasants, 
compelling Ihem lo do more work fo satisfy their needs in 
goods and services paid for in cash. This retarded the devel- 
opment of the home market, on the one hand, and held 
down the growth of peasants' needs, on the other. 

On the whole, commodity-money relations were inciden- 
tal to the process of reproduction of cash crops, not to men- 
lion food crops. The land as a means of production, many 
implements, often the seeds, as well as a largo section of 
labour and cattle, were directly reproduced on peasant farms. 
Therefore their semi-subsistence character was expressed 
not only in the fact that the development of commercial 
agriculture was based on retaining subsistence farming, but 
also (and this is probably much more import an I) in the fad 
that the reproduction process in commercial agriculture 
was due first and foremost lo relationships inherent in sub- 
sistence farming. Market ties influenced the reproduction 
Process on the peasant farms only to a small degree. There- 
fore, to subordinate tin's process to the needs of commodity 
Production, it was necessary lo resort to extra-economic 
coercion, one variety of which was bureaucratic regulation 
°i production processes for growing commodity crops. 

.such farms, exploited by the colonialists, could only exist 
Riven a primitive material and technical basis, "Over much 
I greater part of Tropical Africa," writes John C. de Wilde, 
'bo hoe and the machete are still the only agricultural tools. 

nile ox-plowing has made tremendous progress in certain 
j? eas il has failed Jo catch on in many other areas even whore 

le Keeping of livestock is not prevented by I lie prevalence 
cart tS6tse fl y* TIie oi ox-carts or other anhmiJ-drawn 

rt s> which are considerably more expensive than plows, 
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M,^ S L?jn ar / iU, f a , ti0n , < ? btai,10d 1,1 Nor "' where m 

c am metRc4a of land irrigation ami cultivation persisf, 
Wooden ploughs without mouldboards. primitive sickle, 
and flat s were the main agricultural tools! hSSSCS? 
phased extortion of raw materials based on the „, ™i 
traditional implements and techniques 
Low labour productivity due to the primitive tools and 

n mofitahle ° T* «• of >«C 

unprofitable as a basis for creatine surplus value. "Afric,, 

term incomes" write A. Pees and Ft. Howard who ma L 

surveys ,n Northern Rhodesia, "are however a rived Tt 

unpaid family labour (by family Pees and Howard mean a 
poisons working on the farm for food-)'. /.). If the value 
of mm represented by unpaid family labour were to be 
epiaced by cash payments, then the farmers' rewards would 

«nS*t y dim!nished antl in raa,, y cases w °" lrf & «' 

com T m er/H)'\? f - O ™ al . io »,,<>j' African farming, oven of 

I ,-lM h I L f " r T" ,t ", PePS Hnd H " Wat ' tI note, "is 

mi i Ilia the cash reward to the farmer would be MjfiMWo 
without the availability of an unpaid labour force* 
kiXpt conclusion is confirmed by contrasting a 

wTill T r 8 Wag , eS mth ,he '"< cn ™* of the farmer, 
Foi example, according , the m:i . im ^..Jcilf oral cen- 
sus m the Kiambu District in the Central Province of Ken™ a, 
M-ff of « to* male worker on African farms wa< 
...» shillings, and the gross daily income on rich farms 2 

u i n $ ,!•'"' foh Hai } Di;ilTic, "» 

ami 1 1.02 shillings respectively, in the Embu District- - 
Hi i n- 1 shl , lhn S s ' in lhe N ?eri District -2.05 and 
shilling 3 ,I?S '" " le Mer " ^'strict— 1.95 and 2.0 1 

ttii.^ e \ ma ^ J? **** SM»M (Tanzania) in 
1901-101,5 showed that the wages of a hired labourer on 



J *• |J « WiIl| e. Op. <at, Vol. i, p. 2.1. 
41,trit !■ CC!i .' , "' , Howard, A„ Eetmmk Survey t gammmUl 

{ Republic of Kenya. Be&nomh Survey oj Central Province 1963/{!1 
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African farms amounted lo 0.31 .shillings per hour and (he 
gross income of a farmer growing annual crops was 0.23 to 
0.24 shillings per hour. 1 

In cotton growing in Uganda the unprovability ol sys- 
tematic use of hired labour has been noted by many investi- 
gators. A collection ol* articles, Economic Development and 
Tribal Change, contains a statement by a tribal chief that 
the price of cot (on was so low "it did not pay a man to grow 
it, with porters 1 '. 2 This is also indicated by Airs. K. Huxley, 
who studied I he problem in Uie cotton-growing regions of 
Uganda; she emphasises that the cost of hiring labour was 
higher (ban the returns from cotton growing. 3 

Hiring labour has proved unprofitable in Nigeria, too, 
in (be case of many crops. Tf farmers in the cocoa-growing 
regions of Western Nigeria used only hired labour in grow- 
ing food products, Iben, according (o studies by (lie Oalletli 
group, the net profit on the largest farms (considering cost 
of labour and seed) would be only 4 pounds sterling per acre, 
while farms using more intensive methods would incur 
nothing but a Joss. 4 

That the possibilities for using hired labour on African 
farms in Nigeria are limited is confirmed by V. Uchendu. 
"The seasonal labor problem in (he forest region (the region 
where cocoa is grown— F.J.)," ho writes, "(urns out to be 
a limitation of cash to hire labor rather (ban labor availa- 
bility. In some cases the use of more labor may not be eco- 
nomic ... My field experience leads me to believe that commer- 
cial farmers are able to get all the labor thev require if 
they can afford lo pay for it " 1 

The relatively high cost of hired labour often makes it 
impossible for it to compete with pre-capitalisl relation- 
ships, particularly metayage. Facts given in a book by the 
Africa scholar P. J. Kupriyanov show that landowners in 
Wiana made higher profits if they leased out the land for 

1 Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania* 
PP- 18i, 203. 

" Economic Development and Tribal Change, p. 240. 

fotn Q ,,oll?d C. C. Wrigley, Crops and Wealth in Uganda, Kampala, 
iJt) J, p. f»7. 

.See li. (iallplli, Nigerian Cocoa Farmers. An Economic Survey 
V J Yoruba Cocoa Farming Families, Oxford. 195(1, p. 333. 
Kv r* A L rica "? t] "' Seventies and Eighties. Issues in Development, cd. 
*y G, S. Arkhurst, New York, (970, p. 23(5. 



growing cocoa (13.8 ponce per day) than if they hired per 
manont labourers (9.1 pence per .fay).' 

Though | he low profits of rich African farms often did 
not cover the cosl of hired labour, hired labour was used due 
to tJic acute need for labour during 1he period of field opera- 
tions, but it was normally of a seasonal nature. However- 
such use of lured labour cannot be recognised as capitalistic 
rn the strict sense of the word, because it created no surplus 
value (or at best, almost no surplus value) but ensured crea- 
tion of the surplus product by pre-capitalist methods. Colo- 
nial exploitation, which subordinated Hie peoples of Trop- 
ical Africa to international monopoly capital, was based 
on undeveloped hire relationships. Exploitation of African 
workers by large capitalist enterprises was nol accompanied 
Jjy the formation of a bard-core proletariat, while in tile 
Alrican village the hiring was often not of a capitalist na- 
pe unprolitabiliiy of widely using hired labour on tie 
richer African farms ensured the survival of traditional pre- 
capitalist relationships in extended families, patrilineal 
associations, the institution or tribal chiefs, etc The more 
common types of exploited village poor were not wage la- 
bourers, but peasants who had hind allotted to (hem for cor- 
vee, metayer labourers, people working for food and cloth- 
ing and the like, who were often related lo owners of richer 
arms. I his shows that (he African peasant did not belong to 
ttie petty bourgeoisie. Soviet researcher V. I,. Tyagtmenko 
was one of the first scholars to draw attention to this fact- 
he also noted that in colonies and semi-colonies the bulk of 
the population comprised a communal, semi-feudal or feu- 
dal peasantry which had not yet become petty-bourgeois. 2 
Jt would not be right to say, however, that during the 
colonial period no African farms exploited hired labour on 
a targe scale. Such farms did exist, but were relatively few 
as compared will, (be total number of richer farms and were 
concentrated mainly in suburban districts, where cash food 
was grown, or in regions producing coffee, tobacco, etc., these 
crops being considerably more profitable. 

However, even where hired labour was economically prof 
liable, pre -capitalist methods of exploitation survived. As 

I & T - Kii|)]-iy;mov, Op. bit., p. 77. 

« t W w ^^£toM«m o} Contemporary National Libcrati. 
Revolutions, Moscow, 1969, u. 28 fin Russian). 
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a result of the restricted food market, subsistence farming 
arlf l attendant pre-capitalist production relations existed 
alongside commercial farming. These relations influenced 
the production of commodities even where this production 
was relatively profitable, since the cost of labour exploited 
by pre-capitalist, methods was lower than that ol' wage la- 
bour. In a rural economy, where seasonal labour was often 
used and periods oi field operations in commercial and sub- 
sistence farming did not coincide, the chances for using per- 
manent hired labourers were limited. This led to the spread 
of seasonal hiring on the one hand, while it was profitable, 
with subsistence farming, to use a permanent labourer ex- 
ploited by pre-capitalist methods in the production of highly 
profitable commodities. 

On the whole, with low labour productivity and low farm 
prices, those farms where reproduction was only slightly 
commercialised proved more profitable. By greatly restrict- 
Big the possibility of accumulation on African farms, the 
system of colonial exploitation hindered the commerciali- 
sation of the reproduction process. Even with a favourable 
world market, as during the first decade after World War II, 
the growing indigenous commercial agriculture was unable 
to go over from semi-subsistence methods to commodity 
farming, because the colonialists deliberately kept dowii 
prices. Small wonder that the influential London Times 
wrote that "statutory marketing policy has helped to con- 
trol the rise of a kulak class among Nigerian peasant farm- 
ers". 1 

The growth of African commercial agriculture impelled 
the economic stratification of the peasantry. This process 
largely developed on a pre-capitalist basis. The colonial 
administration and privale companies established standard 
Prices throughout for the basic peasant commodity produce 
and bought all of it. In this manner the production costs 
were only slightly affected by market relationships, as they 
Were of a predominantly subsistence nature. This, in partic- 
ular, explains the relative independence of reproduction on 
Peasant, farms from market prices. Any drop in prices affect- 
e d production loss than (he producers' livelihood. 

Given the old methods of agriculture, the transition to 
c ash crop production required larger areas of land and there* 



1 Quoted in: G. Hunter; Dp. cat. , p. 152. 
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tilled acreage on the low ricli farms oll jul ' i , 

In Iropical Africa, the separation of the actual „rn,h„ 
from He means of production look tf^^&^X 

existed there oven before the 25™? ^ p an a K " ' 

Si w« ter h »^- "i ai r 



Cha pter II 



THE CRISIS OF COLONIAL FORMS 
OF EXPLOITATION 



Destruction 

of the Migrant Labour System 
and Formation 

of a Hard-Core Native Proletariat 

The postwar years in Africa were marked Jjy a crisis of 
the traditional forms of colonial exploitation. Among other 
things, this meant destruction of the migrant system and 
emergence of a hard-core native working- class as I Jit- basis 
for hired labour in large enterprises. In North Africa this 
process began earlier than elsewhere on the continent. Here 
it was caused above all by the mass expropriation of land by 
Europeans and local feudal chiefs. In Algeria, for example, 
the colonialists had seized 2.7 million hectares by the 1950s; 
almost 1.7 million hectares belonged to 8,500 large Algerian 
landowners (with over 100 hectares), whereas more than half 
a million peasants owned only about 4.5 million hectares. In 
1913-1950, 20 percent of cultivated land (one million hect- 
ares) in Morocco was taken from peasants by 0,000 European 
colonists. In Tunisia, 4,700 Europeans owned 000,000 hect- 
ares; the same amount was owned by 5,000 rich local land- 
owners, while 450,000 peasants owned 3.5 million hectares. 

As a result of the mass expropriation of land by Euro- 
peans and a handful of local feudal rulers, hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasants became landless and became wage labour- 
ers. They were completely deprived of means of production 
and broke off economic ties with the village. The fact that 
peasants lost their lies with the village to become workers 
pa large enterprises accelerated the emergence of a hard- 
core proletariat. For example, just before independence, Al- 
geria's working class numbered about 600,000, including 
Jpgular agricultural labourers employed on the large planta- 
ins; in Tunisia in the 1950s, factory workers accounted 
gft almost 6 per cent of the urban proletariat. 1 

Bi»\* B 'i_ A \ Snaba y° v ' "The Formation of the Working Class in 
m Maghrib Countries", The Working Class and the Workers' Moeemtnt 
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I. a I (tts tirsl ™„ iMgenls appoami between the two v, la 
wars) was retarded nol «, ,„„ch by the direcl »ro I, 
e„,g connrced wilf , i1k , lnBm ( >. ,„. 0( ^ J " 

lommahon oi mteraationa] monopoly capital, H, « de v It 
the development ot iuduslry a,„l <v,ivLin S () i" S 
mmn.g and the processing ot industrial crop". Tld c< , - ° 
d.ction resulted u, . I.ugo army of unemployed on a caU ,T 
.seen ,„ developed capi.ali.sl couulri™. 'Sovic Idslor I 
13. A. bhabayev wrolo: "Out of every three able-bodied \ ' 
males n, the Maghrib countries, one could u ,fiw' H 
Somef.me. unemployment figures rose eve,, |,i , I h w 
)y ever did they drop belnw this level "< * ' 

11.0 break-up of Ibe migrant system and the emergenro 
of a hard-core proletariat were different in Tropical Afri , 
where new land suitable for cultivation still ' m ine 'in 

rinl.iL 1 H P ' C c 1 . Afl ' iCa Ule , massive growth of the prole!a,i,,l 
toSf K'r!"' dC ,?" ft W8S ^ itiall y observed o \1 
In Ha, I K , B ,' 'u 6 mter P ri »sa of Union miniflra 
d Haul. Kataaga, where the administration sought to in- 
crease prod net, vi ty by means of stabilising labour In 1941 
only 3.8 per cent of the workers a( these pla.L | a d work 
record ol more than 10 years, whereas in 1952 1, s percent 

woH e,'f eaS M ' r S0 - 4 ThB i,,crcasctI Proportion of™X 
woikers ,„ the Conge ,> evident from the following <I;U , 



Years 


Recruited labour 


1921-25 


w 


1920- 30 


03 




U 


1 041 45 


10 


1940-50 


3 



J&g"***rf Mo. V „w, !»«,,, „ p . I7!l , 183 (i „ 8us . 
1 p. 189. 

Ffefi Working Class oj Africa, pp. 
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A .similar situation was also later observed in oilier coun- 
, |ie s. According to H. Kay, who studied labour resource? 
in Tanzania, an urban working class emerged there despite 
Migratory traditions. The Kay report "showed thai only 
glightly over 1/5 of the employed urban workers had made one 
or more moves between 1961 and 1965, a much lower pro- 
portion than among rural workers". 1 Ft was no accident that 
by the beginning oi' the 00s Tanzania witnessed a sharp de- 
cline in migrants accommodated in government transit, 
centres as well as in the number of recruited 
Table 7). 

Table 7 

Number ul migrants accommodated 

in government transit centres 
and enlisted through recruit jtiont 
centres, in thousands 



Year 


Africans 
in employ* 


African* 
accommodat- 
ed in feov'era- 
ment transit 
centres- 


Africans 
recruited 
through 
rcc ruitmejit 

organisation 


1956 


424.2 


265.9 


26.4 


1957 


430.4 


199.1 


23.9 


1958 


430.5 


173.0 


32.8 


1959 


428.2 


177,7 


22.7 


i960 


387.4 


135.2 


ii .0 


1961 


442. 


76.7 


3.9 


19f>2 


398.8 


45.3 


5.0 



Source; The Transformation oj fc'nut Ajricu. 

Studies in Political Anthropology, oil. by 
S. Dm mond and F. Burke, New York, 
1 'JC.CS . p. 292. 

J Only those employed at registered enterprises, 
a Not all migrants went through transit or re- 
cruitment, centres, 

In 1942 the average working record of Africans in Northern 
Khodesian mines was 25 months, in 1963 il was (J, 7 years, 
and 8.2 years in 1967. Labour fluidity decreased: in 1947 it 

1 International Institute for Labour Studies, hast African Seminar 
on Labour Problems in Economic Development. Working fnper .No. 5, 
Labour Problems in the Economic and Social Development of Tan- 
zania, 1967, j>. 14. 
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was 71 per com. ami only 10 per cent in 1963,* Much the sam* 
occurred in Kenya, where, according to Ministry of Labour 
estimates, labour fluidity at private non-agricti Mural sn 
terpmes was ojily 14 per cent in 1971, 

According to data gathered in a sociological study f 
industrial plants in Somalia in 1971 by a group of Sovie 
special tsls headed by N. D. Kosukhin, 88 per cent of the 
workers were born in towns, 74 per cent of those polled had 
been wage-earners for over 3 years, and 55 per cent lor over 
p years.- 

Previously, mosl of I he migrants were men who lef t tin i, 
iamilies in the village. Later, women also began to migrate 
in targe numbers, and migration of entire families became 
a common occurrence. A 19(32 census in Kenya by S. U Omin- 
de revealed that in many cases an almost equal number of 
men and women migrated. Table 8 presents S. H. OmimU 's 
hadmgfl related lo ethnic groups with the greater pari of 
the population leaving their native places. 

Table S 

Kenya; emigration rates 
or the principal ethnic 
groups by provinces 
Percentages 



Ethnic sroiij) 


Mi- 

grants 


Males 


IV- 
ni ales 


Kikuyu 


40.0 


42.3 


37.8 


Naiuli 


37.2 


38.0 


315.3 


Pokol 


30.4 


32.8 


28.1 


Pokomo/Riverine 


33.0 


35.0 


31 .U 


Swahili/Shirazi j 


21.4 


21.4 


21 A 



Source; The Papulation 0/ Tropical frfrita 
cd. by J. Caldwell and Ch. Oleoma.' 
Xew York, IUG8. 3 ,. 2(i8. UKO,lJO « 



Not workers who left I heir families in the village, bul fami- 
ly men are becoming more typical in the towns of Tropn I 
Alrica. Ac cording to Soviet historian S. I. Kuznetseva, 

1072 S „ %S?R?*S TI \ G S ° CiaL S ' truclurc "/ Afrhitn Twn$ % Moscow, 
i-it~, p. Job (in lui.ssian). 

- Sec M. I. tiiagi risky, Op, cit., pp. 83-84, 
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jjoul two-thirds of Lhe African workers lived with their 
families in the Zambian townships in the latter half of the 
60s. 1 Iu Kampala (Uganda), a survey of incomes and expenses 
of unskilled workers showed that I hose living wilh (heir 
families increased from 27 per cent in 1957 to 43 per cent 
in 19(54. The vast majority of migrants were, indeed, un- 
skilled workers, whereas skilled and semi-skilled workers 
formed the hard core of the proletariat. Therefore, the in- 
crease of unskilled labour living with their families in Kam- 
pala is an important indicator of the decline of the migrant 
labour system in Uganda. This is also true of Nigeria, where 
I many studies at the beginning of the 60s showed that the 
most poorly paid segment of workers usually had families, 
a fact that should be taken into account, in compiling min- 
imal budgets. 

Today Africa specialists use different indicators to show 
the stabilisation of urban workers. These include, for exam- 
ple, the duration of residence in the town after the age of 
15, dura I ion of permanent residence in one town, presence 
in (own of lhe worker's wife, level of education, attitude to 
city life, etc. Though these may be relevant in research, in 
many cases they are only arbitrarily comparable. Besides, 
some of these criteria (for example, duration of permanent 
residence in one town) are hardly usable now, since the de- 
struction of the migrant system is a comparatively new thing, 
while others (e.g. attitude to city life) are of a subjective 
nature and cannot be used as objective criteria. 

To our mind, of the many factors characteristic of the 
destruction of the migrant system, the migration of whole 
lamihes and the increase of family workers are mosl. 
important, since they show the destruction of the actual 
foundation of this system (the migrant's family remaining 
jn the village to grow food crops) and the resultant discon- 
tinuation of the maintenance by the village of the repro- 
duction of the hired migrant's labour. 

It would be appropriate to discuss what determines the 
^end, which began in the early 60s, towards rapid growth 
°* the working class in Tropical Africa, what was behind 
destruction of the migrant system, and why this did 
ot begm earlier. Some investigators try to answer these 
^ h°ns b y referring to changes in population density and 

1 See Narody Azit i Afriki, No. 6, 1970, p. 41. 
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land fertility. Thus, according in W. Elkan and t, fallen 
"where land is fairly plentiful and Fertile, as in some parts 
of Rust Africa, farm income provides a .substantial propor- 
tion of tne whole even for persons whose wages are above the 
minimum. In areas like KikiiynJand and parts of Tangan- 
yika Where farms have become very small and the land yielda 
little, farm incomes are a less significant proportion of the 
wage earner's total income. This explains why the popula- 
tions have been more stable in some (owns of Kenya and 
Tanganyika than in Uganda." 1 

Historically, however, the bulk of migrants in Tropical 
Africa came from rural districts wilii low-cash-income inhab- 
itants, whereas most of the permanent workers came from 
areas where the population had comparatively large incomes 
from farming. This, in particular, is evident from studies 
carried out in the mid-50s by W. Elkan, who discovered thai 
wage workers with the longer work record came chiefly 
from the B Uganda ethnic group, which had the highest rural 
cash income among the African population of Uganda. - 

Actually the end of migration and establishment of a 
hard-core working class resulted not from demographic or 
geographic changes (increase in population or change in 
soil fertility), but from social and economic factors inhere 
in postwar development. Among the more important facln s 
Were the increasing numbers of landless peasants and devel- 
opment of' the processing industry, which was in need of 
trained workers. Besides (and this is even more important) 
in the 50s Tropical Africa witnessed a considerable increase 
in wages, which enabled many workers to maintain their 
families. 

Even in the heyday of the migrant system many scholars 
and political figures noted the important role of "increased 
wages as the prerequisite for I he appearance of a real work- 
ing class. Thus, the well-known report of the Carpenter 
Committee, which studied the position of African worke - 
in Kenya, showed that in addition to regular employment, 
improved living conditions and pensions, a stabilisation oj 
the labour force required wages which would satisfy the 
basic needs of the worker and his family. Experience showed 

J Labour Commitment and Social Change in Developing Areas, 
cel. by W. Moore and A. l-'eldman, New York, 19(H), p. 245. 

~ See W. Elkan, An African Labour force. Two Case Studies in 
East African Factory /employment, Kampala, 1950. 
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t ] ie colonialists that as wages increase, the fluidity of labour 
decreases. 

It was in the 50s thai there was a substantia] wage increase 
in most countries of Tropical Africa. "The average annual 
rale of increase in African wages," writes G. Arrighi about 
the Tropical Belt, "during the 1950s, for example, appears 
to have been in order of 7-8 per cent. In general, wages are 
not chasing prices but are running ahead of them, the rise 
often implying an increase in real wages considerably faster 
than that in real national product." 1 As a result, there 
was a drama lie increase in the share of wage workers in 
the national incomes of many countries. 

The main method of increasing wages in this period was 
the statutory change in minimum wages of registered un- 
skilled labour, which was accompanied by wage increases 
for other categories of hired labour. From the late 40s to 
the beginning of the 60s, in towns of West Africa real wages 
increased by 30 to 50 per cent; in the Belgian Congo wages 
doubled between 1950 and 1958, and in Southern Rhodesia 
they increased by almost 70 per cent from 1949 to 1958, in 
Senegal by 48 per cent, in Nigeria by 26 per cent from 1949 
to I960, and in Ghana by 33 per cent. Some estimates show 
that since Tanzania gained independence real wages doubled 
by the mid-60s. In Kenya, according to official data, average 
real wages for Africans increased 75 per ecu I from 1958 to 
1965. 

In general, the increase in wages was primarily due to an 
upswing in the workers 1 struggle. This fact is recognised by 
many scholars. Minis, for example, R. Green notes in East 
Africa a "breakdown of the low wage syndrome and a move- 
ment toward firm optimum wage, training and employment 
policies in terms of labour cost per unit of output". He goes 
on to say that "these changes have, by and large, been ini- 
tiated and stimulated by political pressures more than by 
firms realizing their economic rationality", 2 

Naturally the strength and effectiveness of the workers' 
struggle for improving their conditions vary in different 



1 Giovanni Arriglii, International Corporations, Labour Aristocra- 
ts and Economic Development in Tropica! Africa, Dar BS Salaam, 
*9C>7, p, 12. 

" Education, Employment nod Uural Development. Report oT llic 
ferecliu (Kenya) Conference! 251 h So pi .-1st October, lOliC. <•<!. by 
J . Sheffield, Nairobi. 1967, p. 219. 
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countries. And this could not but affect the rate or wagg 
increases. In particular, the highest wage increases in Sene- 
gal in I lie 50s compared with other West African colonies 
may be explained, first and foremost, by the fad that in 
those days this country had f lie most, powerful trade unions 
in West Africa. According to E. Berg, "before 1949 the trade 
union seems to have been a significant factor only in 
Senegal.... They irrew rapidly in Senegal, particularly am., 
civil servants and clerks, but also among industrial workers. 
After 19& they exerted steady pressure on the adminislra- 
tfoil and private employers to force increases in wages thai 
were in line with rising prices. Senegal was the scene of 
more well-organized strikes during this period than any other 
area in West Africa, something relevanl to the fact thai the 
postwar rate of increase in Senegal was greater I ban in neigh- 
boring territories where labor was much more weakly organ- 
ized. 1 '* 

The success of the workers' movement was in many re- 
spects predetermined by I he general upswing of the national 
liberation movement. Politically and organisationally, Afri- 
can workers were not yet ready for assuming leadership in the 
struggle against the colonialists. Their strength lay not 
only in their independent, actions, but also in that" the ir 
actions were widely supported by the population, as was th 
case, for example, during the long strikes in French West 
Africa in 1953, when peasants supplied food to the families 
of strikers in the towns. It was this sympathy and help thar 
often forced the colonialists to make concessions in (heir 
bid to block the rise in the national liberation struggle.' 

The increase in wages influenced the structure of the work 
ing class and other sections of the army of hired labour. The 
comparatively high costs of training migrant workers, caused 
b y the fluid ity of labour, were compensated by low wages. 

3 Economic Transition in Africa, p. 215. 

2 Characteristically, there was no increase in real wages in coun- 
tries with racist-colon ial regimos, where, at the end of the 50s and 
beginning of the 60s, the conditions for the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat and the national liberation movement were unfavourable. In the 
Republic of South Africa an African minor's nominal wage in tin 
gold-mining industry increased from 35.5 to SO.fl pounds sterling 
between 1938 and 1965. However, its real value remained the game, 
anil in smne yeaix I'ven dropped. Due to tlie increased cnst of livim 
in the Republic of South Africa real wages were 00 per cent of the 
1938 level in 1953, SI per cent in 1959. and 101 per < out in lOfiS.- 
See M. I. Braginsky, Op. cit,, p. 147. 
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Then Hie situation changed. The industrialists began to 
employ not peasant migrants but regular workers on a 
large scale, and at the samp lime reduced labour costs hy 
mechanising the industrial processes. As J. Hunter writes, 
"it seems clear that since the 1950s ... there lias been a grow- 
ing tendency to economise especially on the employment of 
unskilled labour, by increasing mechanisation in manufac- 
turing and, 1o a lesser extent, ancillary processes, and by 
organ i sa I t on al ch an ges". 1 

Migrant labourers began to bo replaced by semi-skilled 
workers, who were trained lo perform specific operations. 
G. Arrighi wrote: "Capital intensive techniques ... make 
possible the division of complex operations, which would 
need skilled labour, into simple operations thai can be per- 
formed by semi-skilled labour." 2 This in turn accelerated 
the destruction of the traditional structure of hired labour 
at the European-owned plants, where along with migrants 
who carried out non-skilled operations a small group of 
skilled labour (mechanics, carpenters, foremen, etc.), main- 
ly Europeans, played a considerable role. With an increase 
in African semi-skilled labour "the importation of skilled 
labour becomes impracticable and indeed unnecessary as 
complex operations are broken down into simpler opera- 
tions that can be performed by semi-skilled labour". 3 At 
the same time the vole and numbers of technical and 
engineering personnel sharply increased. 

After independence was won, racial criteria were no lon- 
ger applied lo the workers' wages. Nevertheless, the real, 
wide gap between the wages of unskilled labour and special- 
ists still exists, and is wider than in the developed capital- 
ist countries, "In the US, for example," writes Ross, "the 
ratio between the typical starting rate for a new university 
graduate and the national minimum wage (in the 1960s— 
T. /.) is in few cases much more than 2:1,... Tn African 
countries this ratio ranges from 6 : 1 to If : l...." 4 This 
was due to the colonial legacy and also to I he gap between 
the demand and the inadequate supply of skilled labour. 



1 Economic Development and Structural Change, ed. by J. Stewart, 
Edinburgh, 1969, p. 125. 

2 (i. Arnold, Op. cit., p. 9. 
8 J bid., p. 17. 

4 Industrial Relations and Economic Development, ed, by 
A, M. Ross, London, 1900, p. 206. 
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One of the most important consequences of the dfssolu 
( Jon of migrant system and the establishment of a hard-core 
proletariat was that in many countries of Tropical Africa 
, ?™W of registered wage workers barely changed ;,, 
•lie first hall oi the 1960s, notwithstanding the increase f 
nn lustry; sometimes it. even decreased, Tn this respect son,, 
ol the calculations made by G. Arrighi are of particular in- 
terest (see Table 9). 

Table 'l 



Dynamics of some economic indicators of countries 
of Tropical Africa (early 1950s-mid 19(>0.s), 
average annual rate in per cent 



Porioel 


1952-1365 


i.964-1964 




^^v. Country 


Upancl;i 


Knnya 


Malawi 


Zambia 


Tanzani.i 
{mainland) 


Number of 

registered wage 

workers 

Population 

Aggregate real so- 
cial product 


1.2 

2.5 

3.5 


0.9 
3.0 

A. 8 


(1.3 
2.1 


n./j 

2.8 
2.5 


—2.1 
l.S 

3.5 



Source: G. Arrishi, Op. cit., p. 12. 



The dissolution of migration reduces the chances for in- 
creasing employment among Africans. As already noted 
the migrant system caused a large turnover of labour and' 
involved in wage labour considerably larger numbers of 
workmen than the number of available jobs. Therefore I he 
increase in the organic structure of capital during fhc disso- 
lution of this system is accompanied by a decrease in the 
number oJ persons involved in hire relationships, this beim> 
due not only to fewer jobs, but also to a decrease in labour 
turnover. This caused an acceleraled increase in unemploy- 
ment, accompanied by an increase in I lie size of the declasse 
elements, J3y some estimates, It) to 20 per cent of the urban 
population m Tropica] Africa, in towns such as Lagos, Kin- 
shasa, Nairobi, etc., are completely unemployed or exist on 
chance earnings. 

Able-bodied people, who have for many month.* ami even 
years been trying to get work, are forced to lead a hand-lo- 
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mouth existence 1 and then beg or commit minor offences. 
This mode of life results in a waste of labour skills. As noted 
by P. Culkind, a manager of a large transport company said 
that those who have been out of work for 18 months or more 
Jose "the ability for sustained work. They will work very 
well for possibly a week or two and then the effort of main- 
taining standards or even maintaining lime keeping, is loo 
much for [hem." 1 Therefore company managers often refuse 
to lure persons who have been out of work for a long period. 
The growing unemployment and partial employment in 
towns lead to a growth of the lumpenproletarial, who are no 
longer lied 1o the land and rural labour and have lost the 
conservatism inherent in the peasantry. Moreover, retaining 
many of their traditional and religious prejudices and re- 
duced to despair by constant want, lumpenprolelarians are 
ready lo accept any slogan— from patriotic to chauvinist 
and exIremisL Their actions aggravate social and political 
tensions, so that they cannot be relied upon by any politi- 
cal regime. 

The increase in urban unemployment is facilitated by 
growing migration from villages. A growing number of peas- 
ants prefer unemployment in towns to hidden unemploy- 
ment in villages, where a job is mainly of a casual or so;> 
sonal nature. As some observers note, working a day or two 
per week in town a worker earns more than be can in the 
village. This is the result of the widening gap between in- 
come level? in I own and country, this being a typical fea- 
ture of economic development in African countries. In 
this connection the estimates for Uganda of J. B. Knight 
are of considerable ini crest (see Table 10), 

As seen from the table, the rural annual returns on peas- 
ant farms in the lale 50s to the early 60s went down due to 
a drop in coffee and cotton prices, while wages increased 
and their percentage per member of family, even the family 
of a non-skilled worker, became roughly equal to the income 
per family member on a farm. However, since average data 
are given for peasant farms, it may he safely assumed that 
the corresponding figures for- the poorer peasants are much 
lower. 



1 I 5 . Gnlkind, The Enrrpif of Uetp&tH Social QrgmfMtton of the 
Unemployment in Two African Cities, Lagos and Nairobi, Toronto, 
t!)C>7. p. 33 r 
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Table 10 



fncomea $mmm and UPban workera & 
l&Uuia (pomrdi sterling 



Gross produce of q 
Peasant farm* 


' ht» /£S?JM a J '"comp from 
lure (only resisted,! Person* 
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1 botxfc 


s per one 
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la- 
bourer 


mrm- 
bf-r of 
family 


non-skilled 
labour 
in K:\n\- 

PSla 


mem- 
ber of 

family 


1057 


80.6 




55.fi 


11.8 


| 48.0 


10.2 


I960 


34.2 


17.4 


68.4 


14.6 






f962 


32. fi 


If. 4 


S8.2 , 


J8.8 
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37.4 


18.9 


16.2 


24.9 
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As migrant peasants began lo be replaced by regular workers, 
this difference sharply increased. One of its consequences 
was I he increase of migration from village to town. 

In view of the growing gap between urban and rural income 
levels, some researchers and government officials came to 
the conclusion that Hie African workers essentially repre- 
sent a labour aristocracy. This is not so. Previously the vast 
majority of urban workers could not provide for their fam- 
ilies; but given higher wages today, they often manage 
to do so, even though living on the verge of pauperism. 
According to E. Berg, the prominent specialist on incomes: 
"In practice, wages of unskilled workers in most of the con- 
tinent are not adequate to support a family on a minimum 
standard." 1 This is confirmed by a number of budget surveys. 
For example, in 1964 the Consultative Council on Minimal 
Wages in Uganda came to the conclusion that the minimum 
income of a family of four living in Kampala should bo 
267 shillings a month, whereas the actual expenditure of 
an unskilled family worker was no more than 175 shillings. 
A study in 1963-64 in Onitsha (Nigeria) showed that work- 
ers with the lowest incomes received 181 shillings and 
spent 186. 2 shillings, despite loans and sale of property. 2 
At the same time the Morgan Commission on the Review 
of Wages and Salaries found in the same year that the mini- 
mal expenditure of a worker's family in Onitsha should be 
in excess of 260 shillings, the proposed budget not including 
expenditure for bedclothes, children's clothes, etc. 3 

It should be noted that the incomes of many workers are 
considerably lower than the officially compiled minimal 
budgets, which cover only the bare necessities. The follow- 
ing characteristic given by Professor Bat son some time ago 
still applies to such budgets in many African countries: 
"Such a standard is perhaps more remarkable for what it 
omits than for what it includes. It does not allow a penny 
for amusement, for sport, for medicine, for education, for 
saving, for hire purchase, for holidays, for odd bus rides, 

1 Industrial Relations and Economic Development, p. 187. 

- Federal He public of Nigeria. Urban Consumer Surveys in Nige- 
ria. Report on Enquiries into tbe Income and Expenditure Patterns 
of Lower and Middle Income Households at Onitsba, 1963-64, UgOg, 
1flii7, pp. 25-26. 

:1 tit-port of the. Commission an the fieri, w of Wages, Salary and 
Conditions of Service of the Junior Employees of the Governments of the 
Federation and in Private Establishments 1963-64, Lagos, i!HJ4, p. 21. 
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for newspapers, stationery, tobacco, sweets, hobbies, gifts 
pocket money or comforts or luxuries of any kind. It docs 
not allow a penny for replacements of blankets, furniture 
or crockery Ft is not a 'humane' standard of living. It thus 
admirably fulfils its purpose of stating- the barest minimum 
upon which ^subsistence and health can theoretically bo 
achieved. 1 The fact that the real wages of many groups or 
workers are actually much lower than these budgets shows 
thai labour is sold on conditions that do not ensure its repro- 
duction. Tl is no accident that the incidence of diseases and 
the mortality rate are so high among African workers. Life 
expectancy among Africans is the shortest in the world* in 
many countries it does not even come to 40 years. 2 

Most African workers live in appalling poverty, barelv 
managing to make endsmeet. 3 In these conditions the appeal 
to equate their incomes with those offpeasants means a 
decline in their already miserable standard, a return to 
migrants' wages. It is interesting thai such appeals are not 
new. hor instance, the Miller Committee on Wages in Ni- 
geria reported almost 30 years ago that "it would he incorrect 
to provide them (unskilled workers-! . /.) with a local pur- 
chasing power greatly' in excess of that of non-wage- 
earners', 4 

Previously such statements were intended to disguise 
the desire to perpetuate the migrant labour system, under 
which the low-paid labourer could not support his family 



' §?W$M the ^'omniission on the lUvhw of Wages..., p 12 

r«& X' *r 88& a,B !& A " V s " v ' " Thc Conditions of Lj hour' and 
thc African Proletariat", Narody Azii t AfrM, No. 2, t972. 

:| The small stratum of skilled workers, occupying a special place 

Standard oj h ym . While l ie hulk of the urban population in TmpjJal 
Mrica hves W poverty, skilled workers often use their saving for 
trading lotting houses, and the like. But this is nothing new. ft was 
observed by many researchers in the colonial period, when 1 1, , re was 
no question o describing (he Alrican urban proletariat as the labour 
a islocracy. bkiltod workers (stonemasons, carpenters, house-painter* 

i. Giitkmd who in If).,!, studied the conditions of Africans in Kam- 
pala I,, this jjrnup we hud those people who bavin- a relatively 
settled home life and looking upon their residence in Kampala as 
permancn , keen a .hop, or sell charcoal or ma.nke."- A. Soulin j 
and f Gulkind Townsmen in the Making, Kampala, £966, p. 55 
lirport of tin; CunuuissiuH <m the Ihuiew of Wages..., p. 9. 
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in town; today such stalomenls reflect the reactionary and 
vain jiope of returning to I be old wage level in a situation 
where the regular worker is becoming the main labour force 
in the urban capitalist enterprises, 

This, oi course, does not deny the contradictions created 
by the dissolution of the migrant system and particularly 
the widening gap between the income levels in town and 
country, adding to thc general social strains in the eoiintrifis 
of Tropical Africa. These, however, can be resolved only 
through radical agrarian reforms, the elimination oi the 
patriarchal and feudal backwardness, and the improvement 
of the life of villagers, but certainly not through reactionary 
and vain attempts at reducing the workers' living standard 
to the level of that of peasants, exploited primarily by pa- 
triarchal, feudal and commercial methods, and usury. 

The dissolution of the migrant labour system and the emer- 
gence of a hard-core proletariat affected mainly the large 
and average enterprises, which employ the bulk of the reg- 
istered wage-earners. To a smaller degree this process has 
affected small enterprises, which mainly employ married 
labourers, day-workers and seasonal labourers. Here migrant, 
labour continues to play a prominent role. 

The emergence of a hard-core native proletariat as the 
basis of hired labour is of tremendous historical importance. 
It reflects not only the elimination of the archaic social 
structure inherited by the young African states from the 
colonial past, but also the steady growth on the African con- 
tinent of the working class — the most revolutionary class 
of our time, capable of consistent and decisive struggle for 
the political, social and economic liberal ion of I lie peoples. 
And this strengthens the potential of those forces in the 
developing countries which stand for the non-capitalist way 
of development. 

Crisis of Colonial Forms 
of Commercial Agriculture. 
Present-Day Development Trends 
in Farming 

The late 50s and early 60s in Africa were marked not only 
by a dissolution of ties between large-scale capitalist, pro- 
duction and the subsistence economy, reflected in the decline 
of [ho migrant system, but also by a crisis of the colonial 
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forms of commercial agriculture. One of its manifestations 
was a crisis of I he product ion of export crops. 

Previously we noted that during the colonial period 
commercial agi'iuil hire in Africa was mainly export-orient 
eti. The lluctuation of world prices lor agricultural raw ma- 
terials always influenced (and continues to influence) the 
rate of development of farming. The first postwar decade 
saw an increase in world prices, whereas the second decade 
saw a decrease. This was not of a temporary nature, ami 
represented a sleady trend. This is evident, "in particular, 
irom the prices of tropical agricultural produce on the US 
market in the 60s and early 70s (see Table li). 

Table 11 



Price* of tropical agricultural produce on US 
markets (US cents per pound) 
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Tyre ^^v. 
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27.9 
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25.1 
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(New York State) 


41.5 


28. 


23.5 


24.5 
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(Nesv York State) 


30.7 


20.fi 


24 .0 


tfi.l 


36,0 


24.2 
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(Nrw York State) 


18.3 


I7.fi 


15.8 


19.2 


16.3 


17.8 
(1069) 



Source: \. I. Gavi ilov, Prvbhmi of Agricultural Planning and Drvelnpmeut 
in Afncun Countries, Moscow, 1973, p. 205 (in Russian}. veiapmeHt 



The drop in prices is due to basic trends in the world 
capitalist economy— the; increased share of industry in the 
productive sphere, the changing proportion between ex- 
tractive and manufacturing industries, the constant tenden- 
cy to decrease the amount of material per unit product and 
corresponding reduction of the share of raw and other ma- 
terials, the increased use of synthetic raw materials, etc. 
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According to many experts and international organisations, 
such as FAO, the prospects lor increasing the export of agri- 
cultural raw materials from developing countries in the 
coming decades arc fairly vague. "The lung-term trend in 
the world trade," writes T. Ekstrom, head of a Swedish re- 
search centre, "seems now to be against primary products. 
Until the Second World War exports of manufactured goods 
and of primary products increased at about the same rate. 
But owing to a fundamental shift in the import demand of 
the industrial countries, exports of primary products have 
expanded since then only at one-half of the rate of growth 
of exports of manufactures." 1 

During the coming decades this gap is likely to increase 
and make it even more difficult to expand the world capital- 
ist market of raw materials. 

The situation is also aggravated by the fact that the prices 
of tropical agricultural produce tend to drop while those 
of manufactured products are going up on the world capital- 
ist market. In 1957 for one ton of coffee sold the Ivory Coast 
could buy 24 tons of cement, whereas in 1965 it could buy 
only 18 tons. In 1958 a ton of Ivory Coast cocoa was equiv- 
alent to 20 tons of cement on the world market, and in 
1955 to a mere 14 tons. In Cameroon, one ton of cocoa in 
1900 was equivalent to 2,700 metres of printed cottons" in 
1965 the figure was 800 metres. Only in 1962 the price gap 
between tropical agricultural and manufactured products 
led, in the developing countries, to losses totalling 
11,000 million dollars, which is 30 per cent more than the 
financial aid obtained that year. This factor is fraught with 
disastrous consequences for the economies of African stales 
as can be seen, for example, from the financial losses sus- 
tained by the Ivory Coast due to deteriorating conditions of 
international trade in raw materials. From I960 to 1965 
the Ivory Coast lost 120 million dollars on sales of coffee, 
73 million on cocoa and 12 million dollars on bananas. 2 

In combating exploitation by international monopolies, 
the African countries and the developing countries of other 



1 T. Ekstrom, "Lectures on Possible Ways of Speeding Up Eeo- 
iioinic and Social Development in East Africa", International Insu- 
late for Labour Studies. East African Seminar on Labour Problems in 
Economic Development) 19(17, p. 57. 

2 G. rle Lusi^nan, French-Speaking Africa Since Independence, 
London, 19110, p. 342. 
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continents are working for a restructuring of world economic 
relations. They want to end discrimination and artificial 
obstacles in international trade, ami oppose every sign of 
inequality, dictation ami exploitation, hi this they are 
greatly helped by the states of the socialist community. 

Endeavouring 1 lo halt the drop in export prices, which 
sometimes reaches alarming proportions, African govern 
ments sign hade agreements on a system of quotas limiting 
the sale of agricultural goods to capitalist countries. How- 
ever, such agree ments are often torpedoed hy imperialist 
countries. Thus in October 1904, Ghana, Nigeria, the Ivory 
Goasl, Cameroon, Togo and Brazil, which account for 80 per 
cent of the world production of cocoa-beans, drew up an 
agreement on coordinated policy in the export of cocoa 
which provided for approximate prices and quotas for each 
country. Because of the tow world prices on cocoa-beans in 
the mid-fills, the cocoa-producing countries agreed to stop 
sales of their produce on the world market. However, this 
agreement was wrecked by the Western countries, which had 
large stocks and could afford to refuse to buy cocoa-beans. 1 

The capitalist, states either evade talks with developing 
countries on problems connected with I lie organisation of 
world commodity markets and the stabilisation of prices for 
tropical agricultural produce, or resort to ;i policy of obstruc- 
tion, trying to impose disadvantageous agreements. The 
quotas allowed under these agreements are often lower than 
the production volume. Thus, according to some estimates 
the 1968 quota for Tanzanian coffee was only 70 per cent of 
total output, for sisal 85 per cent, and pyrethrum 70 per cent . 
"Many count ries," writes the Soviet specialist on Africa 
N. I. Gavrilov, "are faced by the dilemma: either to destroy 
the surplus coffee or sell it at any price above the quota estab- 
lished for them." 2 Kenya's quota under the agreement was 
44,000 tons of coffee in the mid-00s, while its production was 
56,900 tons in 19(36, and 48,000 tons in 1967. To sell its total 
harvest Kenya was compelled to violate the agreement. 

The overproduction of agricultural raw materials enables 
international monopolies to dicta Le terms to developing 
countries. The mounting competition between imperialist 
states on the world market, also has a negative effect on 



1 Si'o P. I. Kuprivanov, Op. cit., p. 46. 

2 l\. I. Gavrilov, Up. cit., p. 213. 
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African exports. Thus, US competition in cotton of average- 
staple grades was the im mediate reason for the drop in the 
price of African-grown cotton. This was also the case with 
prices on East African sisal hemp, when the British Imperial 
Chemical Industries began producing a synthetic substitute. 
The initial production cost of this substitute exceeded the 
cost of the natural product by a mere 5 per cent, but the 
former has a much wider range of use. Some specialists think 
the substitute will oust natural sisal hemp completely. 

The drop in export prices on tropical agricultural products 
was accompanied by a drop in farm prices. Thus, in 1954 the 
purchase prices in French-speaking countries of West Africa 
amounted to 150 African francs per 1 kg of coffee and 16f> Af- 
rican francs per 1 kg of cocoa-beans. By 1968 I he prices dropped 
to 60 and 80 African francs respectively. In 1962 peasants 
in Niger received 52.5 African francs per kilo of peanuts, 
and in 1968, only 38.76 francs. It should also be taken into 
account that the purchasing power of the African franc be- 
tween 1958 and 1968 fell by not less than 25 per cent. 1 In 
Uganda the farm price of a pound of cotton was 56.3 cents 
in 1956-1958 and 52 cents in 1965-1967; in Tanzania the 
corresponding figures were 56.6 and 46.6 cents. 

During the colonial period, the difference between export 
and farm prices was pocketed by the colonialists in the form 
of an export tax or as profit for the trade boards and firms 
purchasing and selling African peasant produce on foreign 
markets. With the drop in export prices, their profit decreased. 
The reduced returns from taxes on peasant produce showed 
the decline ill the traditional forms of exploitation of 
African commodity producers, involving taxation pressure 
by the colonialists. 

Then this pressure was successfully replaced by the world 
capitalist market which secured a steady supply of agricul- 
tural raw materials at low prices. Therefore I lie extra- 
economic pressure of the colonial administration had ceased 
to be the essential requisite for exploitation of the African 
peasantry by international monopoly capital. 

Simultaneously, the purchasing of peasant produce by 
private monopolies lost its former importance. With the 
drop in export prices the profits of monopolies were reduced. 
Because of this, United Africa Co. Ltd. (UAC) and other 



» /bid., p. 20(5. 
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major colonial companies, which had accumulated huge 
capital by buying up peasant produce, hastened to wind up 
their purchasing operations at the beginning of the 60s 
For example, the purchasing of agricultural raw materia 
by the UAG alone, on behalf of the marketing boards in 
West Africa, dropped from 44 million pounds sterling i-, 
1955 to 3 million in 1963. 1 

The premises and equipment of the many purchasing cen- 
tres previously run by firms were sold, leased or granted 
free of charge to former intermediaries and employees of 
the companies in question. In (he 60s the large colonial 
trading companies practically slopped purchasing peasan! 
produce in Africa. This was primarily due to economic 
factors and not to any sympathy with African entrepreneurs 
lauded in the Western press. 2 

Thus, the drop in prices of agricultural raw materia I- 
was accompanied by changes in the organisation of theii 
sale. On the one hand, there emerged a large and more effi- 
cient system of governmental control through the trade 
boards that had been set up after liberation in most conn 
tries, and on the other, cooperatives began to grow which 
acted as agents for these organisations purchasing produce 
from the peasants. 

The increased amount of peasant produce sold through 
cooperatives is not a chance development. As farm price.- 
and revenues go down, cooperatives prove to be more profit- 
able in organising the purchasing of products from small 
producers. Cooperatives have lower overhead expenses than 
the boards when dealing with privale buyers, since the lat- 
ter deliver their produce in smaller lots. Besides, the coop- 
eratives lessen the peasants' dependence on usurers and trad- 
ers,^ thus to a certain extent offsetting the drop in prices. 

The conversion of cooperatives into purchasing agents, 
which began at the end of the 50s, was a sign of the break- 



1 See B. B. Runov, "The Nco-coloniuiist Policies of Trade Monop 
oliea in Africa , The Economy of Africa, Moscow, 1905. p. 143 (in 
Russian}, 1 v 

- This, of course, does not mean that the former colonial trading 
companies had completely ceased operations in Africa. Alter winding 
up purchasing operations and curtailing retail trade due to the drop 
in prices and tougher competition from local government-supported 
traders, these companies switched to machines and equipment, de- 
partment stores, and specialised shops in big towns, and invested 
in the manufacturing industry. 
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down of the colonial syslem of purchasing agricultural raw 
. products from the Africans on I he basis of a trade and usury 
monopoly of small privale capital. A I the same lime, this 
breakdown could mil yel lead lo a complete elimination 
of usury, though il did considerably restrict ils sphere, 
because usury by wealthy peasants, who, into the bargain, 
used cooperative credits, continued in the framework of the 
cooperat ives t hemselves. 

The drop in farm prices, primarily due to marketing dif- 
ficulties, is a controversial factor in the development of 
commercial agriculture. In the colonial period the low cash 
incomes of peasants held up the processes of accumulation 
and commercialisation and slowed down Hie growth of cap- 
italist production in the village. Likewise, the drop in 
farm prices on export, crops reduces the possibility of capi- 
talist development in those brandies which were relatively 
more commercialised in the past (and largely remain so 
even now). For example, a survey carried out in i960 in 
the coffee-growing regions of Buganda (Uganda) showed a 
decline of production on both large and small farms because 
of a drop in farm prices. "A large coffee acreage," said a sur- 
vey, "was likely to be a sign of past success rathm lhan 
present wealth, and few commercial farmers were obtaining 
large incomes from coffee alone." 1 The authors of the sur- 
vey noted cases in which the owners of coffee plantations 
did not gather all of their harvest and even cut down some 
coffee trees. Half the owners of dairy [arms and 25 per cent 
of the farmers growing sugar cane and tea had abandoned 
their coffee plantations or decreased their area." 

Thus, the drop in farm juices, though blocking the devel- 
opment of capitalism, facilitates the conservation of sub- 
sistence and semi-subsistence forms of cropping and retards 
the progress of agricultural production in the African vil- 
lage. At the same lime the experience of the last decade has 
shown that the possibilities of adaptation of the semi-sub- 
sistence economies to the low prices continue to diminish, 
which calls for a transition lo contemporary commodity 
product ion based on a much greater productivity and I he 
latest achievements in science and technology. 



1 Subsistence lo Commercial Farming in Present-Da;/ Buganda. 
An Economic and Anthropological Survey, ed, hy A. J. Richards, 
I. Sturrock and J. M. Kortt, Cambridge, 1973, p. 4H, 

a Hid., p. 152. 
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Though peasant economies still receive low incomes, con- 
siderable changes are hiking place: in the colonial period 
the low inebmes were a sliced resull of exl ra-oconomic coci - 
cion by Hie colonial administratioii which expropriated, 
with the help of Ike purchasing companies, a considerulile 
(often Iidn*s) share o| the surplus producl in Ihe form of 
taxes. But now low profits are, above all, the result of the 
pressure of I lie world capitalist market securing big profits 
for the monopolies. 

Today, international monopoly capital exploits peasants 
by means of t lie mechanism of world prices. This mechanism 
and other factors have facilitated the transition from extra- 
economic methods of exploitation, which prevailed in the 
colonial period and were associated with imperialist polit- 
ical rule, to economic methods or, in other words, from co- 
lonial to neo-colonial exploitation. Its main lever is "eco 
nomic penetration and economic control", 1 says the eminent 
Soviet expert on Africa V. G. Solodovnikov, This economic 
control is imposed through the export of capital from im- 
perialist countries, inequitable terms of trade, manipula- 
tion of prices and foreign exchange rates, loans and various 
forms of so-called aid. All this does not mean, of course, 
that the imperialists have lost interest in retaining direct 
political control over the African countries. It took many 
years of persistent struggle for the majority of African peo- 
ples to do away with colonial oppression. Internationa f 
monopoly capital continues to give ail possible help to lli<' 
racist-colonial regimes of the Republic of Sout h Africa and 
Rhodesia. The imperialist stales continue to bend every 
effort to limit the national sovereignty of the young Afri 
can states. 

The crisis in the production of export, crops affects not 
only African peasant farms, but also European-owned en 
lerprises. Their share in export production is gradually 
falling. This is due not only to the new "political climate 1 
that originated in African countries after their liberation, 
hut also to the diminished profits of European-owned Farms, 
this restricting [he influx of foreign private capital into 
agriculture. 



1 V. G. Sohxlovnikov, Neo-colutiialisni: Theory and Practice , 
Moscow, 1966, p. H (in Mussina). 



The profitability of the European-owned farms was great- 
ly affected not only by the deteriorating market condi- 
tions, but also by Ihe increased wages of "both urban and 
rural wage-earners, who were covered by minimum-wage 
legislation. The biggest reduction in profitability was reg- 
istered on small plantations, whose owners did not have 
enough capital to modernise producl ion. In the colonial 
period such farms (ami also small commercial and industrial 
enterprises) were able to exist thanks to privileges, pref- 
erential duties, credits, and subsidies that protected them 
against competition from African peasants, and thanks to 
the low cost of African labour. 

The liquidation of colonial regimes, the deteriorating 
market situation, and wage increases spelled ruin for these 
enterprises. Therefore their owners were especially stubborn 
in upholding the colonial regimes. This may be seen, in 
particular, from the activities of the terrorist underground 
of European colonialists in Tunisia, the ultras in Algeria, 
the political intrigues of the European colonists in Kenya, 
the manoeuvres of the colonial-racist regime in Rhodesia, 
etc. Unlike the monopolies, these social strata could not 
retain their positions after the African peoples achieved 
independence. Therefore, before and after (he collapse of 
colonial oppression the owners of small enterprises and 
farms strove to transfer their capital abroad. This was one 
of the main reasons for the decrease in British private in- 
vest meat in the sterling zone of Tropical Africa. Whereas 
in 1961 the inflow of capital was 33.4 million pounds ster- 
ling, it was 8.8 million pounds? in 111*52, 2.5 million in 1 963, 
in 1964 the figure was minus 9 million, i.e. the outflow of 
capital exceeded the influx by 9 million pounds sterling. 1 
A similar situation arose in former French Africa. 

Simultaneously there was a reduction in I ho nuiuher of 
small plantations and farms owned by Europeans. Accord- 
ing to a contemporary study, "the post-war period has seen 
an over-all reduction in the area devoted to plantation agri- 
culture in Tropical Africa, in many cases plantations have 
been divided into small-holdings."- This reduction was espe- 
cially characteristic of such countries as Tunisia and Alge- 
ria, where foreign-owned land had been nationalised. 

1 G. Arriglii. Op. tit., p. 5. 

2 Environment mid land Use in Africa, cd. by M. Thomas ami 
. Whittingtou. London, 1DK9, p. 241. 



The reduced number of European colonist-owned farms 
is often attributed exclusively to government policies of 
redeeming or confiscating European-owned farms and plan- 
tations, though mention should also be made of a number of 
economic factors, for these, too, played an important role. 
For example, in Algeria the colonists abandoned their farms 
even before I hey were taken over by t he government. Of 
course, the European settlers 1 behaviour was also die In led 
by political motives. However, the main reason was their 
inability to run a profitable farm in the new conditions of 
independence and to adjust themselves to these new condi 
1 ions. 

The crisis of export crop production affected both Lar 
and small plantations, as was the case in Tanzania, when' 
a sharp drop in prices was accompanied by a relatively 
large increase in the wages of agricultural labourers. As a 
result, many sisal plantations became unprofitable, which was 
one of the reasons why they were nationalised. 

Though in a number of countries the production of export 
crops on foreign-owned plantations continues, the cconomiY 
possibilities for its growth are becoming much more limited, 
not to mention the unfavourable effects of the post-indepen 
deuce political climate. Then there is also competition from 
peasants, who have increased production of such traditional 
plantation crops as tea, sugar cane, pyrethrum, etc. In Ke- 
nya, for example, tea was not produced on peasant farms un- 
til the mid-50s. In 1960, tea-producing peasant acreage was 
less than 2,500 acres or 6 per cent of the tea-cropping area, 
while in 1967 as many as 35,000 African farms grew tea on 
more than 20,000 acres or over 30 per cent of the tea-pro 
ducing acreage. Other countries, too, have witnessed a simi- 
lar transition to tea-growing on small peasant farms 
(though not always on such a scale). 

Technologically, the shift to the cultivation of tradition 
al crops on peasant farms was largely prepared by the fae 
that many Africans working on plantations had acquired 
the necessary skills for their cultivation. Also, during the 
initial period, the plantation-owners usually supplied peas- 
ants with planting stock and seeds, and even carried on l 
the primary processing of peasaitl produce at their enter- 
prises. This was especially characteristic of lea and sugar 
cane. Such "help" from the plantation-owners was not alto- 
gether disinterested. It was quite profitable for them to buy 
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African peasant produce at low prices instead of making 
large investments in development and paying wages to hired 
workers. 

Primary processing of peasant produce at. foreign-owned 
plantations, and foreigners supplying planting stock and 
fertilisers are characteristic of the initial stages of the tran- 
sition to peasant cultivation of traditional plantation crops. 
As production is becoming more massive, these functions 
are passing to cooperatives and state agencies. 

The drop in prices on the world markets the increase in 
production costs caused by wage increases at Europcan- 
owned enterprises, the lifting of colonial restrictions for- 
bidding Africans to produce certain commodity crops, and 
other factors, facilitated peasant production of plantation 
crops. Peasant farms proved to be better adapted to low 
prices than European plantations, since the use of pre-capi- 
l&Iisl methods of exploitation, undeveloped forms of hiring, 
and negligible cash expenditure on obtaining agricultural 
implements resulted in smaller production costs compared 
to those al European-owned capitalist enterprises. Accord- 
ing to A. Pioe, "the explanation of these successful peasant, 
developments is, of course, the simple one that, where wages 
and other costs are rising, the peasant smallholder, who em- 
ploys mainly family labour and uses the minimum of equip- 
ment, is Ear less vulnerable to drastic price reductions than 
is the heavily capitalised estate producer, for whom 
some minimum return over cost is absolutely essential to 
survival." 1 

Thus, the better adjustment of smallholders to price 
reductions by virtue of comparal ively low production costs 
under unfavourable market, conditions ensured the neces- 
sary economic requisites for the production of traditional 
plantation crops. 

Moreover, this transition could be effected at a relatively 
fast rate only because in the postwar period the use of cash 
was no longer restricted in the African village solely to pay- 
ing taxes. Money gave rise to new demands in the village 
which could! not be satisfied by the subsistence economy. 
Soap, salt, sugar, cotton clothes, alcoholic drinks, tobacco 



1 The Journal of Modern African Studies, London, 19R9, Vol. 7, 
. t, p. 50. 
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and, in the richer families, transistor radios, watches, bi- 
cycles, etc. became common in the African village. The 
demand for a variety of commodities was greatly enhanced 
by education and the intensive development of mass media. 
More and more cash was needed to buy these goods. One 
of the major cash sources was the production of crops for 
sale. In connection with the dissolution of the migrant Sys- 
tem and the growth of a hard-core proletariat, such pro- 
duction became vital in districts cut off from markets, since 
reduced employment of migrants in capitalist enterprises 
hart made it more difficult to earn cash. Thus, the sharp con* 
flicl between the demands generated by commodity produc- 
tion and I he subsistence forms of farming accelerated the 
expansion of commercial agriculture. A large role in this 
process was played by I lie peasant farms, which began grow 
ing traditional plantation crops. 

Furlhermore, the expansion of commercial agriculture 
entailed the abolition of regional restrictions inherited from 
the colonial past. In the colonial period, commercial agri- 
Culture regions existed side by side with regions where mar 
ket production was practically non-existent and where the 
population depended on migrant labour to obtain cash. These 
regions ensured the normal functioning of the system of 
colonial exploitation of Africans. But now that the migrant 
system is becoming redundant as the basis of hired labour 
at large enterprises and that a growing number of landless 
peasants compete with migrants for jobs in regions of African 
commercial agriculture, regions of no marketable production 
are becoming an anachronism. Their existence retards eco- 
nomic development and heightens social tensions. This 
is why African governments have taken steps to introduce 
commodity production in districts which in the past served 
the colonialists only as sources of cheap labour. 

At the same lime commodity agriculture developed not 
only in breadth but. in depth. The elimination of colonial 
restrictions prohibiting cultivation of traditional planta- 
tion crops on peasant farms and the system of state preferen- 
ces for African enterprise enlarged the material and techno- 
logical base of capitalism. Thus, according to H. Ruthen- 
berg, in Hie Xyori District (Kenya) the owner of 5-year-old 
coffee plantations' could receive a net income of 3,841 Shil- 
lings per acre in the early 60s, even if the entire labour 
force was hired. In the same district one hour of tending 
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grade tattle gave a net income of 2.47 shillings, whereas the 
wage per working hour was equal to 0.25 shillings. 1 

At the same time, even in industries where capitalist 
forms of hiring have proved economically profitable, they 
have not yet completely replaced pre-capitalist methods 
of exploitation. In the same Nyeri District, hired labour 
accounted for 50 to 70 per cent of the labour force engaged 
in the production ol* coffee, 45 per cent in productive stock- 
breeding, and up to 60 per cent in tea-growing (except for 
the planting season). 2 Wide use of pre-capitalist forms 
of exploitat ion is due to the survival of subsistence farming. 
Tins cannot but affect the production of cash crops, since 
the upkeep of a labourer exploited by pre-capitalist methods 
cheaper than that of hired labour. The different culfiva- 
ion periods for producing food and cash crops, and labour 
shortages during the harvesting season, still make it possible 
and necessary to exploit labour on a pre-capitalist basis 
in commercial cropping. This is largely facilitated by the 
fact that wages are normally higher during the harvesting 
period. 

Besides, the number of indigenous farms producing only 
market crops is growing, notably in the Maghrib countries 
and Egypt. Though in a less developed form, this process 
is also under way in the Tropical Belt of the continent. The 
greater commercialisation of peasant farms, reflected in the 
increased use of hired labour, has widened the gap between 
commercial and subsistence farming. By contrast, the 
colonial period was marked by a close connection between 
the two types of agriculture. 

These processes are witnessed not only on farms T grow- 
ing export crops, hut also where Food is' grown foT the domes- 
tic market, this being related to the growth of the urban 
population and the slow hot cont inuous spread of commodity 
relations to the villages. 

Since the mid -50s Africa has seen a rapid growth of towns, 
largely attributable to the migrat ion of the rural populat ion 
to urban regions. Tn 1 058-1 960'thc population of cities like 
Dakar, Abidjan and Lagos doubled. This urbanisation 
suggests that the population of the larger African towns 



1 See II. Rutfionberir, African Agricultural Production Develop? 
matt Poliaj in Kenya ! 952-1 M5. pp. 18, 20, 22. 

2 Jhid., pp. 18, 21, 2fi. 
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will continue to increase at an annual average rale of 8 per 
cenl and town? with a population of more than 40,000 al 
a rate of 3 per cent, which gives a total annual average 
growth of 5.5 to 6.3 per cent. 

As the urban population increases so does the demand for 
farm produce. But that is not all. The point is that in many 
African countries the urban population determines the 
demand for foodstuffs, since the village still satisfies its 
basic food needs by subsistence farming. In Tropical Africa, 
for example, the towns account for only a small part of the 
total population; however, they dispose of one-third of all 
cash incomes, and urban Africans spend AO to 70 per cent 
of their family budget, on food. 1 

In the colonial period food production for the domestic 
market was developed in only a few countries, notably in 
Northern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and Egypt, In 
almost all the colonies whose economies 1 were 1 based on 
peasant production of export, crops, commodity food pro- 
duction was artificially retarded, the shortage being covered 
by imports. In the colonial period, therefore, the food trade 
was mainly confined to regions where food was'produced. 
Now export production has ceased to be a universal feature 
of commodity agriculture in the vast majority of 'African 
countries. There are now regions producing exclusively 
for the domestic market. This process has been marked 
by the appearance of state-run organisations purchasing 
produce for domestic consumption in many^African-CountrieS 
(the People's Republic of the Congo, Nigeria, Zambia, 
etc.). They specialise in buying different kinds of food! 
regulate'prices on local markets and control the range and 
quality^of produce. 

All this does not mean that agriculture in most states 
of Tropical Africa has already shifted emphasis to the 
domestic market. Often the proportion of the output for 
the domestic market is insignificant. In mainland Tan- 
zania, for example, only 20 per cent of agricultural commod- 
ities are produced for] the home market. A different process 
is taking place, viz. the disintegration of the colonial 
structure-of commercial agriculture, which used to be regard- 
ed as a mere supplier of agricultural raw materials for 
the world capitalist market. 

^Per- V. Morozov, "Tropica] Africa; Prohlcmp of Food Produc- 
tion . Thr Btdnomy of Afmea, Moscow, 1073, p. 66 fin Russian). 
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One of the imporlanl factors hindering the growth of 
commodity food production in African states is its impor- 
tation from the US and the capitalist countries of Europe. 
Local production cannot compete with the output of devel- 
oped capitalist states. According to Soviet economist V. Moro- 
zov, "lower production and distribution costs allow the 
developed capitalist countries to establish lower world prices 
than those on the domestic African market". 1 

Under these conditions the policy of establishing lower 
prices for food exports than those on the home market is 
the only possible means for the young states to protect 
national food production against the fatal consequences 
of imperialist dumping. This, in fact, is the measure used 
by governments of developed capitalist countries to protect 
their national production from the competition of inter- 
national exporters. The only difference is that, in the case 
of developing countries such a policy weakens their depen- 
dence on multinational monopolies, whereas in the case 
of developed countries it leads to their enrichment and 
greatly narrows the chances of exporting agricultural com- 
modities from developing countries. 

"If Western Europe," writes O. Gulbrandsen, "which at 
present gives a protection by 50% to its agricultural pro- 
duce accepted free trade, this would lead to an increase 
in world market prices of the magnitude of 25-30%, This 
would lead fo a doubling of world trade and a Ircbling of 
the foreign exchange earnings of the poor countries, and 
this in its turn would lead to a 30% increase of agricultural 
production and income of the agricultural population in the 
poor countries." 2 

Another important factor checking the increase in food 
production is the poor home market based on the low living 
standards of the bulk of the urban population and the 
still surviving subsistence farming in the villages. "In 
terms of solvent demand for the final product (demand 
which determines the capacity of the home market — V". t.) 
three-quarters of independent. African countries are inferior 
to a small European town with 250.000 residents. Tn this 



1 Ibid., ]>. (18. 

- T. Kkslrom, 'Miast Africa ami World IVrspecl.ivc. An Kc.onnmic 
Survey', I nlrrriatint/al Institute for Labour Studies. East African 
Seminar mi Labour Prohhius in BCOJiOHtie Development, 1007, ]). Ml. 
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respect Ethiopia, with its population of nearly 25 million, 
is comparable lo a European town with a population of 
400,000." 1 

On the whole, the postwar period was marked by the 
destruction of colonial methods of peasant exploitation, 
based on extra-economic coercion and colonial privileges 
for foreign capital. This destruction was related lo the 
commercialisation of peasant farm economies in the con- 
text of overproduction of agricultural raw materials on the 
world capitalist market. However, this period also saw 
the establishment of the main requisites for neo-colonialist 
exploitation of the African peoples, which is largely con- 
tingent on the mechanism of international market prices 
controlled by imperialist monopolies. 



1 A. Elyanov, Toward the 20th Century, Moscow, 1969, v. 3® 
(in Russian). 




Chapter III 



THE VILLAGE: SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
AND CLASS CONTRADICTIONS 



Economic Differentiation 
Among Peasants 

In Africa large-scale landownefship was largely concen- 
trated in the North of the continent. For example, in Algeria 
on the eve of the Revolution, 4 per cent of all Algerian 
landowners owned 37.9 per cent of the land at a time when 
there were 600,000 landless peasants in the country as well 
as 440,000 peasants with next to no land, 1 The concentration 
of land in large estates was even greater in the case of Egypt 
where, according to L. A. Fridman, a Soviet researcher, 
in 1950 09 per cent of landowners possessed 55-56 per cent 
of all lands, while 1 per cent owned 44 x i5 per cent of all 
lands.- But in addition, profound economic inequality 
existed within North Africa's peasantry itself, which 
included wealthy as well as poor peasants, and peasants 
possessing land as well as landless peasants. In particular, 
in the case of Egypt in t!lf>0, 60,000 wealthy peasants and 
closely associated social groups constituting 2.U per cent 
of landowners possessed 15.7 per cent of the entire area of 
privately-owned lands, ff leased land is also included, 
moreover {for wealthy peasants continually expanded the 
area of leased lands), the share of large farms in land utilisa- 
tion was 20-21 per cent. 3 More generally, the existence 
of far-reaching economic differentiation within the villages 
of North African countries has been widely confirmed by 
agricultural census materials and is recognised by the major- 
ity of researchers. 



1 N. M. Frolkin, Op. elk, pp. 1G, 20. 

2 L. A. Kridman, Up. fit., p. I<) 
;t Ibid., pp. 211-12. 
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The sil.uat.ioji is different, however, with regard to studio? 
of economic differences in property ownership in the til- 
lages bi the continent's Tropical Belt. For in spite of abun 
dam literature the extent oi differentiation of this type 
is stili the subjoct^of jnany dehates* It is well known thai 
relevant socio-economic studies are hased primarily on 
materials concerned with surveys of individual households. 
In the colonial period, however, up until the early 1950s 
such surveys were very rare. In addition, their findings were 
seldom published and remained in archives. "When the 
results of such studies were published (for example, W. Al- 
lan's Studies in African Land Usage in Northern Rhodesia 
and Ph, Deane's Colonial Social Accounting) emphasis was 
]) laced on average indicators, which reduce distinctions 
between individual social groups to a common level. 1 

At a lime when traditional communal forms of land uti- 
lisation continued to slow down the separation of direct 
producers from means of production, colonial administra- 
tions and European entrepreneurs were interested in prob- 
lems of exploiting African villages as a whole rather than 
in individual types of households. In particular, they were 
interested in marketable output and the extent to which 
peasants were provided with land in situations where tra- 
ditional methods of farming continued to exist. As a result, 
during the many decades of colonial oppression researchers 
had access to almost no quantitative indicators which would 
make it possible to size up the property status of individual 
layers of the peasantry with an eye to analysing the nature 
of agrarian processes taking place in Tropical Africa. 

At that time, since it was not possible lo base studies 
on economic survey data, one of the most important sources 
of empirical materials was provided by ethnologists study- 
ing the way of life, culture and traditions of African tribes. 
Yet, while ethnologists collected an immense volume of 
factual material without which it would have been 
impossible to understand much about the villages in the 
Tropical Belt, they frequently paid little attention to 
social contradictions arising within the framework of 
the traditional institutions that they analysed. Since 
most of them did not find clear-cut property distinctions 



1 Sec W. Allan, Studies in African Land Usage in Northern lUiudc- 
sia; Ph. Deane, Colonial Social Accounting, Cambridge, 1953. 
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of the type characteristic ol capitalism, they generally 
concluded that the egalitarian principles inherent in tribal 
societies, whose vestiges they found everywhere, in facL 
continued to prevail. The conclusions of M. Green, for 
example, who studied villages of the lbo tribe, are typical 
in this regard. Noting the absence of marked property dis- 
tinctions between individuals, he added that "this must 
be tentatively stated in the absence of exact calculations 
of individual wealth. There arc, of course, variations: 
some people have more land than others, and more trees 
of economic value such as the wine palm than others. Some 
are better off in respect of wives and children. A few people 
own several cows, but as there is little opportunity for, 
or habit of, the accumulation of capital, no well-defined 
wealthy class lias yet emerged in a rural community of 
this kind." 1 It is important to keep this in mind when prob- 
lems of political organisation are considered, he stressed. 

Such conclusions have served as a theoretical basis for 
the doctrines of African socialism that were counterposed 
to Marxism. One of their key tenets is the assertion that the 
problem of classes does not arise in traditional African 
societies and does not exist among Africans. 2 

At the same time, however, beginning in the mid-1950s, 
a growing number of surveys of African economics have been 
published that point to a far-reaching economic differentia- 
tion of peasants and thus [disprove the theory concerning 
the classless character of African villages. Their appearance 
is explained by the fact that at a time when a crisis in 
colonial methods of exploitation had become apparent the 
continuation of exploitation required information that 
would explain the internal structure of African economies 
and their possibilities for adapting to low farm prices and 
to the mass migration of hundreds of thousands of peasants 
in search of work. 

Once political independence had been won in a number 
of countries, interest in these problems continued to grow 
and the number of such studies continued to increase. Above 
all there has been an increase in the number of censuses 



1 M. Green, lbo Village Affairs, New York. lOlii, pp. 43-44. This 
Study was first published in England in 1947. From the point of View 
of the head of a family, the more wives and children, the more workers. 

1 See, for example, Government of Kenya. African Sociulism and 
Its A {'plication to Planning in Kenya, .N airobi, 1 9(15. 
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and surveys in which the economic differential ion of pens- 
ant households was recorded. From the mid-l%0s to the 
mid-1970s far more wore made than in all preceding years. 
Since many of these siai ist ieal materials arc not widely 
known, and debates among specialists concerning the 
degree of differentiation of the African peasantry and the 
nature of its social layers continue, we will attempt to 
analyse the results of those agricultural censuses ami surveys 
that are, in our view, especially important. 

One of the lirst major censuses of African households 
in Tropical Africa was the survey carried out by R. Gallet- 
tfs group in 1951-1952 in regions of Western Nigeria where 
cocoa was produced. Its findings were published in 1956. 
The distribution of land among families that was recorded 
in this survey is presented in table 12. 

Table 12 

The distribution of land among 187 families 
in rocou-jirodueiiig districts 
of Western Nigeria (1951-1952) 



Size class 
or acreage 


Average 
acreage 
per family 


Pcrr.Mi1 ufif 

nf faint- 
lies 


Percent air o 

or acreage 


up to 2.49 


1.53 


%M 


0.18 


2.5-4.99 


3.71 


8.89 


1.40 


5-7.49 


0.25 


11.29 


3.95 


7.5-9.99 


8.92 


10.7!) 


4.11 


10-14.99 


12.01 


I8.3fj 


9.77 


15-19.99 


17.33 


11.37 


8.72 


20-29.99 


24.31 


12.54 


13.49 


3U-39.99 


33.72 


8.31 


12.49 


4(1-49.99 


45.19 


3.79 


7.58 


50-99.99 


on. 01 


6.71 


17.83 


100 and over 


198.42 


2.33 


20.51 


Total: 




100.00 


100.00 



Source: U- Gitlletti, Nigerian Cocoa Fanners. An Econom- 
ic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa Farming Families. 



The data in Table 12 reveal striking contrasts in the 
property status of the agrarian population in the cocoa- 
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producing districts of Nigeria. In this connection the authors 
of the survey note] that "a few families have a great deal 
of bind, more than' enough to meet the needs of increasing 
lumbers and at the same time extend the cocoa farms, 
a great many families have very little land, so that they 
cannot keep enough for food farming to support themselves 
if they wish lo farm cocoa at all". 1 These property distin- 
ctions are especially evident if households are grouped iiito 
fewer and larger size classes of acreage (see Table 13). 

Table 13 

Distribution of land among 187 families 
in cocoa- producing districts 
of Western Nigeria (1951-1952, 
aggregated groupings) 



Size class 
nf acreage 


Percentage 
or families 


Percentage 
or acreage 


ni» to 14.9® 


54.95 


19.47 


15-19.99 


11.37 


8.72 


20-29.99 


12.54 


13.49 


30 and ovor 


21.14 


58.32 



Source: R. Gallctti, Op. cit-, p. 458- 



These substantial differences in access to land arc reflected 
in the size of the corresponding revenues. This is indicated 
in the data presented in Table 14. 

As in the case of size classes of acreage^differencesjin 
revenue become more apparent when the corresponding 
data for individual households are aggregated (Table 15). 

The data presented in Tables 12, 13, 14 and 15 indicate 
that in the early 1950s land and incomes were largely con- 
centrated in wealthy households. More specifically, 21 per 
cent of the families controlled more than 50 per cent of the 
land and revenue while at the other extreme nearly 60 per 
cent of the families controlled about 20 per cent of revenues 
and land. 

Subsequent census data concerning African households 
also point to a process of far-reaching economic differen- 
tial inn of the peasantry in the cocoa- producing districts 

I H. Gallelti, Op. cit., p. 151. 
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table U 

Distribution of net business receipt* of 187 families 
in cocoa-producing districts of Western Nigeria (1951 1052)* 



Groupings of 

households in 
terms qf liusiness 
receipts (|tuinids> 
sterling) 


Number 

nf faint- 

no 



Tolal 
revon ue 

(jf f;tJIli- 
1 if.- 

(pounds 
sterling) 


-/* * tl <\UV 

reyenuc per 
family 
(pounds 


I't i rt'iit.f- 

nf faml- 
lies in 
total 
number 


p Percentage 
of rect i pi 
ill lotal 

volume 


Less 


than 2ti 


A 
•r 




O A 

8.1 


2 


.1 


0.1 


20 


to 


40 


18 


r;n7 


on n 

oo. t 


!) 


.6 


2.0 


40 


to 


60 


25 


1,1-'- 


4/ .7 


13 


A 


4.0 


BO 


to 


80 


23 


1 ,582 


68.9 


12 


.3 


5.3 


80 


to 


too 


20 


1 ,807 


90.3 


10 


.7 


6.1 


111!) 


to 


120 


17 


1,868 


109.8 


9 


1 


6.3 


120 


to 


140 


14 


1 ,832 


131 .0 


7 


5 


6.2 


140 


to 


100 


13 


1 ,936 


I'lO.il 


7 


1) 


6.5 


160 


to 


180 


8 


1,364 


170.5 


4 


3 


4.6 


ISO 


to 


200 


5 


0:12 


190.4 


2 


7 


3.2 


200 


to 


250 


11 


2,362 


214.5 


5 


9 


8.0 


250 


to 


300 


13 


3,501 


269.5 


7. 





11.8 


300 


to 


400 


(5 


2,125 


354.2 


3 


2 


7.2 


400 


to 


500 


4 


1,797 


449.3 


2, 


1 


6,1 


500 


to 


1,060 


.} 


1,816 


605.3 


1.' 


6 


6.1 


1,000 


to 


1,500 


i 


1,051 


1,051.3 


0. 


5 


3.5 


1 . 5i li ) 


!,. 


2,000 


l 


1,735 


1,735.0 


0. 


5 


5.9 


2 . 1 H II 1 


and over 


l 


2,415 


2,115.0 


0. 


5 


7.1 


T 1 a I: 


187 i 


9,675 


158.7 


100 




100 



bcuir, service and forestry because tl.ey were i i. siiniftca At * 



Source: li. GaJletti, Op. cit., p. 4 58. 

^ yaro e rnV; Ni ? ei ; ia - In P articul ^' f Hi© census carried out 
in 196M964 indicated the distribution of land anion* 
household groups that is presented in Table 16. This teams 
included all households producing food products and excluded 
those which grew only cocoa. In particular the data in 
16 sh ° w tJiat 4.9 per cent of landowners controlled 
a greater volume of land than did another 40.7 per cenl 
of the households. 

1958-1959 and the census of 1903-1964, Rolf Glisten, who 
has studied the production of food crops, observes: "In 
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Table tS 



distribution of receipts among 187 families 
in cocoa -producing districts of Western Nigeria 
(1951-1952, aggregated groupings) 



Oroupinfie of farms In 
term* or size of income 
(pounds sterling) 


Percentage 

nf tot ul 

number of 

families 


Percentage 
of overall 
vol nine of 
income 


less than 120 


57.2 


23.8 


120-160 
160-200 


14.5 
7.0 


12.7 


over 200 


21.3 


7.8 
55.7 


T t a 1: 


IWW 


100.0 



Source; Based on dnla in U. Galletti, Op< cil., p, 4 SB, 



Tabfe 1(1 



Distribution of land among groups 
of households in Western Nigeria 
(1963 1964) 



Size of farms 
(acres) 


Percentage of 
total farms 


Percentage of 

total farm 
crop area 


under 1.0 


40.7 


14.5 


i.o under 2.5 


29.0 


30.3 


2.0-under 5.0 


15.0 


31.7 


5.0 and more 


4.9 


23.3 


Tot al: 


89.6 


99.8 



Smirre: lioif Giistcn, Studiet in the Staple Food 
Econumy of Western Nigeria, Munchen, 

mm, i>- '.o. 



spite of some discrepancies it follows from both surveys 
that 15-18 per cent of all farmers growing- food crops at 
all command about 38-45 per cent of the food crop area. 
With individual food crop areas of 2.5-10 acres these should 
he the main sources of marketable surplus. Then there is 
a broad group of 30-40 per cunt of the food-growing farmers 
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wko have a food crop area which corresponds approximately 
to I he average of Western Nigeria. To some extent, farmers 
belonging lo this jji'uup may be expected to produce a food 
surplus too. Finally, I here is a surprisingly large group 
of farmers (more than half according to one survey, nearly- 
half according to the other) who do not have more t han J 
acre of farm crops, frequently even less than half an acre." 1 
Thus, a series of census data (1051-1052, 1058-1050, 
lOOo-lor/i) supports the conclusion [hat there existed 
profound economic inequality between individual house- 
hold groups. Economically, Western Nigeria was the coun- 
try's most developed part in those years. In 1963 agricul- 
tural exports from that region came up lo more than 50 mil- 
lion Nigerian pounds, that is, over a third of the country's 
total exports (138 million Nigerian pounds). This may lead 
to I he presumption that the data that have been cited 
concerning economic differentiation among the peasants 
of that region are not typical of the country as a whole, 
and that in agriculturally less developed regions the dimen- 
sions of that development were insignificant. Let us there- 
fore consider certain materials relating to other districts 
of Nigeria. 

In this connection the survey of a village called liata- 
garawa (Northern Nigeria) carried out by P. Hill, a British 
researcher, is of considerable interest. In order lo identify 
the principal socio-economic layers of the peasantry she 
distinguishes four groups of households, namely: 

"Group 1— units which were so far from suffering that 
they were in the position to render help to others, by gift 
or loan; 

"Group 2 — farming units which were not short of basic 
foodstuffs; 

"Group 3— units the members of which were known to 
be suffering seasonal hardship over food consumption; 
"Group 4— those who were suffering very severely."' 
P. Hill's findings have shown that the average land 
available to the first group was 20 acres, while it was 8 acres 
in the case of the second group, 4 acres for the third, and 3 
acres for the fourth. These findings are shown in Table 17. 



1 n. Gitsten, Op. t il., n, 3fl. 

' J'. Hill, Op. cil., pp. 247-411. 
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Table 17 

Thi« distribution oj Iftfid among household groups 
in I ho village 
of Batagaiawa (Northern Nigeria). 10(57 



Household 

group 


Percentage or 
total number 
of families 


percentage or 
lot al land 
area 


trend area 
per person 
(acres) 


1 


10 


32 


2,0 


2 


28 


32 


1.4 


3 


44 


27 


0.8 


i 


m 


e 


o.i; 


Tot a 1: 


too 


100 





Note. According to P. Hill, it takes to cultivaie two- 
thirds of an acre to meet one person's jrrain needs. 
Source: Based on data in P. Hill, Op. cit. 

Ground nuts are the staple commercial crop in the vicing 
ty of Batagarawn. Generally, however, production for 
the market is not highly developed there. At the time of 
the survey there still existed unused lands which would 
have been suitable for cultivation. Only a few families 
did not possess land. 

The economic, differentiation of the peasantry in districts 
isolated from markets is even more obvious in the findings 
of a survey of three villages in Zaria Province (Northern 
Nigeria) carried out by D. Norman in 1966. This encom- 
passes the village of Hanwa which is located on the outskirts 
of Zaria; Doka, on the main highway from Kano to Zaria 
and 25 miles away from the latter; and Dan Mahawayi, 
which is located away from roads and is cut off from the 
city six months each year. In each of these villages 40 house- 
holds were chosen at random for the survey. D. Norman's 
findings are shown in Table 18. 

By aggregating household groups we obtain even more 
persuasive data concerning economic inequality of peasant 
families (Table 19). 

The data concerning Northern Nigeria that are presented 
in Tables 17, 18 and 19 show that Ihe economic differentia- 
tion of peasant families is in fact a typical characteristic 
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Table /.. 



(bwWW Of 12< honseholds in three villages In terms 
ol the area of land occupied by paci) and their share 
jii thy total number j households anil total land area 
(Northern Nigeria, 196b) 





Hanwa 






Dan Maliawayi 


Size of hc.ldinus 
(acres) 


Farmers 
per cent 
or total 


A COTS 
per cent 
of total 


Farmers 
per rent 
Of total 


Acres 
per rem 
or total 


Far mors 
per cent 
of total 


| Acres 
per cent 
of tolal 


less than 0.25 


1.56 


0.02 


1,3 


0.03 


1 .117 


0.02 


0.25 to 0,49 


3.12 


0.21 


1.3 


0.08 


5,38 


0.37 


0.5 to 2.49 


28.12 


7.8 


11,69 


2.73 


9.68 


J. 7 


2.5 to AM 


18.75 


iOM 


19.48 


8.46 


20.43 


8.45 


5.(1 to 9.99 


25.0 


31.40 


33.7(1 


26.8 


34.41 


29.28 


10.0 to 24.99 


23.45 


49. 61 


29.87 


48.93 


21.5 


31.72 


25.0 to 49.99 






1.3 


4.93 


6.46 


22.48 


50.0 and over 






1.3 


8.04 


1.07 


5.98 


Total: 


100.00 


100.90 


100.00 


100.00 J 


100.00 


100.00 



Source; D. W. Norma... An KcuHomic Study 0/ Three Village, fo Zarv, Prov- 
"rt7 ' ' " ™ rliio " s/ ">- (Nigeria), 19?7?p,, 15, 



not only of regions in which favourable conditions exist 
for commercial agriculture but also of those that are isolat- 
ed from markets. 

Similarly, Table 20 contains data concern i no; the prop- 
oily status of peasants in Kenya. It shows that, in (he 
pnyan village the hulk of the land is concentrated in the 
hands of a wealthy upper crust. 

It may be seen from the data in Table 20 that over 51 per 
cent of owners of registered households possessed a mere 
per cent of all land, while another 18.3 per cent or 
households possessed 58.7 per cent. 

According fco the data cited in Bmptoi/mcttt, Incomes 
ami Equality, i n if ie early 1970s there were approximately 
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Table 19 



Grouping of 120 households in throe villages in terms 
o[ the land area of each arid the share oi' each within 
the total number of households and total laud area 
(Northern Nigeria, 1966, aggregated groupings} 





Hanwa 


Dokn 


Dan Mahawayi 


Size of holiliiiffs 

(ancs) 


Farmers 
per ci'iii 
of total 


Acres 
per cent 
of total 


Farmers 
per cent 
of tolal 


Acres 
per cent 
of total 


Farmers 
per cent 
of total 


Acres 
per cent 
of total 


under 4.99 


51.55 


18.99 


33.77 


11.3 


36.29 


10.54 


5.0 to 9.99 


25.00 


31 .40 


33.76 


26.8 


34.41 


29.28 


10 and over 


23.45 


49.61 


32. 4 7 


61.9 


29.30 


60.18 


T o 1 a 1 : 


100.00 


100.00 


too .00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Sourc-; D. \V. Norman, Op. Cit., pp. 1(1, 17. 



Table 20 

Size distribution of registered African Pinal 1 
holdings in Kenya, 1969 



Size 
(hectares) 


Number 
of house- 
holds 
(thou- 
sands) 


Total area 
of 

households 

(thousands 
of 

hectares) 


Percentage 

nf total 
number of 
households 


Pcrceni ave 

of total 
land area 


under 0.49 


91 


28 


11.7 


1.1 


0.5 to 0.99 


121 


89 


15.5 


3.4 


1.0 to 1 .9 


192 


274 


24.6 


10.3 


2.H to 2.9 


128 


303 


16.4 


11.4 


3.0 to 4.9 


10', 


40 'i 


13.3 


15.1 


5.0 to 9.9 


88 


629 


11.3 


23.8 


10 and over 


54 


923 


7.0 


34.9 


Total: 


778 


2,650 


lon.o 


100.0 



Source: Employmrvi . Income-, find Kqwlitij. A Strategy for 
TncreuxinR Prodnctiv Employment in Kenyz, Gene- 
va, 1972, p- tit 
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300,000 families (22 per cent of Ihe total number) in tho 
agricultural regions of Kenya who did not, possess any land 
and many of them had to rent it; 620,000 families (44 pet' 
cent) received a yearly gross income of less than 60 Kenyan 
pounds, including the value of food crops. These families 
represented the village poor who were cont iinionsly compelled 
to seek work in oilier households or else migrate to cities 
in search of work. Nearly 250,000 owners of households 
(lb per cent of the families) were middle peasants who em- 
ployed seasonal hired labour. Their yearly income ranged 
between 60 and 110 Kenyan pounds. And finally 225 000 
household owners (16 per cent of the families) represented 
a wealthy upper crust exploiting the non-family labour 
of permanent workers. The authors of the study emphasise 
that it is precisely the owners of these households that have 
gained most from the policy of creating African settlements 
on lands bought back from Europeans and from the regis- 
tration of land holdings. In addition, there were 1,234 par- 
ticularly large African-owned farms with an overall area 
or 0.5 million hectares. 

These data, which refer to the early 1970s, generally 
conform to data from earlier censuses. 1 They clearly indi- 
cate that in a socio-economic sense Kenyan villages are not 
homogeneous. They contain both propertied and indigent 
strata and, inevitably, far-reaching social contradictions 
arise between them. 

G Hunter's well-known study entitled The New Societies 
of Tropical Africa indicates that in the coffee-produci no- 
tions f Biiganda (Uganda) 2 per cent of the families 
in the late 1950s were lan?e farmers, 19 per cent repre- 
sented wealthy peasants, 27 per cent were middling peasants 
32 per cent were poor peasants, and 20 por cent were land- 
less labourers. 2 In tho present context the term large farm- 
ers refers to the owners of capitalist enterprises that ^ell 
from 26 400 to 44,000 pounds of coffee each year. Wealthy 
households are those that sell from 1,100 to 11,000 pounds 
ol coffee on the market each year and regularly hire one or 
two day-labourers as well as one or two permanent workers. 



and Protectorate Kenya, Nairobi, L9D2; kepMHc of Kenua Fconom- 

ie {Sumy of Central fyouinee /rm/fr! e*mm 
2 G. fliintcr, Op. cil., p. n9. 
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fn nearly all cases their owners themselves carry out. part 
of the work. Middling households are those that sell from 
200 to 1,000 pounds of coffee each year and seldom hire 
permanent workers. Owners of such households also work 
as carpenters, tailors, etc. in order to satisfy their cash 
needs. 

Buganda is the most developed economic region of Ugan- 
da where (particularly in coffee-producing districts) eco- 
nomic differentiation is considerably more pronounced than 
it is in other regions of that country. Accordingly, the extent, 
of differentiation among the peasants can be illustrated 
with particular clarity by the findings of the agricultural 
census of 1963-1964 that were published in 1966. These are 
represented in Table 21 which shows that economic differen- 

Tohie 21 

Size distribution of holdings 





Bnsranda 


Eas 
Ref 


ion 


Western 
Region 


Northern 
Region 


Size or holding 
(acres) 


Num- 
ber of 
hold- 
ings, 
thou?. 


% 


Num- 
ber of 
hold-' 

ings, 
thous. 


% 


N u in- 
ner of 
hid- 
ings, 
thous. 


% 


Num- 
ber of 
hold- 
ings. 

moos. 


% 


nailer 1.24 


28 


7.9 


32 


8.0 


40 


18.3 


19 


9.8 


1.24-2.48 


49 


13.7 


31 


7 .7 


27 


12. '. 


17 


8.8 


2.48-4 .96 


12<; 


3.1.3 


72 


17.9 


51 


23.'. 


47 


24.2 


4.96-7.'.'! 


72 


2' i,2 


53 


13.2 


32 


14.7 


35 


18.0 


7.44-0,92 


33 


9.2 


43 


to. 7 


19 


8.7 


21 


LQ.8 


9.92-12.4 


24 


6.7 


38 


9.4 


15 


6.9 


19 


9.S 


12.4-24.8 


19 


5.3 


fin 


16.4 


22 


10. 1 


24 


12.4 


ovnr 24.8 


6 


1.7 


B7 


Ki.7 


12 


5.5 


12 


t;.2 


Tot a 1 : 


357 


till) 


402 


too 


218 


inn 


191 


tufi 



JVofc. Data relating to the Torn District are not i not utJocL in the findings of 
the census. 

Source: Uganda Government. Rr.pnrt on Uganda CfffWiM vj AgricuHu a, Vol. Ill, 
Ministry or Agriculture and Cooperatives. Futebbe, 1966, pp. is-19. 

tiation among peasants is found in practically all districts 
Within the country independently of whether I hey are eco- 
nomically developed or backward. 
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These data show that in all provinces there are far- 
reaching distinctions between households in terms of the 
land that they command. These differences, moreover, 
would be even greater if the census had analysed not land 
tenure but landownership, since many peasants have to 
rent land belonging to others. 

The calculations of well-known Soviet agrarian specialist 
P. I. Kupriyanov based on materials from the census car- 
ried out in Ashanti (Ghana) in 1956-1957 indicate that 
51 per cent, of the 0,489 households that were studied pro- 
duced less than 25 measures of cocoa (one measure equals 
24 kilograms), while 22.6 per cent produced from 25 to 

49 measures; 15.2 per cent of the households produced from 

50 to 100 measures; 5.5 per cent produced from 100 to 149 mea- 
sure?; and 5.7 per cent of the households raised more than 
150 measures. Households selling up to 25 measures of 
cocoa received a yearly income of nearly 100 pounds ster- 
ling. 1 B. Ingham's calculations indicate that such an income 
was less than the subsistence wage and that the owners of 
such households were never able to make ends meet (see 
Table 22). 

The data in Table 22 show that only incomes between 
100 and 125 pounds provide the subsistence wage. The pre- 
ceding three groups of households with incomes less than 
50 pounds, 50 to 75 pounds, and 75 to 100 pounds respective- 
ly, thus receive substantially less than the required minimum. 

The far-reaching economic differentiation of cocoa pro- 
ducers is confirmed by a si tidy of the village of Akokoaso 
that was carried by P. I. Kupriyanov. He established the 
share of output produced by the particular groups"of house- 
holds that he identified as well as differences between house- 
holds in lerms of the quantity of cocoa-beans that they 
produced (sec Table 23). 

On the basis of the data shown in Table 23, P. I. Kupriya- 
nov concludes that there does exist a substantial differen- 
tiation between peasants in the village of Akokoaso. "House- 
holds growing up to 20 measures constituted 68.1 per cent 
of the total number of households but yielded only 21.3 
per cent of all output; those that produced from 20 to 50 meas- 
ures eon.sl i tuled 23. 1 percent of the total number oi house- 
holds and yielded 3810 per cent. Similarly, households pro- 



1 P. 1. Kupriyanov, Op. oil,, p. 63, 



Table 22 

[ncomc and expenditures oF l T (J(iu cocoa -producing 
lioiisi'liolds in Ashanti, Ghana, 1951M957 
(pounds sterling) 



Net earned 
income class 



Estimated Jivcr- 
age net earned in- 
come (year as a 
whole) 



Estimated average 
expenditure on con- 
sumer »ooriR and ser- 
vices (year n.s a whole) 



Under 50 

50-75 

75-100 

100 125 

125-150 

150-175 

175-200 

200-25'.! 

250-300 

300-350 

350-400 

400-500 




80 
92 
115 

127 

m 

1511 

157 
171 
180 
181 
21(i 



Note. The net income is equal to the Ltross income minus 
such current expenditure as payments for Wages, 
rerti Users, etc. 
Svuw. Barbara M. iTVdmm, "Ghana Cocoa Farmers - 
Income, Expenditure Relationships", The Journal 
of Ijccelopmeni Studies. Vol. 9, No. ,J, April 1=873, 
p. 367, 



(hieing from 50 to 99 measures accounted for 6.3 per cent of 
households and yielded 19.7 per cent of total output, while 
households producing more than 100 measures made up a 
mere 2.5 per cent of the households and yielded 25.4 per 
cent of total output. Actually 7 large households produced 
more output than 195 small ones." 1 

Such a far-reaching economic differentiation is not con- 
fined to cocoa-producing households. In this connection 
P'. I fill, who has devoted many years to the study of these 
problems, observes: 'This key feature of inequality rather 
than uniformity in the distribution of wealth is not unique 



Ibid., pp. (i.'Hl'i. 
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Table S3 

Distribution of households in the village 
nJ' Akoko.iso in ti'rnis of output, 19l51-1iK»2 



Groupings of 
households in 
terms nf pro- 
duction nf cn- 
eoa-beans 
(measure) 


\ um- 
ber of 
housp- 

lioids 


Percentage nf 
croup's house- 
holds in reln- 
titm to total 

number of 
households in 

the village 


Vuliimc 
of group's 

output 
(measures) 


Percentage of 
group's out- 
put in rela- 
tion to total 
output of 
the village 


Under 10 


143 


50.0 


008 


9.0 


20 


52 


18.1 


740 


11.7 


311 


30 


MM 


724 


11.5 


40 


21 


7.4 


731 


11.6 


50 


15 


5.2 


658 


10.5 


mi 





2.1 


324 


5.2 


70 


4 


1.4 


2(30 


4.1 


80 


\ 


1.4 


295 


4.7 


«J0 


2 


0.7 


171) 


2.7 


100 


2 


0.7 


191 


3.0 


ISO 


3 


1.1 


393 


6.3 


2(10 


2 


0.7 


351 


5.6 


§00 


1 


0.4 


278 


4 4 


lit HI 


1 


0.4 


574 


9.1 


Total: 


28G 


100.0 


0.297 


100.0 



Source: P. I. Kupriyanov, Op. cit- , p. Gi. 

to cocoa but is a fairly prevalent feature in West African 
indigenous economies." 1 

In a study entitled The Development of Capitalism in Afri- 
can Villages of ffliodesia and Zambia the present author 
carried out calculations describing the economic differen- 
tiation of peasant families. 2 They were based on survey data 
gathered by staff members of the Rhodes-Livingstone In- 
stitute and by Northern Rhodesia's Department of Agri- 
culture and were related to peasant households. The reader 



1 I'. TTill, Studies in Rural Capitalism in West Africa, Cambridge. 
1070, pp. X1X-XX. 

- Y. M. fvanov, The Development of Capitalism in African Villages 
<>! Rhodesia and Zambia, Moscow, 1970 (in Russian). 
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may he interested in the indices describing the distribution 
of land and piowsjamong individual categories of peasants 
in the Mazabuka District in 1945. At that time this was a dis- 
trict with the best-developed commercial agriculture (see 
Table 24). 

Since hoes in the Mazabuka District were almost com- 
pletely displaced by plows, and since I lie latter cons! i tuled 
a necessary condition for operating a household, the use 
of plows and i he availability of draft animals were selected 
as a basis of these calculations. Accordingly, those house- 
holds which did not possess plows or draft animals and that 
had to obtain them from owners of wealthy households were 
listed under the category of landless or land-starved peas- 
ants. Those possessing one plow as well as some draft ani- 
mals were listed under the category of middle peasants, while 
the remainder were listed as wealthy peasants. 

Table 24 

Distribution of plows a? a function of the wealth 
Of peasant households {Northern Rhodesia, Mazabuka 
District, 1945) 





•— 


§| 




§ 


Category of peasants 


si 


n — 

11 




Is 




if 


a ~ 


II 


eft 






ft o 


7. =- 


ft Q 


Landless and land- 










starved peasants* 


8,700 


51.2 


2,900 


2(1 


Middle peasants 


4,350 


25.0 


4,350 


m 


Wealthy peasants 


3,950 


23.2 


7,064 


50 


Total: 


17,000 


100 


14,314 


loo 



* Families temporarily absent from villages as migrant 
labourers were net included. 



Sourer.: Y. M. Ivanov, Op. cit.. p. 157. 

Calculations are by the author and are based on 
LW Holding and Lund Usage Among the Plateau. 
Tonga 0} MaxaaUka District. A Reconnaissance Sur- 
VeV, London, 104B. 

My hook on Rhodesia and Zambia also contains Calcula- 
tions relating to the distribution of land sown to millet 
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in 13 villages of the Lala tribe. They were based on surveys 
carried out by D. Peters, of the Northern Rhodesia n Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the Serenje District, wliere subsis- 
tence fanning prevailed. 1 These calculations showed that 
10 per cent of household owners controlled more land under 
millet than another GO per cent of the households. Since in 
that particular district millet represents the staple food 
crop, these data did point to a differentiation of peasants 
of the Lala tribe, even though i he data of J). Peters did no I 
make it possible to establish the distribution of land devoted 
to vegetable gardens among' individual groups of peasants. 

A survey of African households was carried out in the 
Centra] Region of Malawi in 1965. Its findings indicate thai 
substantial differences exist in the distribution of incomes 
among different groups of households. 2 



(in 


Cash income 
Malawi jionnds) 


Percentage Ol 
households 







21 




under 1 


17 




1-2.99 


21 






24 


15 and over, 


inc. hiding 75 


17 



The data that follow describe the distribution of cash 
incomes among groups of households in the Lilongwe Dis- 
trict. This is the district in the Central Region of Malawi 
in which commercial agriculture is most developed. * 



(in Malawi p°ounis) 


Percentage? of 
households 





12 


under 1 


14 


1-4.99 


32 


5-14.99 


t 


15 arid over, including 75 





In Senegal census data of 1960-1961 indicate that 
40,700 households, each possessing more than 7 hectares, 

1 See Y. M. Ivanov, Op. cii., p. 69. The calculations were based 
oji data published in I). Peters, Land Usage in Serenje District, Lon- 
don, 1950. 

- A Sa/i/pli' Surit'ri of Agricultural Small] ml dings in the Central 
Region of Malawi. March-Mat/ 7965, Zomba, 19(50, p. 19. 
:t Ibid., p. 34, 
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controlled 43 per cent of t he arable land, while 127,000 house- 
holds, each possessing less than 2 hectares, controlled only 
12 per cent of the land in use. Noteworthily, 2,800 house- 
holds, each possessing more than 17 hectares, controlled 
twice as much land as did the households of 63,500 poorest 
peasants. 1 

Similarly, large properly distinctions exist among peas- 
ant families on the Ivory Coast, According to data cited 
in a study of Y. N. Vinokurov, a Soviet specialist on Africa, 
7.9 per cent, of all peasants in the region of the town of Beumi 
possessed plots of less than a hectare and controlled only 
2 per cent of the land in use (they arc classified as extremely 
poor peasants); poor peasants possessing plots of 1 to 3 hect- 
ares (57.9 per cent of all peasants) controlled 34.7 per cent; 
middle peasants possessing holdings of 4 to 8 hectares (27.7 
per cent of all peasants) controlled 41,6 per cent of all land 
in use; and finally, large plantations of more than 8 hectares 
were in the hands of 6.5 per cent of the peasants and account- 
ed for 21.7 per cent of all cultivated land. 2 

Other data confirming the economic differentiation of 
peasants are cited in the afore-mentioned collection of stu- 
dies by West German researchers entitled Smallholder Far- 
ming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania. They reveal 
a large concentration of land, cattle and incomes in wealthy 
households. In particular, data provided by Manfred Attems 
relating to the Lushoto District, where three counties were 
surveyed, namely Soni (where 60 per cent of production in 
peasant households is for sale), Bumbuli (15 per cent) and 
Mulungui (14 per cent), indicated that approximately one- 
third of the families possessed two-thirds of the land in nse. 
At the same time a third of peasant families listed as poor 
(with holdings of less than 1.2 acres) controlled less than 15 
per cent of arable land. 3 Differences in the level of income 

1 Sec V. B. Iordansky, The Blind Alleys and Prospects of. Tropical 
Africa, Moscow. 1970, p. 133 (in Russian). 

■ Y- N. Vinokurov, 'The Problem of Agrarian Relations in Villages 
of ihe Ivory Coast (Types of Hired Labour in the African Seetor of 
Agriculture and Their Evolution)", The History of A frica in the 10th 
and 20th Centuries, Moscow, 1972, p, 40 (in Russian). 

3 M. Attems 1 data concerning the distribution of cultivated land 
among household groups in the Lushoto District are confirmed by the 
observations of B. Winans of Ihe University of California, who indi- 
cates that in that particular district 50 per cent of tie households 
Possess up to 2 acres. -Edgar V. Winans, Shambala. The Constitution 
of a Traditional State, Berkeley, 1962, p. 145. 
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were still greater. Thus 20 per cent of all the families received 
50 per cent of all income, while 60 per cent of ail fami- 
lies accounted for only 2l) per cent. There was also an obvious 
connection between the family income and Hie size of land 
holdings. Families with holdings of less than one acre re- 
ceived an average income of 370 shillings, those with 1 to 2.5 
acres received 1,320 shillings, and those with more than 
5 acres received 4,000 shillings. 1 

According to the findings of Dietrich von EVotenhan, one- 
third of the families living in Sukumaland control two- 
thirds of the land in use. The concentration of cattle in that 
region, moreover, is still greater, with 13 per cent of the 
farmers owning half the livestock.- The surveys carried out 
hy D. von Rotenhan have also shown that as commercial 
agriculture grows, so does the average size of land holdings. 
In particular, the shares of marketable output within the 
gross product of farms in the districts of Shinyanga, Ukerewe 
and Kwimba were 60, 46 and 45 per cent respectively, while 
I ho average size of land per farm was 8.1 acres in Shinyanga, 
6.1 acres in Ukerewe and 5.7 acres in Kwimba. 3 Apparently 
this relationship is explained by the fact that in those 
districts where commercial agriculture is more developed 
there is a larger concentration of land among wealthy house- 
holds, on the one hand, and a larger number of landless 
peasants, on the other. In those districts where commercial 
agriculture is practically absent or else is poorly developed, 
(lie village poor can retain modest, holdings by bringing the 
communities' unoccupied lands into use. As a result the 
average size of land area per household is reduced. 

In a coffee-producing area of the Bukoba District some 
30 per cent of the households with the greatest incomes re- 



1 Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania, 
p. 159. 

- fbid., p. 5G. 

3 Ibid., pp. 55-50. This relationship is also confirmed by the 
findings of a survey carried out by P. Gulliver in the Hungwe District, 
where the average holding was roughly 3 acres in villages growing 
rice for sale. In those areas 'within the district in which markot-orienleil 
production practically did not exist the average size of land per 
household was only 1.3 acres. See P. Gulliver, Land Tenure and Socio! 
Change Among the Nyakyum. An Essay in Applied Anthropology in 
South-West Tanganyika, Kampala, 1958. Thus with certain reseiva 
l ions the size of an average taint holding may he employed to describe 
the level of development of commercial agriculture. 
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ceived 60 per cent of total incomes, while 30 per cent of the 
households with the lowest incomes received only some 20 
per cent. A survey of 120 farms has shown that while their 
average gross income was 1,(345 shillings, more than a quar- 
ter of the farms earned less than 900 shillings and nearly 
10 per cent received more than 3,000 shillings, The depen- 
dence of the gross incomes of farms in that district on the 
size of farms is also indicative. The data in Table 25 show 
that as the size of households increases so do the incomes of 
their owners. 

Table 25 

Family incomes according to farm sifSfc 
(Bukoha, 1M-1965) 



Cultivated area 
(in acres) 


Pull-time 

farms Without 
cattle (shs) 


Full-I Line 
farms Willi 
cat tlo (shs) 


Under t 


($2 


892 


1-2 


928 


1 ,247 


2-3 


1 ,294 


i ,567 


3-', 


1,713 


1,230 


4-5 


1,260 


2,515 


5-15 


2,0M> 


2,513 


ti and over 


2,272 


3,020 



Note. Only Ujdsc furins were included whose owners 
were not employed outside agriculture. 

Source: Small hiil iter Farming mid Smallholder Develop- 
ment in Tatuttnia, ij. 2IJJ. 



Iii 1964-65* S. Groenveld carried out a survey of peasant 
households in the Tanga District, where coconuts are the 
staple cash crop. According to his observations "there are 
essential differences to be found between the two villages 
studied as well as within the individual villages themselves. 
Approximately half the holdings realized gross returns under 
900/- and a quarter of the holdings achieved returns be- 
tween 000/- and 1,800/-. The great differentiation between 
the returns of holdings within one village is apparently 
a common characteristic of East African farming." 1 



1 Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania, 
p. 229. 



8-0721 
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In summarising the findings of the surveys that were pub- 
lished in the collection entitled Smallholder Funning and 
Smallholder Development in Tanzania, H. Ruthenberg em- 
phasised that approximately one-third of the households 
received over two-thirds of the incomes of the rural popu- 
lation. He concluded that "the smaller the holding the smal- 
ler is the scope for cash production with crops yielding high 
return per acre". 1 

The dala concerning economic inequality that have been 
cited indicate that a continuous process of differentiation is 
underway among the peasants of Tropical Africa. This pro- 
cess is a direct consequence of exploitation of the working 
masses in the villages by capital. These conclusions do not 
agree with those studies by bourgeois researchers which 
allege that in Tropical Africa processes of differentiation 
among peasantry are only beginning to develop, that they 
have mainly encompassed districts with commercial agricul- 
ture and have not yet affected most of the peasants who con- 
tinue to "preserve the traditions of tribal help and mutual 
assistance". Regardless of the authors' subjective wishes, 
such studies veil the class contradictions in the African vil- 
lage which are becoming ever more pronounced as capital- 
ism penetrates African farming. Instead of conveying I he- 
actual facts based on the findings of numerous census activ- 
ities and surveys, such studies produce the illusion of an 
idyllic patriarchal situation which in reality has long 
ceased to exist. 

At the same time the accumulation of comprehensive Sta- 
tistical data concerning deep differences in ownership among 
African households is causing bourgeois researchers to alter 
the methodological foundations of theories that deny the pres- 
ence of class differentiation in villages of Tropical Africa. 
In this respect an article by Professor Manuel Gottlieb of 
the University of Wisconsin on differentiation in Tan- 
zanian agricultural and rural society is quite representative. 2 
The author does not deny the economic inequalities in vil- 
lages of mainland Tanzania. In his studies lie relies on the 



* Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania, 

* Manuel Gottlieb, "The Extent and Character of T)ilTcrcntialioii 
in Tanz.mian Agricultural ami Rnnd Society 1967-1909", The African 
Review. A Journal ol Alricnn Politics, Development and international 
Affairs, Dar es Salaam, Vol. :j, No. 2, June 1973, pp. 241-61. 
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findings ol a survey of 30,000 households that was carried 
out by Tanzaiuan government agencies. All these house- 
holds were divided into three groups in terms of their 
cash income, namely: households whose income was less 
than 500 shillings; those with incomes ranging between 500 
and 1,499 shillings; and, finally, those whose income was 
1,500 shillings and over. 1 M. Gottlieb feels that in spite of 
certain shortcomings this survey has provided more reliable 
statistical data than have "private observations individually 
made in field work or in casual travels or intensive surveys in 
particular localities". 3 

The author concludes that the economic differentiation dis- 
covered in the survey "indicates only a limited process of 
social differentiation or class stratification". 3 In support of 
this assertion he points to a number of circumstances and 
particularly to the fact that the number of capitalist farm- 
ers is limited. According to his calculations only 13,400 Af- 
rican households in mainland Tanzania employ hired labour- 
ers who total merely 10,000 persons. He also argues that 
the existence of classical landlord types is mainly confined 
to the area of Bukoba; he feels that the latter is "very unrep- 
resentative of Tanzanian rural life which is founded upon 
a broad distribution of communal tenure in the basic wealth 
of the country, its farm lands, its grazing fields, water holes 
and streams, and a strong urge to provide mutual help and 
assistance among kinfolk and relatives who are important 
sources of work assistance, of housing and of loans". 4 

Indeed, there are relatively few households in villages of 
Tropical Africa that are based on hired labour, and agricul- 
ture based on large estates has not developed widely. This 
does not mean, however, that there are no classes or deep 
social antagonisms within African rural society. It merely 
shows, moreover, that the criteria selected on the basis of 
studies of the late medieval and early capitalist stages of 
development, of Europe are not always justified in the con- 
text of Tropical Africa, with its unique features that in- 
fluence the establishment, of capitalism here. 

The following example illustrates how important it is 
to consider the specific features of social processes in the 

1 ibid., p. 242. 

- Ibid., p. 244. 

9 ibid., p. 257. 

* Ibid., p. 259. 
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continent's Tropical Bell. Basing his argument on the fact 
that, [here is normally no discrimination in the distribution 
ol ma tonal goods among members of a family in industrial 
societies, M. Gottlieb has sought to establish the value of 
average spending on family members in the higher, middle 
and lower groups of households. It was found that the groups 
did not differ greatly, the corresponding figures being 93 8<) 
and 60 shillings, respectively. 1 Moreover, he notes, the dif- 
ferences would have been even smaller if these groups had 
received incomes exclusively from agriculture. 

While such an approach is fully justified in studies of 
consumer spending of an American family, it is not appli- 
cable to extended African families. This is because the par- 
ticular extended-family relations that developed as a result 
of the disintegration of tribal relations are far from being 
of the idyllic type that is frequently ascribed to them, 
Among land-cultivating peoples, only (behead of an extend- 
ed family has the ultimate control of the use of land fn the 
words of Edgar Winaus, "the control of land is conceived 
as the heart of familial authority".* Each wife of a family 
head receives a holding on which she works together with 
tier children, subsisting on the crops that are gathered in 
this way. Frequently oilier household members are allotted 
and m a similar manner. The head of an extended family 
has his own separate field which is worked by his wives, 
children and other household members. Crops that are gath- 
ered from thai field are stored separately in his own store- 
House and disposed of at his will. In addition, household 
members offer him "contributions" in terms of the products 
of their work within their own households. Aside from 
tins he usually disposes of the cattle for which his children 
care. 

All these duties of household members in fact constitute 
lorms of corvee and product rents, and this points to the 
exploitative foundations of cooperation within extended 
families. This aspect was already noted by Karl Marx. 
In analysing relations within extended families he stressed 
that the modem, family contains in embryo not only slav- 



1 Manuel Gottlieb, Op. ciL, p. 254. 

2 The ■ Familij Estate in Africa. Studies in the Role of Property in 
!' '^nature and Lineage Continuity, ed. by R. F. Gray "and 

1'. II. Gulliver, London, 19(34, p. 49. 



ery ... hut serfdom also, since from the very beginning it is 
c01irl ecied with agricultural services. It contains within 
itself in miuhlure all the antagonisms which later develop 
on a wide scale within society and its state." 1 

Thus in the case of African villages exploitative relations 
and economic inequality already emerge within the frame- 
work of family cooperation. Accordingly, it is inappropriate 
to apply an average indicator of consumer expenditures per 
family member in dealing with the issue of social differen- 
tiation within the peasantry. The methodology proposed by 
M. Gottlieb amounts to an attempt to relate new statistical 
data to clearly obsolete theoretical propositions concerning 
the domination of an idyllic palriarchal society in villages 
at a time when even non-Marxist scholars are increasingly 
critical of such conceptions. 

In our own view it is not possible to identify the social 
structure and class contradictions of African villages wit li- 
mit considering those factors that determine the specific traits 
of agrarian structure. 

It may be seen from the statistical data presented above 
that in the vast majority of regions in Africa the link be- 
tween direct produce!' and the means of production can no 
longer impede the development of capitalism in agriculture. 
In order to meet their minimal vital requirements a sub- 
stantial number of peasants have to work for persons who 
exploit them. At the same time this does not mean that 
capitalist relations have become dominant in African vil- 
lages. The specific features marking the establishment of capi- 
talism in African villages derive precisely from the fact 
that in spite of a far-reaching economic differentiation among 
peasants and a large eoncentration of means of production 
and of income in the hands of wealthy peasants, means of 
production are generally associated with the direct pro- 
ducers in a feudal or semi-feudal rather than capitalist form. 
In the setting of imperialist exploitation, the commercialisa- 
tion of African agriculture has not entailed an abolition of 
the pre-capilalist social and technical foundations of the 
agrarian structure. This has facilitated the survival of 
feudal methods of exploitation. As a result, the social struc- 



1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engc!*, Selected Works, in three volumes, 
Vol. :t, Moscow, 197(3, p. 2?A. 
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tee of iiic African tillage and its developing class confra- 
<l f ct ions have a number of specific features that did not exist 
m hurope at (he time of the establishment of capitalism. 

The Village Proletariat 
and Poor Peasants 

The process by which individual families lose their land 
and become paupers is much more rapid than (he process 
by which a proletariat is formed, and that is one of the key 
features of social structure in (he African village. Tn Egypt 
on the eve of the revolution of 1952, for example, nearly 
two million households (i.e. three-fourths of all peasant 
families) were fully expropriated or else were gradually 
being ruined. Ye I there were not more than 500,000 persons 
engaged in capitalist agricultural production. Most of the 
ot hers continued to engage in "dwarf -size" agriculture or else 
joined the ranks of paupers, occasional labourers, and unpaid 
members of families. 1 

The process by which displaced peasants become prole- 
tarians is even slower in Tropical Africa. Thus, II Oluwa- 
sanmi writes Dial "very few Nigerian farms employ per- 
manent labour and in the cocoa-producing areas such labour 
was found to constitute only 9.8 per cent of occupied males in 
the survey area".- Similarly, in the case of Uganda some of 
Ihe estimates indicate that in the early 1960s there were only 
80,000 hired labourers working in African households. 3 In 
the case of Zambia data based on the 1963 census of the popu- 
lation indicate that only 41,000 permanent workers were 
employed by African entrepreneurs (largely in agriculture)/ 
In Ghana, the capitalist use of hired labour continues to be 
quite limited, even in cocoa-producing regions. Speaking 
of these regions, P. Hill 1 notes that "labour employment is 
not the crux of Die matter: many capitalist farmers who. 
over the general ions, have been accustomed to invest their 



flip^rtSfSf^^^r* 1 of dal " mmm hy L - A - Frjf,mati ' 

2 It Oluwasannii, Agriculture and Nigerian Economic Develop- 
ment, Hi.Hlnii, lOflo, p. 70. 

4 W Me tfrfcki 'I'd '» Uganda Agriculture, London, 19(57, p. II. 
t ■ .'i t , Kl Jz'i<'fsov{i, "Population Censuses as a Source for Idcnli- 
lying tlie Social Structure of Zambia, Malawi and Rhodesia 11 , Naroda 
AzU I Ajrikt, No. 5, 19Gfi, p. 152. 
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surpluses in the expansion of their business have never em- 
ployed labourers". 1 On the Ivory Coast (lie use of hired labour 
is also limited (there were 90,000 agricultural workers in 
the early 1960s) 2 even though African commercial agricul- 
ture is well developed. Similarly, census data indicate that 
in the case of the Central Province of Kenya in 1963-1964 
hired labour accounted for only 5 per cent of labour expen- 
diture in African households. 3 Yet it was precisely in that 
province that households producing for the market were con- 
centrated. 

It may seem that these data regarding the limited char- 
acter of the utilisation of hired labour do not agree with 
prevailing views concerning agrarian relations in the African 
village. Thus, in mainland Tanzania where, according to 
%. Ruthenberg, there arc only a few export crops yielding 
incomes that barely exceed expenditures involved in ihe 
hiring of seasonal labour, the number of hired labourers 
during the harvest period is officially estimated at 500,000.'* 
It would seem that, such an estimate docs not agree with 
the assertion of M. Gottlieb, for example, thai, in mainland 
Tanzania only 16,000 hired labourers work in African house- 
holds. 5 Actually this is not the case. For the first reference 



1 P. Hill, Migrant Cocoa-Farmers of Southern Ghana, Cambridge, 

1963, p. 187. „, ~, . 

2 A. A. Onokhov, "Agrarian Relations and Government Policy W 
the Ivory Coast Republic", Africa's Economy, Moscow, 1065, p. S7 
(in Russian). 

* Republic of Kent/a. Economic Survey of Central Province 1063/64. 

4 The United Republic of Tanzania. Employment and Earnings 1967 , 
Dar es Salaam, 1908, p. 3. 

9 M. Gottlieb's calculations arc confirmed by the observations 
of West German researchers. Their data indicate that in Sukumaland, 
which is the country's principal cotton-producing area, the hiring of 
labour is si ill viewed as a serious violat ion of traditions, although 
this does not apply to seasonal work and day-labour. In the coffee- 
producing areas of the Rnkoba District in the mid-lOfiOs only 6 per 
cent of labour expenditures were contributed hy hired labour. In the 
Lualioto District, in an area with developed commercial agriculture, 
the corresponding figure was 20 percent, while in areas wjIIi subsistence 
farming hired labour was absent altogether. See Hans Ruthenberg, 
Agricultural Development in Tanganyika, Berlin (West), 1904, p. 35; 
also Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania, 
pp. 150, JOS. Later we will show that even these modest estimates 
of the number ol hired workers are in fact frequently exaggerated. 
This is because labourers who work on a yearly basis within African 
households and who are frequently counted as wage-workers are 
normally paid in kind. 
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relates to I lie total number of hired workers, including sea- 
sonal workers, while the second only refers to permanent 
workers in this category. A comparison of these indicator 
shows that hired labour is largely of a seasonal type Since 
extensive agriculture calls tor large labour expenditures 
Within short periods of time, wealthy households usually 
experience an acute shortage of manpower thai permanent 
workers, who are exploited primarily Hi rough patriarchal* 
feudal methods, are not able to meet. Accordingly the 
owners oi these households have to hire seasonal worker* 
ni spite of the substantia] expenditures that this entails! 
collisions that arise in the process have been described by 
J. de Wilde: "While there are densely populated areas where 
labor is redundant, the available farm labor supply over 
much ol Tropical Africa is oflen unable to cope with the 
workload at certain limes of the year. This accounts in con- 
siderable measure for the apparently slipshod and hurried 
methods ol tillage, planting and weeding which so strike 
the outs.de observer Thus while the market has added a 
stimulus to increased commodity production by wealthy 
households, I he absence of an adequate material and 
lechnical base continues lo hinder the development of capi- 
la j i sm» 

li lias already been noted that in African villages hired 
labour is largely of a seasonal type. Frequently, the hiring 
ol seasonal labour is more expensive in terms of daily pay- 
ments than is the hiring of a permanent worker. Workers 
wiio receive a monthly wage frequently gel a much lower 
remuneration (expressed in terms of payments per day) 
Mian that for seasonal workers. In the case of Malawi for 

Kv-o 1 ln?.n ,la,a I pr °y if,t,d by W " WPeta indicate that in 
1968-1969 workers hired on a daily basis by African house- 
holds usually received two shillings per day while tbo^e 
paid on a monthly basis received" merely 36 shilling a 
month. 1 h 

At harvest time when the need lor labour is especially 
peat, landowners often agree low payment rales among 
themselves, fn this conned ion J. de Wilde observe-: that 
m recent years there appears to have been a growing short- 

1 do Wil.lo, Op. cil., Vol. 2, p. 2:i. 

- See W. Chipeta, 'The Nature and Si«nilican<:e of Resources Used 
Vol Lx*?! feasant A Kricll i llir(3 » f Africa Qmrlcrh ^ Kqxv D<?|Ili if)7 . 
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age of casual labor for picking, at least, at the low rates of 
pay that had prevailed. Thus in Malbira Division we were 
told that in 1.963 farmers bad paid up lo Sh 2 per debi (35 lbs) 
for coffee picking in the competition for workers and that 
the coffee cooperative had accordingly passed a ruling that 
no member should pay more than Sh 0.85 per debi." 1 

Often seasonal workers and day-labourers are young un- 
married men who do not have their own households and 
have to subsist in this manner. L. May* notes that "much of 
the work done is of the odd-job type, a day or two for a num- 
ber of different employers in turn. Sometimes the labourers 
work simply for their food, at other times a payment for a 
fixed task, such as an area of land to be cleared, is agreed 
on after hard bargaining. This kind of work appeals mainly 
to young unmarried men...." 2 

An important indicator of the limited use of hired labour 
in regions of commercial agriculture in the countries of 
Tropical Africa is provided by the fact that permanent hired 
workers in peasant households are largely migrants from 
other regions. L. Mayr observes that "in agricultural so- 
cieties where wage labour is a new development it is un- 
usual for people to work for wages in their own homes. .. 
The labour employment for wages is drawn largely from 
areas outside the village where they are employed, anil often 
from differenl peoples." 3 

At first, it may appear that the main reason for this lies 
in the Africans' attachment to tradition. In reality, however, 
there are primarily economic motives behind this, even 
though traditions do play a definite role. The fact of the matter 
is that in a situation where it is not advantageous or etse 
not possible to hire labour on a capitalist basis the upper 
crust in the villages prefer to exploit the poor through pre- 
capitalist methods. And it is more convenient to exploit 
members of their own community than migrants from the 
outside since local people are related to wealthy landowners 
by blood, and this fact traditionally provides for duties on 
the part of the poor relative towards the wealthy one. It is 
more difficult for a community member than it is for a mi- 
grant worker to enter into long-term obligations, since he is 



J J, do Wilde, Op. cit. . Vol. 1, p. 43. 

2 L. Mayr, New Nation*, Chicago, 1963, n. 43. 

3 tbid. t pp. 4142. 
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already bound by many fettering duties compelling him to 
work for wealthy households. 

The relatively large production costs in wealthy house- 
holds that are associated witli the exploitation of hired 
labour are not attributable to a high level of wage payment. 
On the contrary, wages are extremely low. In the villages wage 
rates are lower than in large capitalist enterprises. This fact 
has been noted by many observers. In particular, the collec- 
tion entitled Government and Economic Development empha- 
sises that "the small-scale, indigenous entrepreneur gener- 
ally pays lower wages than a large-scale modern firm". 1 
This is true ol both industry and agriculture. In the case of 
Cameroon, "non-recorded wages and earnings are substan- 
tially lower and— especially for farm labour— are paid 
mainly in kind and are based on more irregular employ- 
ment", 2 says R. Green. 

Until now very few African countries have extended 
minimal-wage legislation to the villages. In this connec- 
tion Uganda's Minimum Wages Advisory Board emphasised 
that a minimum rural wage might "increase unemployment 
among the 85,000 workers who are employed by small- 
scale farmers, who ... may not be able to afford a regular 
minimum wage". 3 

Direct comparisons of wage payments in peasant house- 
holds and large agricultural enterprises are generally 
inaccurate because of differences in the length of the "Work- 
ing day. Accordingly, those calculations are more accurate 
which are based on hourly payments. For example, in the 
Bukoba District (Tanzania) in 1904 payment per hour in 
peasant households was 0.31 shillings, 4 while the average 
monthly wage rate at registered agricultural enterprises was 
118 shillings. 3 Since the working week at such enterprises 



1 Govemnieni and Economic Development, ed. by G. Rain^, New 
Haven, London, 1971, p. 120, 

3 Tin Economies e/ Africa, oil. by H. Rob*on and D. Lurry, Evan- 
i-lon, 1069, p. 279. 

■ s International Institute for Labour Studies. East African Seminar 
on Labour Problems in Economic Development, Working Paper No. I. 
Labour Problems in the Economic and Social Development of Uganda, 
1967, p. 7. 

* Smallholder Farming and Smallholder Development in Tanzania, 
p. J 84. 

5 The United Republic of Tanzania. Statistical Abstract, Dar es 
Salaam, 1900, p. 100. 



was 36 hours and the calendar month includes roughly 
O weeks, it may be inferred that the wage paid per hour at 
registered enterprises approximated 0.76 shillings, i.e. 
more than twice the amount paid in peasant households. 

Even though wage payments are low, hired labour in 
African peasant households does not often create surplus 
value. Its capitalist utilisation is still largely limited to 
such sectors as the production of coffee, tobacco, and tea, 
and it has already been noted that in these sectors pre- 
capitalisl methods of exploitation are Still widely employed. 

A certain notion of the actual boundaries within which 
capitalist hired labour is employed in typical regions of 
commercial agriculture in Tropical Africa is provided by 
J. de Wilde's estimate for the Nyeri District in Kenya in 
the mid-1960s. Noting the size of areas in which coffee and 
tea are grown, and assuming that the working year of one 
worker averages 2,000 hours, he concluded that the utilisa- 
tion of hired labour in the production of these crops is cquiv- 
a'ont to a yearly labour input of 7,900 workers. His calcu- 
lations also indicate that 375 hired persons may be employed 
in productive stock-breeding during the year. In his view 
the number of permanent hired workers in that sector would 
be 8,600 persons at most. 

At the same time the author recognises that his estimate 
may in fact be exaggerated since it is based on surveys of 
households in which hired labour was used on a larger scale 
than is normally the case. Nevertheless, he finds that even 
if his data should be corrected by a factor of two, the actual 
number of hired workers remains substantial, since hired 
labour Is largely of the seasonal type. 1 

If one notes, however, that in the Nyeri District there 
were more than 6,000 landless peasants in the mid-1960s 
and more than 19,000 land-starved peasants who were not 
able to subsist on an area smaller than three acres, these 
data indicate that capitalist forms of labour hiring could 
not yet become the major source of existence for the village 
poor. 

|*-The disparity 'between the very widespread bankruptcy 
among peasant? and the limited scale of hired labour as a 
primary source of livelihood for the village poor is highly 
characteristic of the African village. As a rule, even the 

1 J. dc Wilde, Op, cit., Vol. 1, p. 56. 
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partial use of hired labour is limited almost exclusively to 
market-oriented production and is almost completely absent 
in the subsistence households, which play a large role in 
agriculture. 

In the case of African villages, three types of hiring may 
be distinguished. First, there is the hiring of more or less 
permanent workers who receive a monthly wage payment. 
The second category includes persons working on a daily 
basis. And finally, there are persons carrying out specific 
tasks in return for either money or a share of the crop. The 
last two categories of hired labour are employed on a par- 
ticularly large scale during the harvesting season. The forms 
of payment, moreover, whether it is on a daily basis or in 
return for specific tasks, is determined primarily by the nature 
of the work being carried out. In this connection B. E. Rour- 
ke and S, K. Sakyi-Gyinae observe that "for work that can 
be fairly clearly specified and measured, the employer is like- 
ly to prefer a specific contract to avoid the necessity of con- 
stant supervision. If the work requires careful supervision 
in any case, by-day payments are likely to be made. Thus 
clearing, making of yam mounds, and weeding are frequent- 
ly done by contract, whereas harvesting is normally done 
on a by-day basis." 1 It should be added that frequently pay- 
ments are made on the basis of output even during harvests. 
Such forms of payment are used in Ghana, for example, in 
the harvesting of cocoa. 

The payment of seasonal workers is not always made 
immediately after they complete their work. Frequently 
owners of households seek to postpone it until sale of the 
liar vest. R. Galletti notes that in a locality called Ibesse 
it is still the practice for labourers to go home without pay, 
and then return several months later to receive their wages. - 
Tin's means that advance payment is postponed. This is 
possible, however, only because the hired labourers in such 
cases are not persons who are completely deprived of means 
of production, but impoverished peasants who possess other 
means of livelihood in addition to wages. Such relations also 
presuppose a continuation of more or less stable relations 



1 B. E. Hourke and S. K. Sakyi-Gyinae, "Agricultural and Urban 
WagO Rates in Ghana* Economic Bulletin of Ghana, Vol. 2, No. 1. 
I!)72, p, U. 

*'R.' Galletti, Op. cit., p. 210. 
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between the owners of means of production and the person 
selling his labour. 

In fact, such relations are a form of labour services char- 
acteristic of feudal relations father than a form of hired 
labour in which labour power is sold at its value. In lliis con- 
nection Lenin has noted that "labour service is the economic 
essence of the serf system. In capitalist society, a man who 
has no means lias to sell his labour-power in order to buy 
the means of subsistence. In feudal society, a man who has 
no means has to perform labour service in return for the 
means of subsistence he receives from his lord." 1 

A specific feature of the form of labour services that we 
are analysing is that the landowner does not force the peas- 
ant to produce the means of livelihood on his own land 
holding and instead "gives the worker the means of subsis 
tence in kind?* This, however, does not alter the essence of 
these social relations in spite of the fact that, superficially, 
they remind one of labour hiring. 3 

One of the major conditions for the survival of labour 
services in return for food payments is a low level of devel- 
opment of commodity-money relations in the African village. 
This ensures the owners of land a monopoly on food which 
frequently makes it possible to exploit direct producers 
through feudal methods. 

Such forms of labour services are by no means always 
short in duration. They can be associated with lasting rela- 
tionships under which the owners of means of production do 
not pay their labourers in advance. In old Algerian villages, 
for example, there existed a special category of workers called 
family helpers. In return for a bowl of soup and several rolls 
of barley bread these helpers carried out the most unpleasant 
and difficult kinds of work. They cleaned out stables, washed 
laundry, cuL bushes, and dug wells. Another form of such 
labour services is the labour of yearly migrant labourers in 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 482. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 435. 

3 Such labour services may indeed be transformed into genuine 
fitting when labourers receiving payment in kind sell their product on 
the market and employ the money they receive to purchase the means 
of livelihood that they require. In such ca^s the product received from 
the landowner becomes a wage in kind as is the casu with seasonal 
workers employed in harvesting in cocoa-producing regions and paid 
on i ho basis of their output. See Agricultural Workers in Asian and 
African Countries, Moscow, p. 1(3!) (in Russian). 
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return for which the owner of land provides them with 
food, housing, and clothing and also adds casli payment at 
the end of the year. The fact that cash payment is made in 
such cases indicates that developing market contacts cause 
such relationships to lo.se their original form peculiar to 
subsistence farming. 

Available studies indicate that lengthy labour services 
by which the landowner compensates the worker in kind 
only with means of livelihood produced within his own house- 
hold have become rare even where their form has remained 
the same. This is because the direct producers need commod- 
ities available on markets. Such relations are therefore 
generally anachronistic. They continue to exist largely 
because of the fact that in conditions where market rela- 
tions exist, the use of hired labour often continues to be 
uneconomical since pre-capitalist methods of exploitation 
still remain competitive. 

At the same time, since relationships based on the hiring 
of labour may not have a capitalist character even in the 
case of production for the market, there frequently devel- 
ops a combination of purchase and sale of labour power, 
on the one hand, and pre-capitalist relations, on the other, 
as when hired workers receive food from their manager in 
addition to cash payments, for example. Such combinations 
of wage labour with labour services are widely employed in 
most regions of commercial agriculture. They represent one 
of the major reasons why low cash payments continue to 
exist. 

Another way in which hired labour may be combined with 
labour services are those cases in which the worker receiving 
monetary wages is also given land. Before the revolution in 
Egypt, for example, workers often "received 1 or 1.5 feddans 
as rented land for which the rental payment was some what 
reduced in order to induce the migrant workers to work the 
holdings better and to retain them within the estate. The 
migrant worker and his family were then obliged to work 
a specified number of days and the wages that were then 
due were subtracted from his own rental payments.... Other 
forms of assigning land and effecting payments in kind were 
also practised. For example, permanent workers received 
the maize harvest from one feddan hut its value was sub- 
tracted from his wage payments. 1 ' 1 
1 L. A. Frid man, Op. cit., p. 247. 
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frequently pre-capitalist relations in African villages are 
not only combined with hired labour but also exist autono- 
mously in forms that do not depend on I he latter. One of 
them concerns labour services in return for land. Thus in 
Gambia immigrants from Senegal are often given housing 
and a plot of land in regions of ground-nut production. In 
return they are usually required to work four days a week 
for the landowner. 1 

In the case of Western Europe, the providing of labour 
services in return for access to land was practised with 
peasants possessing draft animals and implements. Accord- 
ingly, as Lenin noted, this practice was primarily based 
on the exploitation of middle peasants. A different situa- 
tion has emerged in Africa, where the landowner himself 
often provides the peasants with equipment, or else the 
labourer works with his own modest tools, such as a hoe 
or an axe. Such labour services constitute one of the typical 
forms of exploiting the village poor. 

It should also be noted that in addition to corvee rent 
share-cropping rent in kind is also widely employed in Africa. 

V". Dmitriov, a Soviet researcher, noted that before tho 
revolution in Algeria a person working in return for a share 
of the product (khammes) usually rented his services to 
landlords and weal I by local peasants under an arrangement 
which gave him draft animals and implements for working 
the land, as well as seeds. ITe was required to repay this by 
cultivating a land holding of 20 hectares in the lowlands, or 
else 10 hectares in the mountains. As a result he usually re- 
ceived one-fifth of the harvest, but if he made use of the 
owner's housing or water, or had received an advance pay- 
ment in grain pending the next harvest, then his share was 
reduced to one-seventh or one-eighth of the harvest, from 
which loans made to the khammea were then also subtracted. 2 

In West Africa rental payments in the form of share- 
cropping are practised especially widely in coffee- and cocoa- 
producing regions. In this connection it is interesting to 
read P. Hill's description of the transition from labour ser- 
vices to share-cropping rental payments in kind and then 



1 See A Review of Jiural Cooperation in Developing Areas, Geneva. 
my 1969, p. 213. 

2 Agricultural Workers in the Countries of Asia and Africa, p. 170. 
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to hired labour in Ghana 1 ? cocoa-growing regions, "On his 
lust employment the labourer might bo entitled to use' al] 
the cocoa lie plucked from the young farm on condition thai 
he assisted the farmer in establishing new cocoa farms- 
which, later on, ho would have a right to harvest. As the 
yield of this original farm increased Hie proportion of the 
crop to which he was entitled fell to 1/3 — the traditional 
abusa share. Later on still, perhaps 7 to 10 years alter his 
first employment, he might (especially if he had not been 
concerned with the original establishment of the farm in 
question) be transformed to a nkolokuauo basis, receiving a 
certain sum of money for each load of cocoa he plucked, 
a sum always less than 1/3 of the value of cocoa." 1 

In many African countries, share-croppers are frequently 
immigrants from other countries and districts. Yet this 
does not mean that they could not afford to purchase land 
For permanent use. Even in the early 1950s it was relatively 
easy to acquire land in regions of commercial agriculture in 
Uganda. This is indicated by interviews of migrants in 
1950-1951 who settled in Buganda after they had worked 
there as hired labour. These interviews have shown that 
1.6 of them acquired land after one year, 24 after one to live 
years iI6 after five to ten years, and six of them purchased 
land after 10 years in Buganda. Some of them acquired laud 
immediately alter arriving in thai region. 2 The scale on 
which migrants settled may be judged from the fact thai 
the proportion of landless migrant workers in the Busiro 
area and in Kyagwe was only 22.0 per cent, and only in 
Buddu did it reach 44.2 per cent. 3 The remaining migrants 
either owned land or else rented it. 

Today it is far more difficult for migrants to settle than 
it was in the 1950s. Even when incomes from agriculture fell 
because of adverse developments on the world capitalist 
market, land prices continued to rise because of the growing 
demand. Referring to Buganda, D. A. Hougliam has observed 
that "land prices in Ihe main coffee zone seem to have dou- 
bled every ten years, a trend that has continued into the 



1 P. Hill, Migrant Cocoa-Fanners of Southern Ghana, p. 188. 
- Sec Economic development and Tribal Change. A Study of Im- 
migrant Labour in Uugonda, p. 137. 
; ' Ibid., p. 133. 
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1960s despite falls in the coffee price".' As land prices in- 
crease, so do rental payments. Landowners require, moreover, 
that peasants renting land contribute an initial payment. 
In the more developed economic regions of Buganda this 
payment may amount to 300 shillings. As for lands that 
are still unoccupied, even natives of Buganda find it dif- 
ficult to acquire them on the basis of general laws, with 
tiie exception of land in inaccessible regions. A similar situa- 
tion exists in many other districts of Tropical Africa where 
commercial agriculture has been traditionally emphasised. 
In particular, there is no more free land in Ghana that is 
suitable for raising cocoa. 2 

As a resuit, peasants who leave their native areas for re- 
gions of commercial agriculture can now acquire land only 
on a rental basis. The alternative is to serve as wage workers, 
who constitute a growing core of village proletarians from 
non-native tribes. 

Owners of wealthy households provide cattle as well as 
land to peasants on fettering terms. Moreover, a poor peas- 
ant generally receives the right to utilise both the milk 
and the blood of animals but does not have the right to slaugh- 
ter them without the owner's permission. As a result, the 
latter acquires cheap work force to care for his cattle. In the 
case of most cattle-raising peoples of Africa the dependence 
of poor peasants on wealthy owners is still based almost en- 
tirely on such acquisition of cattle. Indirectly this is also as- 
sociated with the acquisition of land which in such cases is 
utilised exclusively for grazing. This recalls Marx's obser- 
vation that "among animal-herding peoples ownership of the 
natural products of land, such as sheep, for example, in- 
cludes ownership of the pasture land on which they graze". 3 

1 Subsistence to Commercial Fanning in Present-Day Buganda. 
An Economic and Anthropological Survey, cd. by A. J. Richards, 
F. Sturrock and J. M. Font, Cambridge, 1973, p. 147. In a setting of 
spiralling prices and inflation, the purchase of land hecornes one nf the 
most advantageous and reliable sources of capital investment. Ac- 
cordingly, urban strata of society as well as wealthy rural strata 
widely participate in the purchasing of land. In African villages today, 
this role of land may be compared to that which gold plays in the 
developed capitalist countries, whose economies suffer from monetary 
crises. 

2 II. P; White and M. B. Gleave, An Economic Geography of West 
Africa, p. 114. 

;1 K. Marx, Grundrisse der KritUc dcr politischen Okonumie [Rohent- 
wurj) 1S57-I858, S. 391. 
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Since the rights lo cattle are retained by its owners, car 
inu for il by those who receive LI constitutes a labour ser- 
vice. This type of labour service, however* possesses specific 
traits that in our view can be reduced lo following: when 
receiving land the peasant receives nol the product of labour 
but an objeel of labour from which lie derives his HvcJihood. 
When receiving cattle, however, an altogether different sil na- 
tion emerges, in which cattle (the object of labour) is repro- 
duced for its owner, while the peasant receives by-products, 
namely, milk and blood. This ancient method of feudal ex- 
ploitation, which was widely applied even before I lie colo- 
nial period, still survives in many regions today. 

In localities where plows are used lor agriculture, pay- 
ment in terms of labour services for the rental of plows and 
draft animals is widely practised by the village poor. In die 
district of Mazahuka (Zambia), lor example, the authors 
of the survey found that 60 per cent of the families did nol 
possess a sufficient number of draft animals or else possessed 
none at all, while 40 per cent did not have plows. Each 
family, however, could receive plows and oxen from wealthy 
kinsmen without cash payment though there is a reciprocal 
obligation lo give some labour lo the lender. 1 At (he same 
lime, however, the rental of draft animals and plows in re- 
turn for money is also widely practised. 

lndehledness plays a big role in the exploitation of the 
poor, even though one may not always find usurers of the 
"classical type", i.e. persons who specialise exclusively in 
lending money in return lor interest payment. N. I. Cav- 
rilov, a Soviet specialist on agrarian relations, observes that 
"I hose who become usurers are above all persons who buy 
up agricultural output as well as all kinds of intermediaries 
and members of the wealthy tribal elite, i.e. persons who are 
closely associated with the peasants. They derive substan- 
tial income from lending operations. In Southern Madagas- 
car, for example, the farmers are required to pay 'jOoO per 
cent interest on loans of a few months and sometimes even 
7. r i-IOO per cent when payments are made in kind." 2 

An important indicator of the scale of exploitative usury 
activities in African villages is provided by I he fact that 

1 Land Holding and Laud Usage A wans the Plateau Tonga of 
Mazabuka District. A Reconnaissance Surrey, 1945, London, 1948 
pp. 155-56. 

- .\. I. Oavrilov, Op. cit., p. 250. 
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local private merchant's capital in the villages is usually 
a form of merchant's and usurer's capital. J\ Marris and 
A. Somerset emphasise thai "it it served a local community 
heyond the reach of powerful competition, il had jrreat dif- 
ficulty in manipulating demand without hazarding its slen- 
der margin of profit. Here the problems of credit were cru- 
cial: if it refused credit, stonily ignoring the hardships or 
a community where cash in band was always scarce, it gave 
up its best chances of attracting customers." 1 According to 
the findings of a survey the authors carried out in Kenya, 
75 per cent of the store-keepers in localities engaging in com- 
mercial activities widely practise the supplying of credit lo 
purchasers. As a rule, the village poor have no money and 
are compelled to accept any prices and to regularly rely 
on those store-keepers who sell to them on credit. Such mer- { 
chants, moreover, provide credit not only in goods but also 
in money. 

Store-keepers usually also buy up the output of their 
debtors, who therefore find themselves in a particularly dif- 
ficult position. In this connection H. Hawkins writes that 
"the practice enables I he relailer-eum-produce buyer to sell 
goods on credit to growers against future delivery of crops. 
This in ilself is not necessarily undesirable, but the retailer 
normally lakesadvantageof his position to obtain very favour- 
able terms for himself. In some areas buyers carry on a sys- 
tem of barter paying for the produce with consumer goods. 
This again usually leads to abuses. Furthermore, the fact 
that the trader is both buying produce and retailing gives 
him more room to manoeuvre of taking a generous offer on 
one half of the deal, while making a very large profit out 
of the other half." 2 

Characteristically, chronic indebtedness in Tropical Afri- 
ca does not. always take forms in which the debtor repays 
his creditor in money. When commodity-money relations are 
poorly developed, an impoverished peasant is of I en able to 
compensate his creditor only through labour services within 
his household. Labour services in compensation for debts ap- 
pear to play a leading role in the exploitation of the village 



1 t'. Marris and A. Somerset, African Businessmen. A Study of 
Bntreprmcurship and Development in Kenya, London, 1071, p. 1:53* 

2 It. Hawking Wholesale and Retail Trad,: in Tanganyika. A Study 
of Distribution in East Africa, Now York, 1!3(>5, p. 102. 
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poor. This is, above all, associated with the fact that, as com- 
modity-money relations arc poorly developed, a peasant 
finds it far more difficult to find money in the village in order 
to pay his debt than to work for his creditor. 

These descriptions refer merely to the major forms of 
exploitation of the village proletariat and the poor. All the 
examples we have cited indicate that in African villages the 
direct producers became associated with the means of pro- 
duction through feudal or semi-feudal methods. To this 
day these methods tend to be structured by patriarchal fami- 
lies, especially in Tropical Africa. Peasants who become 
indebted to owners of wealthy households are usually related 
to them by kinship ties, since communities consist largely 
of relatives. In this connection A. Jones writes that "a neph- 
ew, son, or brother can be called upon for Ms labour, and 
the reciprocal obligation in terms of supplying material 
needs can be the same in all cases.... These obligations show 
a recognition of a difference in status which gives one man 
a degree of dominance over another.... In a dependent posi- 
tion decisions over housing, clothes and other materia] 
things are made by another, dominant, person. So to a large 
extent are decisions affecting relationships with other people. 
In short, a dependent person has decisions concerning a wide 
range of his social needs and activities made for him, in re- 
turn for which he is obliged to perform manual services." 1 
It is not difficult to find within the framework of extend- 
ed-family relations all the forms of exploitation that we 
have described above, including labour services in return 
for means of subsistence and for access to land holdings, 
chronic indebtedness and share-cropping payment. P. Hill 
has emphasised that the distinction between relatives and 
labourers is not necessarily "hard and fast, as sons and other 
relatives are sometimes, for instance, employed on an abusa 
(share-cropping— YJ.) basis to pluck cocoa". 2 At the same 
time many of the afore-mentioned characteristics of extend- 
ed-family cooperation were by no moans brought into exis- 
tence by colonial exploitation. They had been widespread 
within extended families and communities in pre-colonial 



1 The New Elites of Tropical Africa. Studies Presented and Dis- 
cussed at the Sixth International African Seminar at the University 
of Ibadan, Nigeria, July 1964, London, 19(JG, p. 276. 

2 P. Hill, Migrant Cocoa- Farm en of Southern Ghana, p. 188. 
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times as well. 1 Yet they were definitely affected by the 
growth of commercial agriculture and the progress of com- 
modity-money relations." Within the framework of extended 
families and communities many more of peasants who either 
did not possess enough land and cattle or did not possess 
any at all had to provide labour services to heads of extend- 
ed families. In those localities where the conditions for the 
development of capitalism are more favourable, such labour 
services are gradually replaced by hired labour. In this con- 
nection the authors of the African Labour Survey emphasise 
that "one of the first signs of the change is often growing un- 
willingness of younger members of a family to work on the 
farm. Other able-bodied members may leave the farm in 
search of work outside the area in order to augment their 
cash resources. In areas where wage-paying enterprises are 
established the family worker may even demand money 
wages from the farmer for his service." 2 

At the same time levies in kind on household members 
tend to acquire a monetary character. This is particularly 
evident in cases where such persons leave for work in other 
localities and send money to relatives, often to compensate 
for debts or else for the plot of land on which the migrant 
worker's family works. Occasionally chronic indebtedness, 
too, becomes entwined with extended-family obligations. 
This frequently makes it difficult to distinguish monetary du- 
ties from older duties in kind. It is true, of course, that as 
the system of migrant labour in large enterprises declines, 
so does this form of income to heads of extended families. 
It would appear, however, that they will still draw from 
that source of cash revenue for a long time to come, partic- 
ularly as the migrant labour system continues to develop 
in regions of African commercial agriculture, and to a lesser 
extent in cities. 

Though it becomes disorganised under the influence of 
the market, extended-family cooperation does not disap- 
pear. Above all, relations peculiar to subsistence economy 
continue to exist, making household members dependent on 
the heads of large families who control the land. This right 
of ex tended- family heads operates as the material basis of 
their exploitation of the village poor. 



1 See Y. M. Ivanov, Op. cit. 

8 African Labour Survey, Geneva, 1958, p. 
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The village poor who do not have permanent sources of 
income outside their tiny households constitute the hulk 
of the "excess" agrarian population. The insignificant size 
of their land holdings, moreover, is by no means always due 
to the absence of unoccupied agricultural land. In particu- 
lar, such plots of land do ovist in most regions of Tropical 
Africa, and as members of the community, poor peasants 
usually do have the right to work on them. For t fie village 
poor, however, such a right is in fact a purely formal one, 
since impoverished peasants are unable to cultivate the 
land owing to the specific economic conditions in which their 
households find themselves. "I see," writes P. Hill, "the older 
of these farmers ... as caught up in a vicious circle of poverty, 
which compels them to eke out their living from day to day 
and which saps their power to take the long-term decisions 
proper to a farmer. Such farmers find it difficult to raise 
their living standards by clearing additional land in the dry 
season, for during the farming season their granaries are apt 
to be empty so that they are obliged to devote themselves to 
earning a daily living, and have little time to work on their 
own farms." 1 

Roth the exploitation of poor peasants on farms owned 
by the wealthy upper layers of village society and their 
work as migrant labour prevent them from expanding their 
own farms so as to provide for their own full employment. 
At the same time their labour is utilised by the well-to-do 
peasants primarily on a periodic basis, for seasonal work. 
Their employment, in this capacity, moreover, often coin- 
cides with the work that the village poor must carry out 
within their own households. Unable to subsist on the pro- 
ducts grown on their own plots, the village poor are com- 
pelled to work for the wealthy peasants. This results in a 
decline of their own economies and their inactivity in periods 
between harvest seasons, at times when permanent workers 
are active in wealthy households. 

Even though a great number of poor peasants are inactive 
during much of the year this does not at all mean that there 
exists an absolute surplus of labour power in the villages. 
The reserve army of labour, made up of the unemployed and 
partially employed, is necessary for the normal function- 



1 P. HilL The Myth of the Amorphous Peasantry..., p. 259. 
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ing of agricultural production under existing agrarian rela- 
tions. It allows the owners of wealthy households to pay 
meagre wages to workers, thus increasing the number of 
hired persons under circumstances in which wage labour often 
cannot vet serve as a source of surplus value. 

In considering "relative overpopulation" as a consequence 
of prevailing agrarian relations it would be inaccurate, of 
course, to analyse it only in terms of the development of 
capitalism. "Relative agrarian overpopulation" is not an 
exclusive characteristic of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. In analysing the specific features of agrarian over- 
population in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century 
Lenin emphasised that in addition to its fundamental capi- 
talist traits it also contained feudal features, 1 In African 
countries the dependence of agrarian overpopulation on the 
feudal relations is even more pronounced than it was at one 
time in Russia, since in Africa low labour productivity fre- 
miently makes regular capitalist hiring disadvantageous and 
the village poor are exploited primarily through feudal or 
patriarchal-feudal methods. 

In conclusion it may he noted that in Africa the village 
poor include a large diversity of social groups, such as peas- 
ants who receive land in return for labour service-, share- 
croppers, hired workers, indentured labourers, migrant work- 
ers, etc. It should be emphasised, moreover, that the social 
boundaries between these various groups are highly flexible: 
in the course of his life an impoverished peasant, may belong 
to any of these groups, or else to several of them at a time. 
Hence the village poor may be regarded as one social layer 
thai is characteristic of the stage of disintegration of commu- 
nity and feudal relations under slowly developing capitalist 
relations. 

Middle Peasants 

The term middle peasants will refer to the owners of house- 
holds in which normally only members of the owner's im- 
mediate family work, and in which daily expendi lures are 
met from incomes from cropping and cattle-raising. Such 
households occupy an intermediate position in the villages as 
they arc linked with the impoverished villagers, on the one 

1 Sue V. I. Lettjin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 467. 
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hand, and the wealthy upper layers of the village, on the 
other. 

The intermediate character of this layer may be seen in 
the fact that, when households experience a shortage of 
working hands during harvest times in regions of commercial 
agriculture, they have to hire seasonal workers. Some indica- 
tion of the scale of seasonal labour in middle-peasant house- 
holds is provided by the findings of a census carried out in 
the Central Province of Kenya in 1963-64 (see Table 26). 

Table 26 

The use of family and hired labour in households of 
middle and wealthy peasants in Kenya's Central 
Province (1903-1964) 



Districts 


Labour expenditures 

in middle-peasant 
households (working 
days) 


Percentage or hired 
labour in households 


family 
members 


hired 
workers 


middle 

peasants 


wealthy 
peasants 


Kiambu 


527 


02 


10.5 


17.2 


Fort Hall 


725 


34 


4.5 


15.7 


E rabu 


7Qi 


33 


4.2 


6.2 


Nyeri 


732 


43 


5.5 


14.2 


Mem 


493 


34 


0.4 


12.0 



Source: Calculations based on: Republic of Kenya. Economic 
Survey oj Central Province 1963/94, 



The table indicates that hired labour does play a certain 
role in the labour expenditures of middle households, even 
though its share is substantially smaller than in the case of 
wealthy farms. At the same time it is important 1o consider 
the fact that in the 1963-1964 census of Kenya's Central 
Province the category of middle households also included 
a part of the wealthy ones, since it incorporated house 
holds possessing from 4 to 8 acres. In the Nyeri and Kiambu 
Districts, however, holdings of 6 acres usually belong to 
wealthy peasants. As a result, in individual districts of 
the Central Province the actual proportion of hired labour 
employed in middle households may in fact be somewhat 
lower than that indicated in Table 26. 
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It is safe 1o assert that in regions of commercial agricul- 
ture in Kenya middle households are those in which hired 
labour accounts for about 4.5 per cent of all labour expen- 
ditures. Yet that criterion should be applied with care, 
since even some wealthy African households do not employ 
any hired labour. 

Hired labour in middle-peasant households does not in 
itself mean that, the corresponding hiring relations are of an 
exploitative character. In a situation where even in wealthy 
households hired labour does not often produce surplus value, 
the possibility of its creation within middle-peasant house- 
holds is still more limited, since they produce less output 
per unit of labour expenditures (see Table 27). 

Table 27 

Gross product and wages per working day in middle 
households located in Kenya's- Central Province 
(shillings, 1H03-I904) 



Districts 
Indicators \- 


£2 


*J 

M 

o 


p 
I 


u 
>• 
Y. 


- 

■ 
s 


Gross product 
per working 
day 


l.flG 


0.04 


1,24 


1.83 


1.4 


Wage payments 
per working 
day 












men 
women 


2.35 
1.85 


2.35 
1.55 


2.37 


2.05 
1.3 


1 .95 
1.68 



Soiirce : Republic at Kenua. Economic Survey of Cciitrnl 
Province 1963/64 (tahle compiled by author). 



It may be seen from this table that in all districts of I lie 
Central Province Ihe gross product per working 1 day in middle 
households was less than were daily wage payments to men. 
The owners of middle households were therefore interested 
in hiring women and children, whose wages were lower. 

It should be recalled that in African villages seasonal 
hired labour is employed even within poor households when 
substantial labour expenditures are required over short pe- 
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!t° m o ! mC . because oF the exlonsivo methods of farminn 
(table though this is only practised occasionally and 
is not associated with the creation of surplus value. 1 

Table 28 

The utilisation of hired labour by poor households 
in Kenya's Central PTQvmce £1963-1964) 



^^^^^ ilislnrts 
Labour 

expenditures per ^^^^ 
household (in man days) 


£ 

a 


& 

•* 


JO 
K 


>> 

s, 


a 

o 

2 


F.xpenditures of family labour 
Kxpendi lures of lured labour 


m 

14 


m 

18 


594 
5 


667 
21 


438 
10 


T d 1 a 1 : 


338 


480 


5S)'J 


&88 


448 


Proportion of hired labour 


4.1 


3.8 


0.8 


3.1 


2 



.So„ri<; Table compiled by author on the basis of data in: 
KipubUr of hnnjn, Ecotnnnic Survey of Central Pnn - 
iTtvt J ? b J / 6 ' , 



The use of hired labour by households of both middle 
and poor peasants is typical of North Africa and of the Tropi- 
cal Bell as well. The results of a survey sponsored by the 
nlernalional Labour Organisal ion in Egypt in the early 
l.H,()s one an idea of this. The study encompassed all of the 
country s main regions. Its findings are presented in Table 29 
The data in Table 29 indicate that at least 24 per cent 
of the poor households and from 35 to S3 per cent of the 
middle households did rely on hired labour to some extent 
Commenting on this fact, L. A. Fridman writes: "The day- 
labourer working either several days or weeks in a poor or 
else a modest middle household did not normally produce 
any surplus value. Quite often no significant surplus product 
was produced in such households at all. Hired labour was 
employed to produce I he minimum necessary product while 
the wage payments of day-labourers became a particular 
form of its redistribution among those participating in pro 
duct ion. [t is [rue, of course, that in more or less well-to-do 
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Table 29 

The use of hired labour within peasant households 
in Key]'! (early 10608) 





Percentage of households 


Household 
groups in 
terms of land 
area 
(feddans) 


Himsi-liolds 
employing 
both perma- 
nent and tem- 
porary 
workers 


Ilouselio Ids 
cmpl Dying 
only tempo- 
rary workers 


Households 
employing no 

hired workers 


0.5-2 


2 


22 


70 


2 5 


If) 




M 


S in 


20 


m 


47 


In and over 


50 


35 


15 


Total: 


9 


2b' g$ 



Source: L. A. Fridman, Op. cit., p. 240. 



households a surplus product as well as a necessary product, 
were produced, hut the former was usually appropriated by 
merchant's and usurer's capital as well as by the state and 
by foreign monopolies...." 1 

Because in the case of middle-peasant households I he gross 
product per working day is frequently less than the daily 
wage of a hired worker, middle peasants are interested in 
traditional communal work groups which still exist in many 
regions of Tropical Africa. In this conned ion J. tie Wilde 
observes that "where wage labor is not yet available in sig- 
nificant quantities, communal work groups tend to be the 
only means of supplementing family labor. Such work groups 
which may be formed on the basis of lies of kinship, age or 
neighborhoods, still play an important role in much of Tropi- 
cal Africa. They may be organized on the basis of reci- 
procity, with 'beer parties' at the conclusion of the work as 
the immediate incentive; or they may consist of groups of 
individuals who work for cash or payment in kind and cash." 2 

In such cases traditional communal relations disintegrate 
and produce rudimentary forms of hired labour in which 

1 L. A. Fridman. Op. cit., p. 240. 

2 J. do Wilde, Op. cil., Vol. 2, p. 87. 
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corresponding communal work is paid with money. 1 This 
is attributable primarily to the fact that the communal tra- 
dition of joint collective work has largely become a for 
mality for the village poor owing to reductions in the size of 
their land holdings and their lack of grains for brewing- beer. 
As a rule, poor peasants work for other households but are 
unable to invite members of (he community lo work for 
them. This is confirmed by the observations of many re- 
searchers, including H. Oluwasanmi, who writes that "in the 
Zinna district of Adamowa province beer supply is the 
ruling factor in cooperative farm work. A reasonably rich 
man can get a medium-sized farm quickly cultivated, plant- 
ed and often extended, while the not-so-rich farmer has 
to rely on his own family if he is unable to provide cash to 
purchase sufficient beer. 3 ' 2 

The position of middle peasants is different. In their case, 
community members 1 work within their households is a neces- 
sity in view of the relatively large size of their land holdings. 
Moreover, joint collective work is considerably less expen- 
sive than is the hiring of workers. According to the calcu- 
lations of W. Chipeta, in the Katete District of Malawi two 
tins of millet valued at one pound are sufficient to brow two 
pounds worth of beer for sixty workers, while if one hires 
a worker at two shillings a day it is only possible to hire 
20 workers. 3 

As commercial agriculture; and the use of hired labour de- 
velop, collective labour becomes less important as a source of 
non-family labour power and is increasingly replaced by 
hired labour. Thus in many districts of Sokoio Province in 
Nigeria the tradition of work for beer is vanishing, and work 
for money has become more widespread. Collective work for 
beer is now mostly used on special occasions, such as assis- 



Even where it still exists, traditional communal labour has 
largely ceased to be a form of mutual assistance. In fact, various de- 
grees til antagonism between the worker and the household owner are 
becoming typical of such relations. Referring to the Ndcmbu tribe 
in Zambia, W rumor observes that "if much beer has been brewed! 
much bush will be cleared; if little, a much smaller area. The pro- 
ducts im lividiialism ot Xdcmbu finds expression in the grumbling 
and mutual recriminations over the amount of work to be done 
1957 Lu ™%: t Scbl!i ' n a " d Continuity in an African Society, Manchester, 

2 H. Oluwasanmi, Op. cit., p. 73. 

3 See W. Chipeta, Op. cit., Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 312. 
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tance to newly-weds in the construction of a new compound or 
assistance to the sick. Otherwise the tradition of collective 
work for beer is gradually being abandoned. 1 

The decline of traditional communal work in regions of 
commercial agriculture contributes to the ruin of the peas- 
antry's middle layers who periodically require additional 
labour services. It is precisely in those regions, moreover, 
that the need for additional labour expenditures increases, 
since peasants have to grow commodity crops as well as 
crops for their own consumption. 

In Tropical Africa the wealthier middle peasants, who 
need additional labour, seek to extend internal family co- 
operation because hired labour remains unprofitable to them. 
In particular, they rely on polygamous marriages, which are 
most typical of owners of wealthy households. This is indi- 
cated, for example, by the fact that, according to many sur- 
veys, the number of persons engaged in polygamous mar- 
riages is substantially bigger than the highest estimates of 
the number of wealthy household owners. Thus polygamy, 
which occurs among the relatively well-to-do layers of the 
middle peasantry, has become associated with the contra- 
dictions that are typical of extended-family cooperation. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, before colo- 
nialists had arrived, there existed a custom among many 
tribes of Tropical Africa according to which wives were allot- 
ted land holdings from which they subsequently derived 
their livelihood, while the husband owned a separate field, 
revenues from which were entirely his own. Under sub- 
sistence farming, differences between the land holdings of 
the husband and those of his wives related primarily to 
their size. As commercial agriculture developed, however, 
qualitative differences appeared as well. In particular, food 
crops were grown mostly on the fields controlled by the 
wives, while cash crops were grown on holds controlled by 
the husband. The conflicts to which this custom led may be 
inferred from Anne Martin's observations that "women some- 
times not only resent their husbands working on cash crops 
because the latter compete for a limited labor supply, but 
even refuse to work on cash crops though these represent a 
more profitable use of family labor". 2 This is exf " 



1 Sec II. Oluwasanmi, Op. « it., p. 75. 

2 J. do Wilde, Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 55. 
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all, by the fact that husbands receive the entire revenue from 
sales of crops. Such contradictions were even sharper at oiu 
lime in Nigeria, where it was traditionally accepted thai 
the oil palm fruit belongs to the husband and I ho kernel 
to the wife. With the introduction of mills which extracted 
oil from both the fruit and I lie kernel, husbands began to 
appropriate themselves [lie entire revenue from the sale of 
oil — "a development which led women to demonstrate vio- 
lently against the erection of new oil mills". 1 

The custom of assigning land to wives requires a quantity 
Of land that is not available to the village poor. Their lam! 
holdings are so small that they do not even sufficiently sup- 
port their owners. In such cases a wife is not only unable 
to produce a surplus product for her husband, but she can- 
not even provide for her own livelihood from I he land hold- 
inn that she receives. As a result, the tradition of assigning 
land to wives can no longer be practised. 

Similarly, that practice is also increasingly abandoned 
by wealthy households which produce for the market. There 
I he land holdings assigned to wives and other members of 
the family are reduced while the area devoted to cash crops 
increases. Bu1 this does not yet lead to an abandonment of 
patriarchal-feudal relations, since in fact, wives continue 
to carry out earlier duties even after they are deprived of 
laud. In such cases labour duties in return for land are re- 
placed by similar duties in return for means of livelihood. 

Bui the custom according: U> which wives are assigned land 
continues to exist mainly among owners of middle house- 
holds who have sufficient land and arc not so closely tied 
to the market as are wealthy peasants. 

Differences between middle and wealthy households with 
regard to their ties with the market, are clearly evident, in 
the findings of a survey in Kenya's Central Province in 
1963-1964. These are presented in Table 30. 

These findings show Iha[ the share of contributions in 
kind to the overall revenue of households is inversely propor- 
tional lo the size of that revenue and that, accordingly, 
owners of middle households are less dependent on the market 
than are wealthy household owners. The table also indicates 
that the owners of middle households are more dependent on 
the market than are the village poor. This is a specific fea- 



1 .1. .if Wilde, <>p. c-it., v ( d. I , j>. 55. 
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Tahte 30 



Selected economic indicators of tarnis grouped according 
to their gross retenue P00.3-i864, Kenya's Centra) 
Province) 
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Une of the peasantry's disintegration thai embraces many 
regions in North Africa and other parts of the continent. 

It is well known that in Europe middle peasants were 
in fact least involved in commodity-money relations by com- 
parison with other social groups. In analysing peasant hud- 
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gets in Russia at the beginning of the century Lenin observed 
that "the percentage of the cash income and expenditure 
increases (expenditure with particular regularity) from the 
middle groups to the extreme ones. The farming is of the most 
sharply expressed commercial character in the case of the 
peasant with no horses and of the one with many. This 
means thai both Jive mainly by selling commodities, except 
that in the one instance the commodity is la hour- power, 
while in the oilier it is goods produced for sale, with (as we 
shall see) a considerable employment of wage-labour, i.e., 
a product that assumes the form of capital." 1 This lesser 
dependence of middle peasants on the market in comparison 
with the extreme groups on either side is one of the major 
indicators of the fact that in Europe the decay of the peas- 
antry produced proletarians, on the one hand, and capital- 
ists, on the other. 

In Tropical Africa, however, as well as in many regions 
of the continent's North, processes of differentiation among 
the peasantry take place in a different way. Increased com- 
modity production by wealthy peasants has not been accom- 
panied by the establishment of a rural proletariat. Impov- 
erished peasants are exploited by the wealthy upper crust 
in their villages primarily through pre-capitalist methods, 
of which labour service constitutes the principal form, 
rather than as hired labour selling their labour power. The 
poor do not sell much of their produce on the market . This 
explains why poor peasants are less involved in commodity- 
money relations than are middle peasants, who transform 
part of their output into commodities. 

It is an established fact that the development of capital- 
ism causes the ruin of middle peasants. Taxes, the pressures 
of the world capitalist market which bring down prices on 
commodity output, the high cost of credit and the growing 
need for money in situations in which only limited opportuni- 
ties exist for increasing cash revenue through further ex- 
pansion of production are all factors that cause large num- 
bers of middle peasants to join the ranks of the village poor 
as the development of capitalism proceeds. Since most of 
I hem do not have sufficient means for improving their house- 
holds they experience famine in years of crop failure, be- 
come indebted and have to depend on occasional earnings. 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3, pp. 154-55. 
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All their hopes are associated with years of good crops, which 
are usually followed by unfavourable years that return them 
to famine and poverty once more. This point is well made 
by E. Golson, who carried out surveys in what is now Zam- 
bia: "The uncertainty of the harvests works most hardship 
on the small producers who are trying to improve their 
resources. In a good year they invest in implements and cat- 
tle and hope with these to increase their incomes the follow- 
ing year. Then comes a crop failure and I hey may have to 
trade livestock and other resources for food and for seed for 
planting. Their history is likely to be one of constant begin- 
nings, each advance followed by a setback which reduces 
them to about the original level of operations." 1 

At the same time middle layers possess features similar 
to those of the exploiting rural classes. These include patri- 
archal-family traditions, polygamy, the seasonal hiring 
of communal workers, and striving to become wealthy house- 
hold owners. In germ form their households contain the same 
contradictions that are fully apparent in the case of wealthy 
peasants. This expresses the dual and contradictory nature 
of the middle layers, a minority of whom do succeed in 
becoming wealthy household owners, even though many of 
them are condemned to impoverishment. 

Wealthy Peasants 

In today's African villages wealthy peasants by no means 
always become capitalist entrepreneurs in the strict mean- 
ing of the word, though they do concentrate means of pro- 
duction in their households. Such a transformation is large- 
ly impeded by the low level of development of productive 
forces that results from imperialist exploitation. This is 
precisely the factor that reduces possibilities for accumula- 
tion in agriculture, and in most cases makes it necessary to 
maintain subsistence production. This, in turn, consolidates 
the corresponding pre-capitalist production relations. 

The low revenue of wealthy peasant households frequently 
makes the use of hired labour unprofitable. Production rela- 
tions of owners of such households with the village poor are 
therefore mainly of a pre-capitalist nature. Only a relatively 



1 E. Colson, Marriage and Family Among the Plateau Tonga of 
Northern Rhodesia, Manchester, 1058. p. 70. 
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small number of wealthy peasants (and this is especially 
true of Tropical Africa) constitute genuine capitalist farm- 
ers and entrepreneurs who tend to concentrate around 
cities and in areas producing the more profitable crops. The 
majority of wealthy households in African countries con- 
tinue to he based on a patriarchal-feudal and merchant's and 
usurer's exploitation of peasants, many of whom are their 
kinsfolk. 

Wherever extended families continue io exist a variety 
of forms are available for expanding intra-family coopera- 
tion at the expense of patriarchally dependent relatives. 
One such form is polygamy. For not only do wives repre- 
sent a cheap form of labour power, but they also raise a large 
number of children who are obligated, until Ihey themselves 
marry, to work for the head of the family. Aside from polyg- 
amy, family cooperation is also expanded by enlisting I lie 
aid of families of younger brothers, sons ami other relatives. 
According to F. Girling, "every household-head seeks to 
add to the number of his dependents by marrying several 
wives, producing children by them, and inducing kinsmen 
of various degrees to settle near him. The surpluses of grain 
from the fields of his wives and his own holding of livestock 
are devoted to tin's end." 1 

It is well established that, family cooperation serves as 
a basis for capitalist cooperation. This applies to African 
as well as to European villages. Yet while its operation in 
Europe was limited to only the smallest commodity produc- 
ers, in Africa, where in most regions patriarchal-family forms 
of peasants' exploitation play a big role, family coopera- 
tion continues to be important for relatively large commodity 
producers as well. Not only do family relations, which ex- 
tend far beyond the core families, generate (he prerequisites 
for capitalist exploitation, but they often entail the corre- 
sponding practice. Yet such relations are only possible be- 
cause of the immature character of capitalism. For expe- 
rience shows that in the course of time capitalist develop- 
ment inevitably results in the elimination of patriarchal- 
family relations between exploiting and exploited groups, 
and in their replacement by relations involving sale and 
purchase of labour power which are independent of kinship 
ties. Within the framework of patriarchal-family relations, 

1 1". Girling, The Acholi of Uganda, London, 1900, p. 28. 
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however, traditional forms of peasants' exploitation pre- 
vail, and while they gradually disintegrate under the in- 
fluence of commodity-money relations they are only very 
slowly replaced by the hiring of workers. 

Of course, such shifts in forms of exploitation also take 
place in those regions of Africa in which there are no extend- 
ed-family forms of cooperation veiling the exploitative 
character of social relations. 

In terms of the extent of disintegration of pre-capitalist 
exploitation under the influence of growing market rela- 
tions three types of wealthy African peasant households may 
be distinguished. 

1. Wealthy patriarchal-feudal households of a tradition- 
al type in regions that are in fact isolated from markets. 
In such cases trade operations are conducted on an occasion- 
al basis, and the principal sources of cash income are the 
earnings sent home by migrant peasants and work in local 
administrative bodies. Even though the basic forms of peas- 
ant exploitation characteristic of the pre-colonial period 
survive here, there have also been substantial changes in 
these regions. As a result of the temporary migration of 
peasants to other areas holdings of exploited peasants have 
become smaller and more peasants are unable to maintain 
their own households and have to perform labour services 
in order to repay wealthy households for clothing and food. 

2. Households of a transitional type. Located in regions 
of commercial agriculture, they employ both hired labour 
and traditional methods of feudal exploitation adapted to 
market relations. (For example, the rental of land in return 
for money or else for a share of the marketable product.) 
Labour obligations in return for the allotment of land hold- 
ings or for sustenance also play an important role. 

3. Capitalist households based on the exploitation of 
hired labour. Feudal methods and methods of commercial 
and usury indebtedness are not. employed. 

Unfortunately available statistical data do not make it 
possible to specify the numbers of each of these types of 
wealthy households in one or several countries. Neverthe- 
less it can be asserted with confidence that capitalist house- 
holds of the third type represent a relatively small portion 
of wealthy households. These specialise largely in the pro- 
duction of goods sufficiently profitable to justify a capital- 
ist hiring of labour, and they are located in areas where 
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food trade is large enough to make the growing of food crops 
unprofitable. 

Their origins are also explained by the fact that their 
owners do not have kinship ties with local residents. This 
makes the use of traditional methods of exploitation un- 
likely. 

it is important to note that the tendency ol wealthy peas- 
ants to become a class of small capitalists has become more 
pronounced in the post-colonial period. This may be largely 
attributed to policies that encourage private enterprise in 
countries developing along capitalist lines. 

There appear to be many more wealthy households of the 
transitional type than there are traditional households. In- 
direct evidence supporting this is provided by Ihe fact that 
in Africa the population of areas isolated from markets 
is often smaller than that of the remaining parts. Thus 
Arthur Hazlewood, who is a well-known British specialist, 
singled out regions of commercial agriculture and developed 
capitalism, within, a distance of 45-50 kilometres from rail- 
way stations and ports. According to his rough estimates 
these areas account for 71 per cent of the population in 
Kenya, 45 per cent in Tanzania, and 03 per cent in Uganda. 
It follows that the corresponding shares of areas isolated 
from markets are 29, 55, and 37 per cent respectively, while 
for East Africa as a whole, it is 41 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 1 

Besides, in areas of commercial agriculture conditions 
for the development of wealthy households are more favour- 
able than in areas isolated from markets. Accordingly, the 
proportion of wealthy households is substantially smaller 
in the latter than in areas of commercial agriculture. 

Besides their numbers, the role of transitional-type 
wealthy households is also determined by other and more im- 
portant factors. They generally account for the overwhelm- 
ing share of the commodity output of African villages. Hence 
their leading role in the commercialisation of African farm- 

According to Lenin, the transformation ol masses ol pro 
ducers into hired workers is one of the key attributes of 
the evolution of small-scale commodity production. In his 



1 Bulletin. Oxford University Institute of Economics and SlaiisticJ, 
Vol. 31, iNo. 4, November l'JGU, p. 248, 
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^Vulgar Socialism and Narodism as Resurrected by the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries" he wrote that "as commodity econ- 
omy develops, our peasants, like all small producers and 
by the very facl that they arc such, come under the category 
of petty bourgeois: they break up into a minority of entrepre- 
neurs and a mass of proletarians". 1 

In Lenin's opinion, this kind of differentiation is a major 
and essential attribute of bourgeois relations since there 
can be no bourgeoisie without a proletariat* 

In African villages, however, the development of commer- 
cial agriculture, which has occurred primarily on the basis 
of pre-capitalist material conditions, has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding transformation of the bulk of 
direct producers into hired workers. It is therefore inappro- 
priate, in our view, to list as capitalist entrepreneurs all 
owners of wealthy households in areas of commercial agri- 
culture. Wliile capitalist enterprise is typical of processes 
of peasant disintegration in European countries, in Africa 
these processes follow a different course and only relatively 
small number of wealthy households may be considered spe- 
cifically capitalist. 

Wealthy households of the Iransitional type and capital- 
ist households possess certain common features. Both repre- 
sent private commodity producers exploiting impoverished 
peasants. But there the similarity ends. For even intra- 
family cooperation, which played a big role in Europe dur- 
ing the early stages of capitalist development, differs sub- 
stantially in the case of wealthy African peasants, extending 
far beyond the immediate family of the household owner and 
resting on patriarchal-feudal relations. 

Another important measure of the differences between 
wealthy households of the transitional type and capitalist 
households is this: in the process of capitalism's establish- 
ment in agriculture, capitalist households usually control 
the larger share of land rented out for use by others, includ- 
ing land rented from impoverished peasants. This was the 
case in Europe, for example. In Africa, howovor, the major- 
ity of wealthy peasants themselves rent land to the village 
poor on exorbitant terms. This distinction reflects the op- 
posite foundations on which the two household types devel- 
op. Tn the former case H is the exploitation of hired workers, 



1 V. T. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 0, p. 267. 
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while in the latter M Consists of labour service and slime 
cropping. 

Tn this connection (he African Labour Survey for 1958 
notes that "in certain areas, depending on the type of agri- 
culture followed, the head of the family may allocate to 
more senior members plots of land on which they can cul- 
tivate their own crops. In return for these services the mem 
bers of the family have duties to the farmer. Their entire 
services are more or less at his disposal. They may not only 
be required to work on his farm or farms but to perform other 
subsidiary services sticti as building or renovating Hie 
houses." 1 

This practice is to be found in the continent's North, 
where capitalist agriculture is much more deeply rooted, as 
well as in the Tropical Belt. Thus, in prc-revolulionary 
Egypt, for example, if both explicit and unpublicised rental 
arrangement are taken into account, wealthy farmers rent- 
ed about 580,000 feddans to small-scale fellahs. This repre- 
sented 47 per cent of all the land that they controlled and 
at least. 63 per cent of the land area that, could not be worked 
by their' own families. Tn this connection L. A. Fridman 
writes that of course some wealthy peasants expanded their 
land area cultivated by tractors by renting machines from 
large landowners, but. this does not alter the overall picture: 
like the large landowners themselves, they leased to fellahs 
in return for a semi-feudal rent over half the land in excess 
of a peasant, family's "working norm". 2 

Since pre-capitalist relations still exist in the villages 
while possibilities for wage labour outside of agriculture 
are limited, the village poor cannot but cling to their land 
holdings, since these provide them with a permanent source 
of livelihood. Besides, wealthy farmers induce the village 
poor to work within their households. Relatives usually 
receive land for permanent, use (since kinship ties tradition- 
ally include labour services for landowners), while non- 
kinsmen receive it in return for rental payments. Tn both 
cases, however, access to land is associated with labour 
duties, share-cropping, and other obligations that producers 
are expected to fulfil. 

Of course, the concentration of land in wealthy house- 
holds is not a new phenomenon in African villages. The 

1 African Labour Survey, Geneva, t95S, p. 65. 

2 L. A. Fridman, Op. cit., p. 210. 



arrival of colonialists, however, lent it qualitatively new 
features since colonial exploitation entails a large-scale 
impoverishment of peasants and the development of commer- 
cial agriculture. Tn particular, the growth of commercial 
agriculture has expanded the output of wealthy households 
and tin's has been accompanied by an advancement of rela- 
tions based on private landownership in North Africa, and 
the emergence of such relations in the continent's Tropical 
Belt. Tn the latter case, the prime material factor has been 
the transition from clear-and-fallow farming to continuous 
land cultivation. Tn this connection K. Mitchell observes 
that "where cash-cropping has become established the cul- 
tivated areas tend to be extended both in area and in time. 
Gardens are kept under cultivation, often with short periods 
of rest and sometimes with the aid of manure, instead of 
being abandoned to the common pool for regeneration; and 
they will usually be transferred to or inherited by another 
individual rather than abandoned to the common pool. At 
tliis point usufructuary tenure with reversion to the tribe 
when the holder dies or abandons the plot begins to crys- 
tallize into more exclusive individual rights which can be 
inherited or transferred, sometimes with a money consid- 
eration." 1 

Generally private landownership did not exist in Tropi- 
cal Africa in the pre-colonial period. Land holdings be- 
longed to communities and were assigned to peasants by the 
community head rather than by community meetings. More- 
over, this was usually not effected directly (by assigning 
a specific plot), but indirectly, through the decision of the 
community head (following approval by the chief) to allow 
a person to live in the village. This automatically gave him 
the rijrhf to work any unoccupied holding and to use land 
set aside for common use as well. As the fertility of his cur- 
rent holding declined it was abandoned and became part of 
the community's general land stock, from which the peas- 
ant in question chose a new holding. Following the emer- 
gence of commercial agriculture such a system of land cultiva- 
tion and use, far from impeding the appropriation of commu- 
nal lands, frequently favoured it. According to tradition the 
initial clearing of a cultivated field entitled one to own it. 



1 Handbook to the. Federation of Rhodesia and N'/asafand, London, 
11960, p. 295. 
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mil i 1 it was abandoned. Its size, moreover, was limited only 
by the quantity of labour power that was at bis disposal, 
and naturally wealthy peasants had more of it than other 
members of the community. As commercial agriculture 
developed and as a transition took place to a continuous 
working of land, wealthy household owners were thus able 
to appropriate more communal lands and transform them 
into their own property. 

This kind of appropriation was often directly encouraged 
by native governments. At the same time the scale and in- 
tensity of this process varied in different locations. In areas 
isolated from markets, where subsistence farming prevailed, 
factors stimulating the growth of wealthy households were 
limited. This is reflected in census data that indicate a 
smaller number and smaller size of wealthy households in 
such areas as compared with cash-cropping areas. The tra- 
ditional systems of communal landownership and land use 
were retained there in a greater measure, Yel in Ihese areas, 
too, by comparison with the pre-colonial period, the area 
of land cultivated by wealthy households has also grown 
through the exploitation of impoverished peasants who are 
unable to sustain themselves with the resources of their 
own households. 

In areas of commercial agriculture the scale of such appro- 
priations of communal lands and their subsequent trans- 
formation into private property was directly proportional 
to the rate of development of market-oriented production. 
As a result, the traditional system of assigning land to peas- 
ants within the community decayed. As communal land 
became more scarce, following the expansion of cultivated 
lands in wealthy households, the traditional system of in- 
direct assignment of land to peasants gave way to its direct 
allotment by village headmen. The allotment fee was then 
increased. Speaking of the Basoga tribe in Uganda, Lloyd 
A. Fallers notes that "the peasant who wishes to take up a 
new kibanja (a holding, usually consisling of a plantain 
garden plus land for annual crops) should engage someone 
to act as his mukwenda (representative) in his dealings with 
the headman. The mukwenda should be a person well- 
known to the headman who can vouch for the good character 
and future loyally of the new tenant. He is paid for his ser- 
vices by the prospective tenant and is his legal representa- 
tive in the transaction.,.. The headman and the peasant's 



representative agree upon the allotment fee to be paid ami 
the time of payment.... The sum paid may range from as 
little as twenty-five to as much as five hundred shillings, 
depending upon the size and quality of the holding, and the 
demand for land in this area. Tt may be handed over in iis 
entirety ... or it maybe paid in instalments, depending upon 
the terms of the contract." 1 

While the position of the headman is still very strong— in 
particular, no one can enter the community without his 
consent, and he receives relatively large contributions on 
such occasions— symptoms of a decline in his role as redis- 
tributor of communal lands may already be seen in these 
agreements. In fact, upon entering a community the peas- 
ant usually depends, above all, on the mukwenda through 
ties of indebtedness, rather than on the headman. Tn mosl 
cases this implies thai wealthy peasants assign communal 
land to poor peasants who are dependent on them, once a 
contribution to the headman has been made. 

Wherever commercial agriculture is limited headmen con- 
tinue to control the distribution of free communal land. 
In areas where i1 is relatively well developed, however, sue!) 
control has either already ceased to exist or else is being 
rapidly eliminated due to the absence of free land. Having 
appropriated communal land, wealthy household owners 
assign plots to poor peasants without asking for the head- 
man's consent. One of the consequences of this practice is 
a breakdown of traditional villages into outlying plots 
and individual farms. V. Turner observed that "in the last 
few years profound changes have occurred in the residential 
structure in this area (an area inhabited by the Ndembu 
tribe in what is now known as Zambia — Y. F.J: the mosl note- 
worthy has been the breakdown of traditional villages into 
small units headed by younger men who participate in en- 
couraging cash economy. These units known as mafwami 
(from the English farms) increased enormously.... Most true 



1 Lloyd A. Pallors, Bantu Bureaucracy. A Century of Political Evolu- 
tion Anions the Basoga of Uganda. Chicago, l%. r ), pp. 104-RFi. The 
tradition of paying an allotment fee existed anions the Basoga already 
before the arrival of colon ialists. At that time peasants entering into 
a community wore required to offer a chicken to the headman or else 
clothing made from bark. Today, however, these contributions are no 
longer made in kind and the "girt" itself is, as we see, much more 
expensive. 
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farms arc situated beside the motor roads, for the typical 
farm-head is a man who has earned money, often on I he line 
of rail, and who intends to earn more locally. He may be a 
petty trader, a tailor with his own sewing-machine, a 'tea 
room' proprietor, a 'beer-hall' owner, a peasant producer 
raising cash crops. For all these purposes easy access to motor 
roads is necessary and propinquity to administrative and 
trading centres advantageous. For these reasons most farm? 
are found in the northern pedicle, or near Bo-ma, or close 
to chiefs' capitals, or in the vicinity of Mission stations." 1 
In administrative terms, these farms are formally con- 
sidered a part of the traditional village even though they 
are usually located some distance away. But in fact village 
headmen have no power over their owners or their residents. 
The decline in the headman's role in distributing communal 
land and the growing practice of assigning land to impov- 
erished members of the community by owners of wealthy 
households are important indicators of the establishment of 
relations based on private land ownership. 

Another important indicator of the establishment of 
such relations in Tropical African villages is the growing 
number of cases in which land is mortgaged by the village 
poor seeking loans from owners of wealthy households. Al- 
though formally the debtor may recover his earlier rights 
over mortgaged land upon repaying the loan, in practice 
poor peasants lose their rights to land as they experience 
a chronic need for money and are unable to return such 
loans. According to X. Floras, "the system allows a relative 
degree or land mobility lo the benefit of the stronger savers. 
But it must be regarded as a transitional stage in the prog- 
ress towards other forms of land tenure, such as tenancy add 
metayage." 2 

Together with the mortgaging of land its purchase and 
sale also increases. The growth of trade in land plots con- 
tributes to I he further concentration of land among wealthy 
households. Yet the growth of market-oriented production 
is not. the only factor contributing to this process. For prim- 
itive agricultural techniques provide few possibilities for 
intensifying production, since, as labour outlays per unit of 

1 V. Turner, Op. cit, pp. 0, 37. 

2 X. Flexes, A Review of Burnt Cooperation in Developing Areas. 
Institutional Problems in Modernization of African Agriculture, Geneva, 
1 .»'».) , p. 212. 
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land increase, a threshold is reached fairly soon beyond 
which production growth falls behind increased labour 
costs. Thus, a survey in Western Nigeria has shown that as 
labour outlays increase the volume of output per acre in- 
creases at a relatively slower rate. Tn other words, marginal 
revenue decreases as labour outlays on a given plot increase. 1 
On the one hand, this enhances the interest of wealthy hou- 
sehold owners in increasing the area of laud under cultiva- 
tion. But. it also increases the rate of pauperisation among 
the village poor, whose reliance on intensive methods of 
farming can only marginally compensate for declining 
output from decreased land holdings. 

Tn Africa it is usually poor peasants who use intensive 
methods of land cultivation, together with backward agri- 
cultural techniques. The smaller the farm, the higher the 
costs of production per unit of cultivated land and the small- 
er the volume of output per unit of labour time. Primitive 
methods of management, often make it impossible to inten- 
sify agricultural production in such a way as to increase 
labour productivity. Wealthy household owners therefore 
seek to increase output, and reduce production costs by 
expanding cultivated land areas. 

When capital tends lo assume control of an agriculture 
developing largely on a pre-capitalist basis, merchant's 
and usurer's capital prevails over industrial capital and 
the former is fused with large land ownership. Tn Africa this 
is manifested by the fact that many owners of wealthy house- 
holds operate as usurers and traders as well as landowners. 
Income from trade and usury operations conducted by such 
households constitutes an important share of their cash 
receipts, which increase both relatively and in absolute terms 
with the size of farm. 

One of the most important, characteristics of income for- 
mation among Africa's wealthy peasants is the large share 
of receipts earned in wages. This differs from Europe, for 
example, where such earnings declined both absolutely and 
relatively from lower to higher groups of peasants. The 
picture in Africa is the very opposite. Frequently the abso- 
lute value of these receipts increases in direct proportion lo 
the degree of wealth of the corresponding households, while 



1 B. Johnston, The Staple Food Economics of Western Tropical 
Africa, Stanford, 1958, p. 131. 
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their sliare in 1 ho overall income is approximately I he same 
lor l)o 1 li lower and higher income groups among the peas- 
ants. Table 31 indicates that in wealthy households av- 



Table 31 

Cash incomes of farm owners and receipts from 
hired labour (Kenya's Central Province 1963-1064) 
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erago receipts from hired labour are almost equal to the cash 
income from agricultural activities. 

In the setting of undeveloped commodity-money relations 
and limited sources of cash income, hired labour becomes 
important for all categories of peasants. Thus the larger in- 
comes of wcallhy peasants are primarily explained by the 
fact that they usually engage in regular hired work calling 
for specific skills and general education while the village 
poor usually take up hired work on an irregular basis, 
largely as unskilled seasonal workers. 

ft has already been noted that during lhe colonial period 
a system of payment for hired labour developed under 
which extremely low wages for unskilled work were cora- 
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bined with exlrcmcly high payments for labour requiring 
skills and education. Frequently wages in the latter category 
compared "favourably with those earned in the richest coun- 
tries in lhe world". 1 After independence in the 1960s litis 
sharp difference in levels of payment survived almost un- 
changed. In the late 1960s the monthly salary of a clerk- 
in the Central African Republic, for example, corresponded 
to three years' work by a peasant. 2 It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the 15,000 civil servants in the Ivory Coast, who 
accounted for less than 0.5 per cent of its population, absorb- 
ed 58 per cent of the budget in 1964. In Benin their share 
of the budget was even larger and constituted 64.9 per cent. 3 

A definite level of education is needed in order to obtain 
skilled work. Education requires financial expenditures that 
are beyond the means of the village poor. They are sometimes 
too large even for wealthy peasants. Education gives them 
access to highly paid positions. 

The principal type of highly paid work in rural districts 
is civil service. In a setting in which the government is 
able to accumulate an enormous volume of surplus product 
through both direct and indirect taxes, while cash incomes 
from farming are usually modest even in the case of wealthy 
peasant s, the salary of a civil servant frequently exceeds I lie 
cash income that "Africans are able io receive from other 
sources. 4 Civil service is thus a very profitable occupation, 
particularly since, aside from a salary, it provides access 
to other incomes in the form of "gifts" that Africans tradi- 
tionally contribute to officials in return for "consideration". 

At the same lime, in view of the numerous uncertainties 
associated with the position of civil servants (the threat of 
discharge, reduced income following retirement, the depon- 

1 G. Hunter, Op. oil., p. 07. 

a Pierre Kalck, Central African Republic, A Failure in De-colonisa- 
tion, London, 1971, p. 180. 

3 Ruth First, The Barrel oj a Gun. Political Power in Africa and 
the Coup d'Etat, Loudon, 1970, p. 110. 

4 Marx noted the connection between the interest of the exploiting 
classes and the functioning of state apparatus. He wrote, in particular, 
that "it is precisely with the maintenance or that extensive stale ma- 
chhic in its numerous ramifications that the material interests oi the 
French bourgeoisie are interwovou in the closest fashion. Hero it 
finds posts for its surplus population and makes up in the lor in of 
stnte salaries for what it cannot, pocket in I ho form of profit, inter- 
est, rents ami honorariums."— Karl Marx and Frederick ISngels, Selected 
Works, in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1073, p. 433. 
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donee of one's career on the political si I nation and the like), 
well-paid Africans working for salaries usually seek to de- 
velop oilier sources of income. This generally refers to the 
acquisition of land and farms. 

According to J. de Wilde, "it is noleworLhy also that iji 
Africa the educated man who takes up another occupation 
seldom loses interest in farming. He usually retains a stake 
in some land and may, in fact, as we observed previously, 
hecome a successful and progressive farmer on the side, pro- 
vided he is close enough to his farm to give it effective super- 
vision." 1 The 1950 agricultural census in Egypt showed that 
9,040 owners of plots of less than 50 feddans worked as doc- 
tors, engineers, civil servants, and lawyers, and viewed those 
occupations as their primary ones. Most of them lived in 
the city. 

Gash savings from wage work play an important role in 
the emergence and growth of wealthy peasantry. When they 
are invested in agriculture, with its undeveloped commodity- 
money relations and primitive techniques, these savings 
are used to set up or strengthen farms hased on patriarchal- 
feudal forms of exploitation. Yet the owners of such farms 
are generally more closely associated with the market and 
more responsive to its requirements, thereby promoting 
capitalist development, precisely because they possess sources 
of monetary accumulation outside the sphere of agricul- 
ture, and notably, in the sphere of hired labour. 

Naturally in rural localities, where sources of cash savings 
are more limited, wage or salaried work (above all, civil 
service) is more often combined with landownership and 
farming than it is in cities. This is characteristic not only 
of regions isolated from markets but also of those where 
commercial agriculture exists. Thus in pre-revolutionary 
Egypt at least every third wealthy peasant was also a civil 
servant and made use of this position to increase his personal 
income. According to L. Fallers, who surveyed the village 
of Buyodi of the Basoga tribe in Uganda, of the 43 people 
outside the sphere of agriculture only the local government 
employees (three policemen, the road headman, and the 
parish chief) and the teacher had full-time jobs, and even 
these occupied peasant holdings on which they and their 



1 J. de Wilde, Op. ciL, Vol. 2, p. 188. 
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families grew both food and cash crops. 1 A similar situation 
was observed in Tanganyika. Thus for members of the Ka- 
g U ru tribe who grew maize for sale, there were almost no 
possibilities for full-time employment outside the mission 
or local government services. Yet, with the exception of a 
few single persons, those who succeeded in obtaining such 
positions were also engaged in agriculture. - 

In terms of their origins, customs and traditions the major- 
ity of civil servants in rural localities are closely related 
to wealthy peasants. As a rule, they are landowners engaged 
in farming and exploiting the village poor. In their service 
functions, therefore, they promote the vital interests of the 
wealthy rural elite. 

The wealthy peasants' association with the government 
administration as well as the stability of their economic 
position deriving from their landownership and commercial 
and usury activities lend to endow them with a dominant 
status in village life, particularly in places where there are 
no landed estates, or where the power of tribal chiefs has 
declined. The findings of many researchers indicate that 
within the framework of the current agrarian structure, the 
village poor are unable to lessen their dependence on wealthy 
peasants, which increases as capitalism develops further. 
Thus B. and R. Lc Vine describe a village of the Gusii tribe 
in Kenya in the following terms: "In Nyansongo, as in most 
communities, there are one or two wealthy men who are the 
acknowledged leaders, and whose opinions on local affairs 
are granted extraordinary weight.... Often a rich man uses 
his influence (or wealth in the form of bribes) to establish 
legal claims to property belonging to a less influential per- 
son or to extort excessive fines from a neighbour for a minor 
offence. Unless such actions are overruled by a higher author- 
ity, they go unchecked, for Gusii consider themselves power- 
less to rebel against a person of superior wealth." 5 

Under conditions of capitalist, development, the tenor 
of life in African villages is determined not by the demo- 
cratic traditions lauded by bourgeois researchers with the 
deliberate aim of idealising Africa's communal life, but by 



1 Lloyd A. Falters, Op. cit., p. 55. , , _ «. . 

2 Contemporary Change in Traditional Societies, erl. by .1. btoward, 
Vol. 1, Urbana, 1907, p. 189. 

R Lc Vine and B, Le Vine, Nyansongo: Gusii Community in 
Ktnya, NffW York, 1986, p. 12. 
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the omnipotence of the wealthy upper layers. Their abuses 
have been made possible, above all, by the fact that civil 
servants themselves often own wealthy households. 

Directly associated with local government, wealthy peas- 
ants normally do not need a separate political organisation. 
Such a need arises only when well-organised social forces 
emerge on the political scene due to support from the masse 
It is precisely because of their ties with the state admin- 
istration that the upper layers in the villages are amply able 
to defend their interests under both multiparLy and one- 
party systems and under military dictatorship as well. 

When viewed against the backdrop of Imperialist exploi- 
tation and the rise of national liberation movements, con- 
tradictions between wealthy peasants and the masses of 
working people often recede into the background. But as 
such movements also develop into a struggle against exploit- 
ative relations, the ^interests of the different layers of the 
peasantry diverge further and further, since on the whole 
the wealthy social layers merely seek to overcome obstacles 
to their own enrichment through exploitation of the poor. 

Feudal Nobility 

The feudal nobility is one of the main sources of political 
and economic support for imperialism on the African con- 
tinent. In its Northern region this social layer is basically 
made up of landlords who exploit peasants mainly as share- 
croppers on their enormous lands. 

While some of them already possessed their^own capital- 
ist farms based on modern machinery and techniques dur- 
ing the colonial period, they usually find even now thai 
the rental of land to peasants is more advantageous, since 
an acute shortage of land and a growing agrarian overpopu- 
lation mako it possible to increase rents even further so 
that they amount to three-fourths of the crop harvested 
by the peasants. This provides a socio-economic basis for 
widespread absenteeism among landlords. 

Because they control the levers of political power and 
also possess substantial monetary resources, landlords 
are able to channel large investments into banking opera- 
tions, commerce, and industry, where returns are frequently 
larger than they are in agriculture. By purchasing slocks 
and bonds issued by corporations and joining their govern- 
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ing boards as members or "co-founders", the landlords have 
secured a close intertwining between their land properties 
and non-agricultural firms so that their estates are cur- 
rently only one of many sources of income for Ihcm. In this 
way many landlords have become what L. A. Fridman 
calls "landlord-capitalists". Typically they develop a wide 
range of lies with corporations Ilia I are active in such non- 
agricultural holds as publishing, mining, wholesale trade, 
river transportation, banking, real-estate operations in 
urban centres and film production. 1 All this contributes to 
the concentration of capital in the hands ol" I lie "landlord- 
capitalists" and strengthens their economic position and 
political power. 

Far from interfering with traditional forms of landed 
estates and land use, a merging of landed estates with 
finance capital often helps their preservation. This is be- 
§ause shareholding landlords do not have enough funds to 
transform their estates into capitalist farms. 

At the same time a continuous decline of prices for many 
types of raw materials over a number of years has visibly 
affected landlords' incomes. That is why a growing number 
of landlords have been interested in a gradual expropria- 
tion of their estates for compensation in order to rechanncl 
the corresponding receipts into non-agricultural spheres. 
This phenomenon, which originated in the 1960s, explains 
the seemingly paradoxical demand on their part that large 
landed estates be nationalised — naturally in return for 
a ''reasonable" compensation. 2 That was the case in Sudan, 
where following a decline in cotton prices in the ll)60s thai 
put many irrigation facilities in the red the Saildik group 
within the Umma Party called for land nationalisation in 
return for compensation so that landowners might receive 
investment funds to be channeled into non-agricultural 
sectors. At the same time those landlords who were unable 
to adapt to the needs of the modern sector of the economy 
interpreted that proposal for agrarian reform as an ominous 
attack on their own interests. 3 

Thus under certain circumstances, including political 
ones, as was the case in Sudan, intense contradictions may 
■ 

1 Sco L. A. Fridrnuu, Op. cit., p. 34. 

2 See Developing Countries: Laws of Development, Trends, Prospects, 
Moscow, 1974, p. 227 fin Russian). 

a Ruth First, Op. cit., p. 207. 
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develop within Hie feudal class itself with regard to pros, 
pects for its future. While the more conservative pembers 
of that class seek to preserve landed estates, others, who 
are more closely linked to national and international mo nop, 
oly capital, seek to liquidate that system in return iur 
compensation so as to enhance their capacity for enterprise 
outside the agricultural sphere. 

If landlords closely associated with monopoly capital 
prevail, a situation may develop in which memhers of the 
feudal class themselves propose the abolition of landed 
estates in return for substantial compensation from the stale. 
In such cases former landowners become "pure" capitalists. 
Clearly, such "agrarian reforms'* inspired by landlords 
have nothing to do with democratic agrarian reforms carried 
out in the interests of peasants. 

As for the Tropical Belt, private landed estates do not 
generally exist there even though there is a feudal nobility 
consisting of tribal chiefs. 

Even in the pre-colonial period tribal chiefs acting as 
representatives of state power already served as de facto 
redistributors of communal land. They established bound* 
aries between communities, permitted peasants to settle 
in villages with the headmen's consent (thus granting thorn 
the right to work the land) and often fixed the dates for 
the start of the agricultural work. In a socio-economic 
sense, this inherited right of chiefs to control land made 
them de facto landowners. And indeed they acted in this 
capacity as representatives of the state when they collected 
corvee rent and rent in kind from peasants. In describing 
similar relations, Marx wrote that "the stale is then the 
supreme lord. Sovereignty here consists in the ownership 
of land concentrated on a national scale. But, on the other 
hand, no private ownership of land exists, although there 
is both private and common possession and use of land.'" 

This changed under colonial rule, however, when the 
parent states rather than traditional African authorities 
had become de facto owners of land. Nevertheless, the insti- 
tution of chiefs possessing feudal-state attributes continued 
to exist. Chiefs controlled by colonial administration 
exercised their authority on the territory defined by the 



1 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1075, p, 791. 
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lonialists and assigned land to the peasants in accordance 
th tribal traditions. 1 

_Jie incorporation of the institution of chiefs into the 
stem of colonial administration following the establish- 
ment of colonial rule was not a chance phenomenon. For 
the despotism of traditional power, which usually combined 
legislative, executive, and judicial authority in one person, 
was needed by colonialists in order to hold Africans in 
submission. R. Delavignette emphasises that "African 
chieftainship was in fact one of the essential resources of 
administrative authority. Without the chiefs the governor- 
general, the eight lieutenant-governors of French West 
Africa and the 300 district officers in the bush would have 
been helpless. For it was the chief who represented his 
community in its dealings with the administration, and 
even more importantly, the administration vis-a-vis his 
community. In French West Africa there were some 2,000 
chefs de canton and around 50,000 chefs de village. In 
French Equatorial Africa, in Togo, in Cameroon, the admin- 
istration and the chiefs were similarly linked, If this 
network had been destroyed at one stroke, chaos would 
surely have followed." 2 

The institution of chiefs fitted the despotic system of 
colonial administration so well that the colonialists delib- 
erately established it in those regions where it did not 
exist. In this way colonial rule helped not only to preserve 
but also to expand feudal-state relations in the African 
village. 

One of the main results of consolidation of the chiefs' 
right to land was the conservation of tribal exclusiveness, 
which promoted ethnic parochialism and hostility to other 



1 Hence the patterns of direct and indirect rule overlapped in many 
respects and it is probably inappropriate to conlrapose them. In this 
connection W. Barber observes that "ftmopean administrators held 
the ultimate authority and had the power to appoint and dismiss the 
salaried chiefs and headmen, fa the strict sense, the pattern of rule was 
direct; but use of the chiefs and headmen as agents made the governing 
process itself an indirect one."— W. Barber, The Economy of British 
Central Africa, pp. 19-20. It seems that the patterns of direct and in- 
direct rule differ only in that the tatter provided a certain measure of 
formal autonomy to the chiefs. 

2 Colonialism in Africa. 1870-1960, Vol. 2, The History and Politics 
of Colonialism 1914-1960, cd. by L. Gmn and P. Duignan, Cambridge, 
1070, p. 2G7. 
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tribes. This was advantageous not only to tribal chiefs 
but to colonialists as well, who have always conducted 
divide-and-rule policies. Present-day tribalism, which repre- 
sents a major obstacle to the social and political progress 
of African peoples, is closely associated not only with Afri- 
can traditions but also with the policies that were employed 
by colonialists to strengthen and intensify tribal exclusiv- 
ism and hostility. 

Such policies were facilitated by the colonial forms of 
peasant exploitation which contributed to conserving the 
closed nature of ethnic and community relations. The 
development of commercial agriculture in a situation where 
permanent non-agricultural sources of livelihood were 
limited enhanced the peasants' interest in land and hence 
their dependence on their iraditional leaders. This depen- 
dence was not destroyed by the migrant labour system be- 
cause peasant migrant labourers had continually to return 
to I heir communities and thus remained both economically 
ami politically dependent on their chiefs. In this connection 
the authors of the collection Social Change in Modern Africa 
emphasise that "the vast majority of those who go to towns 
still expect to return to tribal homes in old age. The full 
nexus of tribal Fights and obligations which binds them at 
home is in obeyance rather than broken." 1 

The cliiefs exercised their right to land by forcing peas- 
ants to perform labour services, among other things. Thus 
in Northern Cameroon, inhabited by the Tupuri tribe, the 
chef de canton relied on his own police in order to forco 
peasants to work for him. In particular he appointed villages 
that were obliged to contribute the hay, timber, and man 
power for construction and repair work within his own 
household. Forced labour was also employed in working his 
fields. Peasants were required lo work on plantations who^n 
area usually attained 400-500 hectares. Each village in 
turn was required to send all its men for clearing, sowing, 
and cultivating such cotton fields. The chiefs received Iho 
entire income from the cotton raised through peasant labour. 
In commenting on this V. B. Iordansky, a Soviet researcher, 
emphasises that such cases are interesting insofar as they 
are typical. He notes that "differences in the position of 



1 Social Change in Modem Africa, ed. by A. Southall, Oxford, 
1961, p. 42. 
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cantonal headmen in individual localities concerned only 
secondary details. In Forest Guinea, for example, they 
0mpJ°y ea forced peasant labour in order to create and cul- 
tivate coffee plantations, while on the Tvory Coast this 
related to cocoa plantations.** 1 

It should be kept in mind that colonialists officially pro- 
hibited such services for chiefs, assuming that the chiefs 
could reduce the flow of labour into their own enterprises. 
Naturally official bans could not fully terminate such ser- 
vices since chiefs retained control over the land and used 
the powers given them by the colonial administration for 
collecting rents in kind in unofficial ways. Yet these bans 
did produce a situation where such duties were no longer 
viewed as legally valid and this unquestionably contributed 
to their decline. That, in turn, eliminated the basis for 
the development of largo landed estates on communal prop- 
erty. 

As services in kind lost their significance, salaries collected 
from taxes on the local population became one of the main 
sources of monetary income for the chief. In 19G0, for exam- 
ple, the Emir of Northern Nigeria received 7,700 pounds 
sterling. In Western Nigeria in the 1950s many Yoruba 
chiefs received salaries of 2,000 pounds sterling. Besides, 
"in French as well as in British Africa chiefs were granted 
allowances in addition to their salaries. They also put in 
claims for money ostensibly spent for public services hut 
actually used for private purposes." 2 

Since the chiefs' salaries represented a payment Tor their 
administrative work their position became similar to that 
of colonial administrators, particularly since towards the 
end of the colonial period colonialists of! en ceas*ed to reckon 
with the chiefs* lineage and rank and their right to inherit 
particular responsibilities. Some of the traditional chiefs 
were replaced by others who were able to serve the needs 
of colonialists better. 

The salary given to chiefs had a unique social nature. It 
Was largely derived from rents collected from peasants in 
the form of monetary taxes. TmVwas particularly evident 
in countries with indirect rule since"such rule made it possible 
to trace the actual sources of monetary"*?alaries of chiefs. 

1 Soo V. B. Tordnnskv, Op. cit.. pp. 79-80. 

2 Colonialism in Africa 1870-1960, Vol. 2, The History and Politics 
°/ Colonialism 1914-1960, p. 302. 
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Among these taxes, which were used almost entirely 
for the upkeep of the chiefs' administrative personnel, the 
native poll-lax played the major role. Its economic content 
was a monetary rent dclermined by the colonial administra- 
tion which operated as the supreme owner of I he land beiii" 
utilised by the native population. As the Soviet specialist 
on Africa I. I. Polekhin has noted, from the very first chiefs 
were in fact demo led by the colonisers to positions of ser- 
vants of the crown. They were given a part of that rem 
while the remaining part was channeled into the colonial 
Ireasury. 

Tn addition to the poll-tax levied by the colonial adminis- 
tration the chiefs Ihemselves introduced local taxes. These, 
loo, represented a monetary form of rent contributed to 
native treasuries. Another important source of the chiefs' 
incomes were rental payments in the form of court fees. 
Finally, a major share of contributions to native treasuries 
consisted of government subsidies, which enhanced the 
dependence of native authorities on colonialists. 

The relative shares of these sources of revenue may he 
inferred from data pertaining to nalive treasuries in North- 
ern Rhodesia, which are presented in Table 32. 



Table 32 



The «l i n< f lire of revenue and expenditure 
of native treasuries in Northern Rhodesia 
(per cent of total. 19.57) 



ReVC nil f 

Native poll-tax 29 

Levies 15 

Fees and licenses 13 

Court fees 8 
Grants and subsidies 28 

Other 7 



Total: 100 



Expend itiire 



Personal emoluments 41 

Other recurrent (repair 
of office buildings, 
cost of uniforms, etc.) 27 

Extraordinary (construction 
of roads, schools, mar- 
kets, etc.) 24 

Surplus funds 8 



Total: loo 



Source: Handbook io the Federation of Rhodesia nvd Nynaalnnd, p. 71^, 
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It is apparent from Table 32 that in 1957 at least 65 per 
cent of all revenues represented different forms of feudal 
reJ1 t while about one-lhird represented government subsi- 
dies. The hulk of these revenues (68 per cent) was spent on 
maintaining the administrative services of chiefs (salaries, 
travel expenses, repair of office buildings, etc.) and only 
24 per cent were spent on the construction of local roads, 
schools, markets and the like. 

Aside from duties in kind and salaries, chiefs possessed 
other sources of revenue, namely incomes from their own 
farms and from commerce, usury, and entrepreneurial activ- 
ities. Thus in Sukumaland (Tanganyika) in the early 19o0s at. 
least twenty out of the twenty-five chiefs inter viewed indicat- 
ed that aside from incomes associated with their position, 
they also received revenues from the sale of cotton, ground 
nuts, sunflower seeds and cattle, as well as from renting 
houses, shops, fishing nets, and canoes. Over half of them 
stated that in 1952-53 they received from 100 to 500 pounds 
sterling from private sources each. Twelve of them had a car, 
a lorry or a motor-cycle, four owned tractors, eleven hart 
ploughs, and three owned cream separators. 1 

Their control of tribal lands through headmen offered 
chiefs great opportunities to appropriate communal lands. 
M. Sorrenson, in his study entitled Land Reform in the 
Kikuyu Country, describes instances of such appropria- 
tions. He notes, in particular, that in the Nyeri and Fort 
Hall districts "a few individuals, usually chiefs, obtained 
far larger areas of the land than they could have inherited". 2 
Similarly. Arthur Phillips, who studied African court pro- 
cedures in Kenya in 1945, observed that "it is a regrettable 
fact that chiefs" and other influential men, including mem- 
bers of the Tribunals, are taking advantage of the present 
uncertainties to acquire large areas of land and are seeking 
to advance their position to become feudal landlords". 3 
Although the households of chiefs are usually somewhat 
larger in size than are those of wealthy peasants, there are 
few differences between them from the point of view of the 



1 East African Chiefs. A Study of Political Development in Some 
Uganda and Tanganyika Tribes, ed. by A. Richards, London, 19G0, 
P- 244. 

2 M. fiornmson, Land lirform in the Kikuiju Country, p. 40. 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 
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.social relations I hat they personify as private owners oT 
the means of production. Both groups widely practise feu- 
dal and usury methods of exploitation combined with the 
use of hired labour. These relations differ in form rather 
than in content, in the sense that households belonging 
to chiefs rely on methods of exploitation that are less patriar- 
chal in character. 

During; the colonial period, chiefs frequently represented 
the most educated layers of village society- M. Kilsori 
notes that "some mission schools made special provision 
For the education of the chiefs. Civil servants had a natural 
interest in seeing to ii, that the chiefs employed as auxilia- 
ries of the colonial authorities should be better educated 
than their subjects. The French, too, encouraged schooling 
for the sons of chiefs.' 11 A survey carried out in Buganda in 
1953 showed that 40 per cent of the chiefs had an elementary 
education, 45 per cent a secondary education, 10 per cent 
a higher education, and 5 per cent had no education at all, 
even though they were literate. 2 If one keeps in mind that 
even in I lie early 1960s there were only 4,000 students in 
B Uganda's secondary schools, of whom only'200 could con- 
iinne their education, it is evident that the level of educa- 
tion of chiefs in Buganda was substantially higher than 
that of the remaining population. 

While chiefs often represent the most literate portion 
of the population, they are the most persistent champions 
of tribal traditions. Occasionally changing their European 
suits for traditional clothes, they propound adherence to 
traditions and ethnic uniqueness, since feudal-patriarchal 
laws and customs constitute one of the major conditions 
for the continuation of their privileged position. 

Researchers are nearly unanimous in agreeing on the 
important role of civil service as a preparatory stage for 
assuming the responsibilitics'of'a chief. This produced addi- 
tional incentives for chiefs to "place their associates and 
relatives in key well-paying positions "within the local 
administration. Colonial administrators gave? every encour- 
agemenl to such an interest on the part of chief sTin order 
to acquire well-trained, loyal servants from the local popu- 
lation. Between 1947 and 1952, for example, nearly 33 per 

1 Colonialism in Africa 1870-1900, Vol. 2, p. 359. 

2 Em African Chiefs..., p. 68, 



-nt of the members of the Ivory Coast's Territorial- Assem- 
bly were related to traditional ruling families (by 19o9 
mix share increased to 43 per cent), while in Mali kinsmen 
n f chiefs accounted for 35 per cent of the members of the 
Territorial Assembly. The proportion was 45 per cent m 
the case of the Upper Volt a, 70 per cent in Niger and about 
50 per cent in Guinea. 1 

On the whole, chiefs represent the most reactionary and 
conservative layer of the village population. Their privi- 
leges are rooted in the colonial past, when tribal separatism 
was consolidated through the institution of chiefs. The 
colonialists' poHcv towards this institution generally met 
the interests of the chiefs themselves. Their criticism of 
the colonial authorities referred; only to individual mea- 
sures that encroached on their interests, such as expropria- 
tion of their lands and the interference of colonial admin- 
istrators in tribal affairs. 

The achievement of political independence by Atncau 
nations produced favourable conditions for ending feudal- 
tribal parochialism and creating a unified system of courts 
and administration, and hence, for weakening the power of 
chiefs. Kven if traditional systems of landownership are 
retained, this ultimately brings about a termination of 
their salaries (which are one of their major sources of in- 
come) and contributes to the further decline of services and 
dulies in kind. Accordingly, even though chiefs hailed inde- 
pendence, in fact they often helped colonialists to maintain 
the^system of colonial exploitation and to preserve both 
tribal exclusivism and their own privileges. 

Just before independence and in the first few years follow- 
ing its attainment, political organisations expressing the 
interests of chiefs issued insistent demands for local autono- 
my. This was^clearlv illustrated by the Kenya African 
Democratic Union (KADU), set. up in 1960. This party op- 
posed Hie establishment^ a centralised state and proposed 
a plan to divide the country into six regions, each of which 
Was to have a large measure of autonomy and control its 
own land resources. The pot tern of state organisation became 
a key issue in many countries of Tropical Africa at a time 
when they gained political independence, and tribal chiefs 
Were then especially concerned about intensifying tribal 

^ 1 Colonialism in Africa 1870-1900, Vol. 2, p. 375. 
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tendencies associated with Ihe preservation or feud al-1 riha! 
divisions. 

1 1 is also characteristic that separatist tendencies encour- 
aged by imperialist powers were particularly strong In 
regions producing for export, since their population had 
fairly high incomes and was less interested in the develop- 
ment of a national market. There the chiefs were often able 
to secure the temporary support of a portion of the peasani 
masses, as was the case in Buganda (Uganda) and AshantI 
(Ghana). They mainly relied on wealthy peasants, who, 
just as the chiefs themselves, were not disposed to share 
export revenues with less developed regions and anticipated 
increased incomes through higher farm prices and the 
financing of agriculture by the state. 

This is not to say that there are no contradictions between 
wealthy peasants and the nobility in Africa. Of course, 
there are, and they may grow or recede in the course of 
time. Yet Africa's case is different from that of Europe, 
where they were largely centred around the issue of large 
landed estates. It has already been noted that in Tropical 
Africa, with ihe exception of a few regions, there are no 
large private estates. The renting of land to wealthy house- 
hold owners plays a limited role. As a rule these households 
themselves rent land to the village poor. Accordingly, the 
interests of the feudal nobility and the wealthy peasants 
clash mainly when it. comes to decisions pertaining to the 
control of communal land and of local administrative ser- 
vices, and regarding stale credils and subsidies, the ter- 
mination of duties in kind or constraints on extortions 
practised by chiefs. Yet these social layers also possess 
important common traits insofar as they represent similar 
types of exploitative households and farming arrangements, 
which inevitably serve to unite their efforts in opposing the 
village poor, who present their own demands. 



Chapter IV 



THE OPTIONS 

IN DEVELOPMENT AND IN SOLVING 
THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 



The solution of the agrarian and peasant question is of 
primary importance to the struggle or the peoples of Africa 
for genuine social and economic liberation. Backward agri- 
culture, obsolete production relations, and the poverty of 
the bulk of the peasantry are all factors that hinder the 
economic and social progress of the new states. 

Backwardness stems from the entire course of historical 
development of the African countries, which were brutally 
exploited bv colonialists over many decades. While they 
drew the village info commodity-money relations, the 
colonialists immensely limited its possibilities for accumu- 
lation, and helped preserve subsistence forms of reproduc- 
tion and the corresponding traditional production relations. 
Under such conditions existing trends towards capitalism 
encouraged by the growth of market relations developed 
slowly and with difficulty. The continued use of hoes and 
axes as basic implements of production did not provide an 
adequate material and technical basis for a capitalist trans- 
formation of villages. 

The commercialisation of African agriculture was accom- 
panied by a growing economic and social differentiation 
anions the peasants, but it did not overcome the pre-capital- 
ist material and social foundations of the agrarian struc- 

To this day merchant's and usurer's capital rather than 
industrial capital continues to play a dominant role here. 
As Lenin noted, this represents only the initial, embryonic 
form of capitalist production relations. On the one hand, 
that form of capital has merged with large landownership 
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perisation thus proceeds more rapidly than docs the process 
of their transformation into a proletariat. To this day the 
principal type of direct producer in African agriculture is 
nt a hired worker but a peasant overwhelmed by feudal 
well as merchant's and usurer's exploitation. The number 
of persons who fall into the category of agricultural prole- 
tarians exploited through capitalist methods is still relative- 
ly small, and they are concentrated primarily in localities 
where modern plantations exist. 

The extant patriarchal relations influence I he develop- 
ment of class antagonisms in 1 he village in a specihe way, 
rendering them more complex as well as more muted. Since 
wealthy peasants are often kinsmen of the poor peasants 
whom I hey exploit, and since exploitative relations are 
frequently veiled by traditions of mutual assistance and 
respect Tor elders or higher ranking persons, it is more dif- 
ficult tor working peasants to understand the essence or 
exploitative relations and to conduct a conscious struggle 
for [heir rights. This explains the complex and contradictory 
characler of the political activities of peasants in African 
countries. Addressing the International Meeting of Commu- 
nist and Workers' Parties in Moscow in 19(51), L, 1. Brezhnev 
noted that "the peasants in that part of the world (Asia and 
Africa— Y. [.) are a mighty revolutionary force but in most 
cases they are an elemental force, with all the ensuing vacil- 
lations and ideological and political contradictions. Nor 
could it have been otherwise for the lime being, because 
the great majority of the peasantry still lives in conditions 
of monstrous poverty, denial of rights and surviving feudal 
and sometimes even prefeudal relations." 1 

An important feature of the evolution of agrarian struc- 
tures in African countries concerns the facl that, due to the 
limited scope of the market, the development of capitalism 
in agriculture is confined to individual regions. Such incuba- 
tion points of capitalism, in which a minority of the popula- 
tion is employed , tend to play the decisive role in commodity 
production, particularly in the context of the Green devolu- 
tion, while the share of the other regions in such production 
may decline in both absolute and relative terms. The stag- 
nation of agricultural production in these regions in general, 



1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Mos- 
cow 19G9, Prague, 19G9, p. 153. 
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and particularly of commodity product ion, fosters produc. 
lion relations that are typical of subsistence farming , m \ 
leads lo [he panellation ol households. Such regions thus 
lend lo become gigantic centres ol' mass unemployment and 
declasse elements. 

These characteristics of capitalist transformation in Afrj, 
can villages call for a reformulation of [lie question concern- 
ing the relative possibilities of I lie Prussian and American 
ways of capitalist development in African agriculture. 

In referring to the experience of Europe and America, 
Lenin repeatedly stressed lliat the forms of development of 
commodity production and of capitalism in agriculture 
may follow one of two courses: "The survivals of serfdom 
may fall away either as a result of the transformation of 
landlord economy or as a result of the abolition of the 
landlord Jatifundia, i.e., either by reform or by revolu- 
tion.,,, 

"In the first case the main content of the evolution is trans- 
formation of feudal bondage into servitude and capitalist 
exploitation on the land of the feudal landlords— Junker , 
In the second case the main background is transformation 
of the patriarchal peasant into a bourgeois farmer." 1 

The classical Prussian course of the development of capi- 
talism in agriculture presupposes a slow transformation of 
the landlord farms into capitalist ones. In many of the 
young states of Africa, however, there are no large estates 
even though feudal and semi-feudal relations do exist 
within the households of the wealthy rural elite. In other 
words the slow capitalist transformation of villages is 
governed not only by the evolution of large landed estates 
but also by that of wealthy peasant households. 

At the same time the classical American course of devel- 
opment of capitalism in agriculture is not possible in Africa, 
since the I iff nidation of large landed estates cannot yet 
lead to the abolition of feudal relations. The point is fchi 
patriarchal peasants often play a leading role in commercial 
agriculture, but their transformation into capitalist farm- 
ers is hindered by the backward material and technic, 
basis of production and the limited scope of the market 
factors stemming from continuing imperialist exploitation. 



1 V. I. Lenin, ColUeUd Works, Vol. 13, p, 239, 
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Confined lo separate regions, capitalism is unable to rapidly 
influence and shape in its own way the pre-capitalist pro- 
duction relations in villages throughout Africa, even in 
the context of radical reforms contributing to its develop- 
ment. Accordingly, only one course of development of 
capitalism in agriculture is possible in Africa under present 
conditions, namely one that is associated with lasting 
pre-capitalist relations and slow development of agricultur- 
al production. This indicates that, given the dominance 
of monopoly capital, capitalism no longer possesses the 
progressive potential that would enable it to overcome Afri- 
ca's agricultural backwardness within a short period in 
history. 

The African countries do not face the choice between the 
Prussian and the American approach to the development 
of capitalism in agriculture. Realistic possibilities for solv- 
ing the agrarian question here are intimately linked with 
a choice between the capitalist and non-capitalist paths 
of development. R. A. Ulyanovsky observes that "the essence 
of the class struggle that is currently being waged in the 
Asian and African village no longer relates, in effect, to 
choosing one of the two alternative paths of capitalist 
development, but rather to a struggle between the capital- 
ist and non-capitalist paths of development, which itself 
reflects the struggle between the two world systems'*. 1 
In today's African villages feudal and semi-feudal relations 
are so closely intertwined with capitalist relations not only 
on landed estates but also in wealthy peasant households 
that they cannot be fully overcome without measures that 
are also directed against capitalism generally. 

Thus the on-going struggle in Africa which centres around 
the agrarian question is inseparable from the struggle for 
choosing an approach to socio-economic development that 
reflects the dominant trend of our age, namely, a world- 
wide historical transition to socialism. The possibility of 
such a transition is historically predetermined by the elimi- 
nation of colonial oppression under conditions in which 
national liberation movements in the developing countries 
receive ail-round support from the world socialist system 
and the international workers' movement. 



1 R. A. Ulyatiovsky, Socialism and Liberated Countries, Moscow, 
1972, p. 202 {in Russian). 
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That support is wide and multi-faceted. The struggle of 
socialist states for international detente and for respect 
for national sovereignty forms a part of the struggle toi 
a recognition of the legitimacy of the social systems cIloh^ 
by the peoples of liberated countries, including socialist- 
oriented development. 

Active support on the part of the socialist countries in 
defending the sovereign rights of the peoples of Namibia, 
Zimbabwe, and the Republic of South Africa, their con- 
sistent struggle against apartheid and racial discrimination, 
tbeir direct aid to the national liberation movements, and 
feheit support for ideas stressing anti-imperialist unity in 
Africa all help immeasurably in the struggle of all African 
states for national and social liberation and for choosing 
a socialist orientation. 

Similarly, preferential trade agreements with socialist 
states concerning the sale of commodities produced by deu I 
oping countries play an important role in strengthening 
the economies of socialist-oriented countries. As early as 
15)72 the African trade of the socialist countries in the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance approximated 2,000 
million dollars, of which more than 80 per cent was account- 
ed for by trade with countries following the non-capitalist 
path of development. In carrying out their commitments 
tlie GMEA countries are assisting in the construction of 
hundreds of major projects in Africa. Towards the mid- 
1970s 400 projects wero either under construction or begin 
ningjoporations with the assistance of the USSR. Of these, 
80 per cent were located in socialist-oriented countries 

The world socialist system is an important factor con- 
tributing to the socialist orientation in the development of 
young African states and assisting them in carrying out 
far-reaching reforms, including in agriculture. 

The African countries liberated from colonial dependence 
have abolished colonial-state lantlownership. This refer- 
to lands that were formerly owned by colonial authorities 
and that have now become the property of the young African 
states. At the same time the new national governments have 
acquired important levers of state influence over their coun- 
tries' economic development. A number of them employ 
these levers to solve the agrarian question on a capitalist 
basis, while other governments are seeking ways to move 
beyond the narrow framework of capitalist development. 
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In such a context a comparative study of agrarian reforms 
being carried out in countries following liferent socio- 
economic orientations is of major scientific-theoretical 
interest. 



Agrarian Reforms 
in Capitalist-Oriented 
Countries 

The principal objective of agrarian reforms in capitalist- 
oriented countries is to create a favourable climate for I he 
development of capitalist farms on the basis of private land- 
ownership in the villages. This envisages the assistance of 
foreign capital. 

The dependence of such policies on assistance from foreign 
capital determines the attitude of these African govern- 
ments towards foreign private landownership, which arose 
from the plunder of lands owned by native African popu- 
lations. Thus in the Ivory Coast and Cameroon the area 
of foreign-owned land continued to grow following inde- 
pendence. 1 In Morocco a Royal Decree of 2<5 September, 
1963 provided for a redistribution of 272,000 hectares of 
foreign-owned land to peasants over a period of 8 years. 
In this connection N. I. Gavrilov observes that "if the agrar- 
ian reform were to proceed at such a rate, it would require 
20 years in order to return all the lands that were appro- 
priated by foreigners. But even this rate is not being followed 
in practice." 2 

This does not mean, of course, that agrarian reforms have 
not included large-scale appropriations of foreign-owned 
land in capitalist-oriented countries. Such appropriations 
did take place where foreign private landownership had 
become a major obstacle to the development of local private 
enterprise. But they were carried out slowly and on terms 
acceptable to foreign capital, and also involved the payment 
of compensations that increased the debt bondage of these 
countries. 

A vivid example of such land appropriations irom ioreign- 



1 The Socio-Economic Effects of Agrarian Reforms in Developing 
Countries, Moscow, 1966, p. 187 (in Russian). 
- \. I. Gavrilov, Op. cit. , p. &20« 
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ers is provided by Kenya, where on the eve of independence 
Europeans possessed more than 7.G million acres, of which 
only 18.7 per cent were cultivated. Colonialists had expro- 
priated that land not only in order to develop it hut also 
in order to create land shortages in African villages and 
thereby to encourage a steady how of labour power to Euro 
pean-owned enterprises. It is noteworthy that such lands 
began to he repurchased from Europeans under the colonial 
administration, which sought to dampen discontent among 
peasants. That process was intensified by the government 
of independent. Kenya. While the declared objective was to 
reduce the shortages of land in reservations, in fact the re- 
demption of such lands made it possible for European farm- 
ers to get rid of non-prolitable farms and secured land for 
the propertied layers of the urban and rural population in a 
way that simultaneously increased the country's dependence 
on its former metropolitan country. 

Nearly 1.2 million acres were repurchased from European 
settlers between 1961 and 1966, with uncultivated holdings 
accounting for u large share of those lands. And yet the 
corresponding agreement with Britain stipulated that 
Kenya would pay enormous sums for these lands which had 
originally been appropriated from Africans. They were 
repurchased at 1959 prices, which were higher than those 
established in the early 1960s when many Europeans sought 
to dispose of their farms in view of imminent independence. 
The agreement with Britain also provided for very high 
prices for the pedigree livestock purchased from European 
settlers. 

Foreign loans and subsidies amounting to over 25 million 
pounds sterling were required for that reform, which included 
the partial repurchase of farms and the settling of natives 
on tlicm. These loans were granted by Britain, the FAG, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, among others. The government of Kenya made the 
payments for these loans and for the interest on them incum- 
bent on the African peasants who settled on the repurchased 
lands as private owners. Thus the new settlers were imme- 
diately subjected to a very large debt. According to esti- 
mates provided by H. Ruthenberg, the debts of farmers liv- 
ing in small-scale settlements (excluding interest payments) 
constituted an average of 195 pounds sterling per farm, 
while in the case of settlements based on large-scale farms 
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the figure was 560 pounds sterling. 1 According to these esti- 
mates expenditures per acre of repurchased land were 22 
pounds sterling, of which only 6.8 pounds were channeled 
to the needs of agricultural development. The remaining 
expenditures (15.2 pounds per acre) constituted non-produc- 
tive expenditures associated with the repurchasing of lands. 

it is possible to estimate the extent to which the repay- 
ment of these loans constituted a burden on farmers by not- 
ing that following their repayment the yearly revenue of 
small-scale settlers was expected to he only 25 to 75 pounds 
sterling, while for large-scale settlers this figure was 
100 pounds. Yet in many cases the actual monetary income 
of peasants was far lower. It is therefore not surprising that 
during the first live years of that programme the new settlers 
were only able to repay 58 per cent of their indebtedness 
for that period, and that in 1967 the government had to 
postpone the initial repayment of loans for two years. 
Frequently the new settlers repaid their indebtedness from 
money earned on the side, rather than from revenues from 
farming on the new lands. 

Britain gained the most from the partial repurchasing 
of land from Europeans that Kenya carried out in the 
1960s. In fact its economic position in Kenya was strength- 
ened following the granting of political independence. 
Former European owners of repurchased farms received 
30 million pounds sterling by the beginning of 1970 in re- 
turn for the purchased farms. This sum did not include 
interest payments. "In turn, the new African farmers as- 
sumed with their land extensive debts.... A high proportion 
of these new farmers were selected as being landless and 
therefore lacking both capital and regular income, so that 
they started farming in debt almost to the full value of 
their land and stock." 2 

The partial repurchase of land from European settlers 
and its appropriation in the form of private properly were 
advantageous to African wealthy social layers as well. The 
major part of Kenyan lands repurchased from Europeans 



1 II. Ruthenberg, African Agricultural Production Development 
Policy in Kenya p. 82. These estimates of indebtedness of 

African seniors include loans received to repurchase land and also 
loans for its initial cultivation. 

,J Quoted in: J. Dae, They Said It Couldn't Be Done, Two Agri- 
cultural Development Projects in Kenya, s.d., p. G. 
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became the property of wealthy farmers. This is largely 
explained by the fact that the high payment for land reduced 
the possibilities for the indigent layers in the villages for 
acquiring it. 

^As a result of that reform 34,652 families settled on land 
repurchased from Europeans by the summer of 1968. Of 
these 27,(384 joined small-farm settlements. But in bider 
to receive a farm even in a small-scale settlement the pay 
ment of a stamp-duty was needed as well as an initial instal- 
ment of 6 to 9 pounds sterling. Such payments could usually 
be made only by persons whose savings were large, by 
African standards. It should be recalled that the minimal 
expected monetary revenue in such settlements was to be 
25 pounds sterling per year. 

In many eases farmers in small-scale settlements received 
several plots of land. At the same time large houses and 
auxiliary buildings beyond the means of peasants as well 
as lOO-acre plots were sold by leaders of local communities 
to members of the Central Assembly and Senators. 

Thus it was mostly middle and wealthy peasants as well 
as the few workers who had accumulated savings who re- 
ceived land holdings in small-scale farming settlements rather 
than the usually indebted village poor. -Many observers 
have noted that during the l ( JGOs and 1970s the considerable 
indebtedness of settlers and lack of funds for operating 
profitable farms brought about the ruin of many settlers 
from among former workers and middle peasants, forcing 
them to leave in search of earning from wage labour or to 
work on oppressive terms for wealthy farmers, in this 
connection H. Huthenberg notes that "the number of High 
Density holdings where the settler is now looking for out- 
side employment, while his wife is scratching the surface 
of the plot trying to grow some subsistence crops, is prob 
ably rather large". 1 

In repurchasing laud from Europeans the Kenyan gov- 
ernment also sought to create large-scale private African 
farms. It was with this aim in mind that it repurchased 
180,000 acres and organised large-scale farming settlements, 
on which 4,907 families began living after making an initial 
payment varying from 100 to 500 pounds sterling. It was 
assumed that following the repayment of debts the average 

1 U. Huthenberg, Op. cit., p. 73. 
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monetary income of such farms would be 100-256 rounds, 
Tn addition 171.500 acres were transferred to 1,088 owners 
of cooperative ranches employing numerous hired workers, 
while another 34,000 acres were transferred to 143 private 
owners who received loans from special funds created for 
organising settlements. At the same time the Central Land 
Council purchased farms from Europeans in order to sell 
them to Africans who made a 10 per cent down-payment, 
Willi the remainder payable in 20 years. As a result of this 
policy there were Wi large African farms by the mid- 
19(i0s in the Rift Valley Province alone and their total area 
was 482,500 acres. 

Most Targe African farms repurchased horn Europeans are 
Capitalist enterprises. 1 Wealthy peasant farms, on the 
other hand, rely largely on patriarchal-feudal methods oi 
exploitation, though they do employ hired labour. This 
reflects the immature character of general economic condi- 
tions for the development, of capitalism in Kenya's agricnl 
lure. Thus H. Ruthenberg emphasises that owners of farms 
in lame-scale settlements make use of their kinsmen as 
workers: "Relatives and friends establish themselves at the 
farm worker's place and take the odd comer of the large 
farm in cultivation. On some farms tne acreage taken by 
squatters amounts to 1/4 of total." 2 

Another major indicator of the immature general condi- 
tions for capitalist development in Kenyan villages is the 
substantial use of land by peasants for growing subsistence 
crops in regions formerly settled by Europeans. C. Hunter 
notes in particular that "it is the Kenyan African farmers 
who naturally cling to subsistence most strongly: some of 
them, when fust sell led on ex-European commercial farms, 



1 A description of a large farm that has been transferred I to an 
African cooperative was given by Sunday Times corasponupnt 1 • Cox: 
u rt i< a Lv nic al ranch covering over MO, 000 acres ami with its own 
srnalJ river. The board paid 120,000 pounds for it, including 20.000 
for Uio stock. 00 kamba coopetators whn now own il subscribed 
18,000 pounds as the down-payment -that is 300 pounds each. The 
dav-tn-day life at Kobo Rock had altered little with the enrage oi 
proprietor. The labour were paraded as before at 7,15 a.m. every 
mornin". Although some were close relatives of the new owners, 
tbov were only being paid the minimum agricultural wage of 23 it. a 
day. 1 '— P. Cox. Kenyatta's Country, London. 1965, p. 07. 

* H. Buthenberg, Op. cit., p. 86. 
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insisted upon this insurance, even uprooting high-quality 
pyrethrum to grow maize on land unsuitcd to it." 1 

It is of consitleral)le interest in this connection tn examine 
data concerning the sources of capita] of those who either 
acquired large farms or else established wealthy households 
on lands purchased from Europeans, According to data 
cited by a number of researchers many of those wild became 
large landowners were government civil servants or else 
party functionaries nicknamed Delamers. 2 Writing in 
1966 (f. Ruthenborg observed that "almost every politician, 
official and functionary has recently acquired sonic prop- 
erty"/ 1 A. Segal, an American researcher who has studied 
agrarian reforms in East Africa, fully agrees with this view: 
"Politicians and civil servants have been the first to console 
idate their farm lands and to purchase formerly non-African 
land on a willing-buyer, willing-seller freehold transaction 
basis. 5 ' 4 In addition to civil servants and political leaders, 
traders and wealthy farmers have also become large landown- 
ers in the White Highlands. Many of them possess land 
holdings In former reservations as well. 

These developments produce favourable conditions for 
the widespread practice of absentee landowner-ship. Many 
largo landowners do not manage their own farms and live 
in cities instead or else are engaged in trade, entrusting 
their farms to proxies or renting them. According to J. de 
Wilde, "experience has shown that a man with capital often 
has a business or an occupation which pays well and he may 
therefore acquire a settlement plot fin (lie White Highlands— 
Y, L) without living on it or without giving sufficient at- 
tention to farming it properly. We noted that farmer absen- 
teeism was more marked on low-density schemes and thai 
some of the most neglected farms belong to businessmen or 
government employees avIio were occupied elsewhere. In 
a number of cases such people have managed to obtain Iwo 



1 G. Hunter, Peasant Societies. A Comparative Study it> A. sin and 
Africa* London, 19(59, pp. 84-S5. 

2 Ibid., p. 153, 

3 H. P. u then berg, African Agricultural Production Development 
Policy in Kenya 1952-1965, p. 104. 

* A- £ e £ah, The Politics of Land in East Africa, Toronto, 106$ 
p. 287. Consolidation of lands refer.': to an integration of scattered 
plots into a single strip. Tn capital isl-orientfid countries such a con-oli 
(lalion is usually viewed as a major prerequisite for formalising a wr 
son's rights of private landownershjp. 
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or more settlement plots on a scheme without, farming any 
of them adequately." 1 

It appears impossible to calculate even approximately 
the number of large landowners who have acquired land 
in the White Highlands, and this is not merely due to a lack 
of statistical data. For frequently persons listed as official 
landowners in fact act on behalf of "shadow partners', 
i.e. kinsmen or acquaintances who provided the funds 
for purchasing land and who now receive the corresponding 
income. In such cases the linkage of civil servants and 
traders with landownership is less explicit since it is mediat- 
ed by other persons who received money to acquire land 
and now pay a specified part of the income from the land. 
Indirect evidence suggests, however, that the number of 
large African landowners in the While Highlands who re- 
ceived land repurchased from Europeans is quite substantial. 
They provide a "social cover" for European entrepreneurs 
in Kenya who continue to control millions of acres of the 
best and most fertile land. 

In Tunisia the process of land appropriation from Euro- 
peans followed a somewhat different course. At the time of 
independence in 1956, there were 4,700 Europeans there 
who owned 600,000 hectares, while 42 per cent of the rural 
native families did not have any land and a third of Tuni- 
sian landowners did not receive sufficient incomes from 
their land to provide for the minimum requirements of 
livelihood. 2 

In 1957 the government sought to reduce the shortage 
of land in Tunisian villages by signing an agreement with 
France concerning the repurchasing of colonist-owned land. 
As a result of that agreement and of similar agreements in 
I960 and 1963, repurchasing operations transferred 370,000 
hectares of French-owned land to state ownership by early 
1964. The repurchasing of these lands thus required approx- 
imately 7 years. 3 



i J. de Wilde, Op. bit., Vol. 2, p. 213. 

* See The Working'Class and the Workers' Movement in the Countries 
of Asia and Africa, Moscow, 19H5, p. 175 (in Russian); The Eastern 
Village Today: Basic Development Trends, Moscow, 1973, p. 76 (in 
Russian). 

3 See The History and Economics of Countries of the Arab hast, 
Moscow, 1973, p. 114 (in Russian). 
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This slow rate of land repurchasing activities caused dis- 
satisfaction auiong the progressive public in Tunisia, who 
called Tor more decisive measures similar to those that were 
carried out with regard to foreign properties in Egypt and 
Algeria. Finally, in 19(>/ £ , a decree was adopted concerning 
the nationalisation of foreign-owned lands. Tn this way 
foreign ownership of land was liquidated. Subsequently", 
as in Kenya, a substantial part of the land appropriated 
from Europeans was sold to the local population and became 
their private property. In addition, production cooperatives 
began to be organised on these lands. These largely served 
the interests of wealthy farmers and were intended to help 
their enrichment through the latest methods of large-scale 
production . 

According to the provisions or cooperative charters any 
landowner could become a member of such a production 
cooperative, providing that be had a specified minimum of 
land. Those who did not possess the needed quantity were 
required to either purchase M or rent their own plots to 
the cooperative, or even to work in the cooperative as hired 
workers. Only landowning members were entitled to elect 
the cooperative's Administrative Council. This made it 
possible for wealthy farmers to occupy key positions within 
such cooperatives. Tncome was distributed largely according 
to members' relative share of land rather than in accordance 
with the labour contributions of each. 

By 1907 there were 479 such cooperatives with a mem- 
bership of o0,00(V Most of them, however, were in fact 
unprofitable. This may be attributed to the fact that over 20 
per cent of their land assets largely consisted of lands rented 
from civil servants, doctors, lawyers and entrepreneurs who 
did not live in villages. It was also partially due to the fact 
that private sub-contractors frequently charged verv high 
prices for such tasks as threshing, and plowing, and for 
transports ion and construction** Tn 1909 the government 
had to agree to terminate the activities of most production 
cooperatives and to transfer their lands to private owners. 



J The History and Economics of Countries of the Arab East, p. 1IC 
, * s - Melkumyan, "Concerning Agricultural Cooperative? 

!!' l ,JK?5V„4r'r Countri ^- History and Economic* (Proceedings of 
the Tliird AU-UniQfl Conference or Arabists. Yerevan, i%9), Moscow, 
1974, p. 17o (in Russian). 
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An important aspect of the agrarian reforms in capital- 
ist-oriented countries concerns policies that seek to de- 
stroy the basis of traditional agriculture and to introduce 
pri va t e la n do wnevship . 

Tn Kenya that policy began to be widely applied in the 
colonial period. It was based on the Swynnerfon Plan 
adopted in 1954, one of whose objectives was to give legal 
force to the relations of private landownership that were 
spontaneously developing at the time. J. de Wilde observes 
that "increasingly, individual Government officers, and 
later the Government, began to look upon the land tenure 
reform as a promising measure to deal with Kikuyu dis- 
content. It was hoped that land consolidation and registra- 
tion, followed by a vigorous program of farm development, 
would effectively counter the political agitation among the 
Kikuyu by establishing a class of prosperous farmers who, 
in turn, would employ on their holdings most of the land- 
less Kikuyu." 1 

During the reforms the owners of wealthy farms appro- 
priated the most fertile lands, adding holdings belonging 
to poor farmers. They influenced the decisions of government 
clerks through bribes in order that holdings not belonging 
to them be registered in their names and also in order to 
increase the area of holdings that they did own. 2 

Consolidation of lands and their formal registration as 
private property increased the inequality of land distribu- 
tion in Kenyan villages. Many tenants were expelled from 
rented land during the reforms, In addition the reforms 
affected adversely the position of household members in 
extended families as they lost their traditional right to land 
within the family hierarchy. Yet traditional forms of land 
rental and land assignment, to household members did not 
disappear as a result of the legal sanctioning of private land- 
ownership. They survive because patriarchal-feudal methods 
of exploitation are able to compete with the use 
labour. 3 At the same time there is no doubt * 



» .T. de Wilde, Op. cit., Vol, 2, p. 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 5B. 

;! Incidentally, tiny explains the failure of attempts to overcome 
the parcelling of land on large farms, in spile of the policy of land 
consolidation that was puTSiied both by the colonial administration 
and hv Kenya's national Government. The sanctioning of the right 
to private ownership nf land merely provides a legal basis for extending 
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legal sanctioning of rights of private landownership and 
the development, of commercial agriculture, the position of 
household members as direct producers possessing land was 
definitely worsened. 

The agrarian reform also affected the interests of heads 
of patrilineal associations and chiefs who lost the right In 
control communal land that had played such a big role 
in those regions where relations of private landownership 
were relatively undeveloped. In these regions the consolida- 
tion of lands and their registration as private property took 
place very slowly and met with opposition from tribal up- 
per layers as well as from below. 

Tn those regions, on the other hand, where private land- 
ownership was widely accepted, as in the Central Province, 
for example, the tribal leaders' control over communal 
lands had in fact ceased to exist by the time the reform took 
place. Chiefs and elders themselves became large private 
landowners and were interested in a legal sanctioning of 
their position as landowners. Accordingly the consolida- 
tion and registration of land holdings proceeded far more 
rapidly in the Central Province than it did in other regions 
of Kenya. 

r*Al a time when Kenya's nalional liberation movement 
was growing in intensity, the colonial administration fol- 
lowed a policy of registering land as private property with 
great circumspection, giving particular emphasis to those 
regions where the traditional land-holding system had beeit 
substantial] y undermined and where wealthy farmers were 
interested in its liquidation. In those regions* on the other 
hand, where the tribal upper layers persisted in opposing 
the reassigning of land as private property and usually re 
ceived the support of the village poor, such reforms were 
not, in fact., carried out. As a result, only some 1.5 million 
acres were registered as the private property of Africans 
by mid-1965, and an area of approximately the same size 
was consolidated and surveyed, i.e. prepared for official 
registration as private property. This represented approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the lands being utilised by Africans 
According lo .7. do Wilde, "it is only since attainment of self- 

the boundaries oT fields belonging to landowners and sown to casli 
crops. While tins is achieved liy ri-dudnir land holdings of household 
members and or persons renting land, this alone docs not produce > 
transition to capitalist forms of economic organisation. 
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government and independence that Kenya's own political 
leaders have shown interesl in accelerating land enclosure 
a nd consolidation". 1 

In fact, I he political leaders who came to power in Kenya 
in December 1963 pursued the policy initiated by the colo- 
nialists even more energetically. By 1970 more than four 
million acres of land were registered as private property 
owned by Africans. The government adopted an objective to 
consolidate one million acres each year beginning in the 
early 1970s and to increase the overall area of African-owned 
private land to 25 million acres, of which 13 million are 
only fit for cattle-raising. Unquestionably such a policy 
contributes to a further loss of land on the part of peasants 
and to a concentration of land in farms belonging to the 
villages' wealthy upper layers, which are gradually shifting 
to capitalist melhods of exploitation. 

There is evidence that the actual rate at which the pro- 
gramme of consolidation is being carried out is lagging 
behind these goals. Probably this Is explained by the dis- 
satisfaction of not only working peasants, but also of that 
part of the traditional tribal upper layers, who, having 
lost control over land, are not yet able to go over to a more 
or less continuous production for the market. That is why 
the implementation of the programme of consolidation and 
the scheme for developing the private ownership of land 
will depend substantially on the possibilities for the further 
development of African commercial agriculture. That devel- 
opment, however, is constrained not only by the limita- 
tions of the home market itself but also by occasional dete- 
riorations in the terms of export sales. 

The importance of such factors may be judged in relation 
to Tunisia, where in 1957 a law was passed providing for 
the transfer of the communal lands of semi-nomadic tribes 
to private ownership. Its terms specified that the establish- 
ment of rights of private ownership on a communal plot 
being farmed by an individual required that "improvements" 
be carried out, including the planting of fruit trees, the 
regular sowing of grains, and the cultivation of cactus plants 
on at least one" half of the holding. In regions of irrigated 
farming it was necessary to increase the productivity of land 
so as to increase its value by at least 15 per cent. Tn this 

1 J. do Wilde, Op. ci t. , Vol. 2, pp. IMS. 
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way Hit? lerms associated with the acquisition of r%Jifc 8 
to privale ownership of the communal lands of semi-nomadic 
tribes clearly favoured wealthy farmers, since the village 
poor did not possess the means for "improving" their hold- 
ings. In view of the poor development of commodity-mo iu> v 
relations, however, these terms were not carried out. Only 
19,339 hectares, or less than one per cent out of a total of 
two million hectares, acquired the stains of privale properly 
between 1958 and 1964. The government therefore had lo 
suspend the registration of such lands as private property. 1 

Similar policies designed to encourage the developmcris 
of private landownership and to do away with traditional 
systems of land-holding: are being carried out in many Afri- 
can countries. Thus in Senegal the law of 19fM concerning 
national land assels allows persons who merely use land in 
acquire full rights of privale ownership. "Yet," N. T. Gavri- 
lov notes, "usually it is only persons with a privileged posi- 
tion in society who are able to take advantage of such a pos- 
sibility. In effect that law strengthens the economic inequal- 
ity that already prevails in villages between owners of 
the means of production (and above all of land), on the one 
hand, and persons who arc deprived of these means. As il 
does not provide for measures aiming at the redistribution 
of land or else its assignment to those who need it, the law 
merely registers the already existing situation in the sphere 
of land relations," 2 

A policy or establishing rights of private landownership 
is also being carried out in the Ivory Coast, where a division 
of communal land is taking place. Preference is being given 
by the government lo the wealthier farmers, who thus acqni 
uncultivated land. 

A highly ambivalent policy with regard to traditional 
forms of land-holding is being carried out in Africa's lar- 
gest country, Nigeria. Thus, its second plan of national de- 
velopment (for 1970-1974) states that it is necessary to 
consolidate holdings in the Soulh and to retain the effective 
control by local authorities in the North. 3 According In 



1 See The History and Economics of Countries of the Arab East, 
p. 1 H . 

2 N. I. Gavrilov, Op. cit . , pp. 302-03. 

3 See S. Famoriyo, "Elements in Developing Land Tenure Policies 
foi^Xirrona , The Quarterly Journal of Administration, Vol. Vil, No. 2, 
10/3, p. o7. 
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t he plan the government has delegated responsibility for 
carrying out land reforms to individual slates and has limit- 
ed its own role to the provision of funds "to encourage the 
reform mo vemc nt" . 1 

Commercial agriculture is relatively more developed 
in Nigeria's South than it is in the other regions of I he 
country, and a relatively well-developed market for landed 
properties already exists there. The governments of individ- 
ual states located there have chosen to support a transition 
to individual ownership oi* laud. In the early 1970s Nige- 
ria's Western Stale carried out a policy designed to create 
settlements of private landowners. At the same time the 
possibility of encouraging a voluntary consolidation of 
plots as a preliminary step lo a legal recognition of privale 
landownership was also being considered. Similar issues 
related to a voluntary consolidation of lands were being 
debated in other Southern states as well, including the Cen- 
tral Eastern Stale, the River State, and the South Rastern 
State. 

As for Northern Nigeria, commercial agriculture is rela- 
tively less developed, and the feudal upper layers of society 
continue to retain control over land. 

One of the most important consequences of the evolution 
of land relations in Tropical Africa concerns I he destruction 
of feudal-state landownership as represented by chiefs. 
In capitalist-oriented countries, where that process generally 
proceeds slowly, a gradual liquidation of the rights of chiefs 
to land is effected in two ways: by a policy of developing 
private forms of landownership, and by the government's 
intervention in the sphere of traditional laws governing 
landownership and land use. Thus in Cameroon, in 1903, 
the government established limits on the size of land hold- 
ings available to individual tribes. The appropriated land 
constituted a national asset that was lo be controlled by 
government, agencies alone. In I he Upper Volt a legislation 
permits the government to set aside a part of agricultural 
lands for needs of "special purpose planning" as well as 
io establish stale ownership over sparsely settled lands and 
lands located far from populated areas. In Senegal, a law 
adopted in 1964 made the government the owner of all 
Bon-regislered land, which constituted a very large share 
o£ all agric ultural land assets. Significantly the Jaw paved 
1 Ibid., p. 58. 
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tile way foi terminating t lie rights of tradi tiunal rulers au t | 
eiders over land andj also the_ rent they received from 
peasants. 

Another factor tliftt served io undermine Hie feudal-stats 
land-holding system concerns Hie transition of the state 
[unctions and associated privileges of chiefs to government 
civil servants. In Uganda, for example, the institution of 
chiefs itself was liquidated following independence. In three 
Southern regions or Nigeria, chiefs were deprived of any 
effective power, and far-reaching changes have taken place 
even in the country's North, where traditionalism prevailed. 
In particular, while emirates continued to exist in three 
out of the six Northern states traditional authorities had 
lost control over the police, courts and prisons by the end 
Of Lhe 1960s. 

In losing their Iradilional rights over land and the pre- 
rogatives of state power chiefs are deprived of control 
over the reserves of free uncultivated land from which 
they formerly assigned lands to peasants. They also cease 
to receive rents in the form of salaries, which used to he 
one of the major sources of their monetary incomes. Their 
relations with peasants increasingly lose their public charac- 
ter and pass into the sphere of private law. All this contrib- 
utes to a weakening of their political position and to a 
strengthening of the centralisation of state power. Yet, since 
chiefs are large landowners who are frequently engaged in 
entrepreneur ship and in commercial and usury operations, 
they continue to retain their influence over their fellow 
tribesmen and government civil servants, and hence it 
would be premature to believe that they have lost their eco- 
nomic and political position. 

New developments combine in strange ways with old 
practices in the daily life of African states. Now things devel- 
op in accordance with existing laws, now in contravention 
of them. In Senegal, for example, in spite of a law adopted 
in 1964 that deprives traditional rulers of their rights to 
land, earlier relations continue to exist in many ways. Ful- 
mar landowners and especially Marabuts {a religious sect— 
Y. I.) continue to control land in many regions and are 
viewed by most farmers as the only group possessing a right 10 
land. 1 This is one of the reasons why the payments of tithes 

1 Sec Basic Problems in African Studies, Moscow, 1G73, p. 19J 
(in Russian). 
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hy farmers as well as a diversity of traditional forms of gifts 
Continue to he practised. But it is not the only reason. For 
j D view of their important influence on the outcome of elec- 
tions to the National Assembly, the government has formal- 
ly assigned to the religious fraternities of Muriels and Tijans 
tlie lands that they were utilising. 

Evidence of the ^continuing influence of chiels in the 
1960s may be found in the fact that in spite of their loss 
of prerogatives of state power the title of chief is often 
sought by both entrepreneurs and political leaders. This was 
the case in Southern Nigeria, for example, where, according 
to a collection entitled Problems of Change: African Society 
and Colonial Rule, "most politicians on attaining ministe- 
rial office considered it appropriate to have chiefly titles. In 
some cases they obtained these in virtue of a hereditary 
claim. More often 'honorary' titles, held for life only, were 
bestowed by chiefs on eminent citizens abroad, notably 
successful businessmen in Lagos, who paid them a fee for 
the honour. When it became clear that politicians welcomed 
such marks of distinction, some towns began to offer titles 
to other than 'native sons 1 . Thus Awolowo obtained seven 
titles during his first five years as Premier of the Western 
Region." 1 

Similarly, feudal landlords also continue to exert an 
important political and economic influence in capitalisl- 
oriented African countries. They have kept the bulk of their 
holdings and have been little affected by land reforms. Ac- 
cording to official data, holdings larger than 50 hectares 
constituted more Hum a third of all holdings in Tunisia in 
1970. 2 In Uganda the maximum size of an African land 
holding is limited to 500 acres. In Ibis case land legislation 
affected the interests of a very small category of landowners 
and was not aimed at abolishing landed estates as a whole. 

The feudal nobility's gradual loss of privileges contrib- 
utes to the erosion of social boundaries within the class of 
large landowners. Their numbers continue to grow in capi- 
talist-oriented countries due to the acquisition of land by 
entrepreneurs and civil servants. The Africanisation of the 

1 Colonialism in Africa lUiO-WGO, Vol. 3, Problems of Change: 
African Society and Colonial Rule, ed, hy V. Tinner, Cambridge, 
1971, p. 188. m , k . 

2 See The Eastern Village Today: Basic Development 1 rends, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 77 (in Russian). 
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state administration, accompanied by a growth in salaries 
of civil servants and political leaders, lias contributed sub- 
stantially to this trend. While in Kenya in 1963 "a member 
of parliament received 620 pounds sterling per year, his 
remuneration nearly doubled during the three subsequent 
years to 1,200 pounds sterling, not counting privileges. 
Forty-six Ministers and their Deputies received approxi- 
mately 250,000 pounds sterling per year, i.e. a sum that 
could provide housing to 500 families," 1 states a Soviet 
book on Tropical Africa. 

Aside from their salaries civil servants possess other 
sources oi' income, whose growth is enhanced by the pursuit 
of personal wealth in capitalist-oriented countries. In tin's 
connection, R. First observes that "Nigeria's First Republic 
(this refers to the period following the declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1960 — Y.I.) became an orgy of power being 
turned to prolit. Political, public and private financial 
interests fed greedily upon one another. The men who 
controlled the parties used them to commandeer business, 
and the business, in turn, to buy party support — Govern- 
ment resources were freely used to acquire economic inter- 
ests and this, in turn, to command more political support.' ~ 
It goes without saying that Nigeria was not the only coun- 
try in which state resources were widely used for increasing 
the wealth of private persons. 

Civil servants and political leaders have appropriated 
enormous funds and used them for purchasing lands, engag- 
ing in commercial operations, and purchasing stocks of 
foreign companies. In capitalist-oriented countries large 
landed property is increasingly merging with both the 
government administration and local and foreign capital. 
All this contributes to the gradual erosion of boundaries 
separating individual social groupings within the proper- 
tied part of the population, namely large landowners, civil 
servants, owners of foreign stocks, and traders since many 
of them simultaneously exercise socially heterogeneous 
functions while retaining their role as a single social layer. 

Because it is closely associated with local as well as 
foreign capital this social layer relies on state power in 



1 Tropical Africa: Problems of Developi>nnl, Moscow, 11)70, 
pi). 95-96 (in Russian). 

- R. First, Op. cit. t pp. 102-03, 
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carrying out policies that encourage the development of 
capital ism in agriculture. This includes programmes drawn 
u p in capitalist-oriented countries for the development of 
agricultural production, arrangements for providing funds 
and credit to rural producers, and methods for developing 
the supply and] distribution activities of cooperatives man- 
aged by the wealthy upper layers. All these plans are de- 
signed to contribute to the growth of private enterprise. 

Yet possibilities for the development of capitalism within 
the continent's agriculture are usually quite limited. 
V. G. Solodovnikov, a prominent Soviet student of African 
affairs, has emphasised that "today there are no conditions 
for the emergence and normal development of a capitalist 
society. Capitalism is a formation of the past. Its deveJop- 
ment in Africa is lagging so much that now it will never be 
able to flourish." 1 The ratio of capital investment to result- 
ing added value continues to be lowest in agriculture. Even 
in the case of Kenya, where very favourable conditions exist 
for the development of agricultural production, that ratio 
was only 0.8 in 1965-1968 as against a value of 4.6 in the 
processing industries, 10.6 in power engineering, 3.6 in 
transportation and 2.2 in other sectors. 2 The poor material 
and technical basis of agricultural production as well as 
the limited scope of the home and external markets that 
continue to be constrained by the entire system of economic 
ties between African states and developed capitalist coun- 
tries, operate as major obstacles to the growth of capital- 
ist production relations and contribute to the conserva- 
tion of feudal, commercial and usury methods of exploita- 
tion. As a result, developing countries cannot expect any- 
thing more from the capitalist way of development than exis- 
tence as economically backward appendages of the world 
capitalist system exploiting them through neo-colonialist 
methods. 

Policies that provide subsidies and credits to wealthy 
farms and that encourage private enterprise in every possible 
way serve to intensify economic inequality in the villages, 
as does the encouragement of private landownership. One 
of the documents of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
has stressed that "the surest way to deprive a peasant of his 

1 V. G. Solodovnikov, Africa Chooses Its Path. Socio-Economic 
Problems and Prospects, Moscow, 1970, ?• 131 (in Russian). 

2 See N. I. Gavrilov, Op. cit., p. 139. 
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land is to give him a secure title and make it lire I y negotia- 
ble". 1 In the case of African stales where the possibilities 
for employment outside agriculture are usually extremely 
limited, while capitalist forms of utilising hired labour ft 
agricultural production are by no means always possible, 
large-scale land deprivation of peasants entails most tragic 
consequences, increasing their poverty within a social en- 
vironment where the wealth and abundance associated with 
modern civilisation are increasing and accumulating in the 
hands of a small social layer. This cannot fail to produce 
sharp political confrontations and attempts to find a way 
out of the narrow framework of capitalist development. 

Agrarian Reforms 
in Socialist-Oriented 
Countries 

Agrarian reforms in socialist-oriented countries are an 
integral component of thorough-going socio-economic trans- 
formations that subsequently grow into a struggle against 
all forms of exploitative relations, both feudal and capi- 
talist. Above all this has been made possible by the fact 
that the present-day struggle between the two world system , 
the capitalist one and the socialist one, has extended tin- 
social framework of national liberation revolutions. While 
at one time their scope encompassed only the solution of 
bourgeois-democratic problems, their extension beyond 
the problems of purely capitalist, relations has now become 
a reality. This is confirmed by the experience of socio-eco- 
nomic transformations in states following a non-capitalist 
path of development. 

Before the 1960s democratic revolutions emphasised the 
overcoming of feudal relations in the village and gave little 
attention to influencing the social structure of cities, where 
capital was concentrated. Since that lime, the scope of the 
socio-economic transformations accomplished in the course 
of democratic revolutions has widened enormously. In social- 
ist-oriented countries the nationalisation of industry, 
transport, banks, insurance companies, and wholesale trade 
and active offensives against the positions of big and, partly, 



1 Quoted in: A Review of Rural Cooperation in Developing Anas. 
neva, May I960, p. 218. 
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medium-sized capital are now combined with the abolition 
f foreign and feudal landownership and of the privileges 
of the feudal nobility. 

Non-capitalist development is not always a continuous 
process. The socialist orientation of some countries has been 
subjected to changes following I he arrival in power of social 
forces subscribing to the principles of capitalism. We will 
therefore seek to analyse the transformations associated with 
periods of socialist orientation in individual African states 
irrespective of their current policies. 

Practically all countries which adopted a non-cap it alist 
approach to development have nationalised private foreign- 
owned lands. Their aim was to lessen their dependence on 
international monopoly capital and to create the conditions 
needed for independent economic development. Thus in the 
case of Mali, in 1961, large cotton and rice plantations then 
belonging to the French company Office du Niger were taken 
over by the state without any compensation. The government 
of Mali intended to transform the Office du Niger into a mod- 
ern agio-industrial complex with higher economic indica- 
tors than either traditional or private capitalist farms. 
It expected to rely on that complex in creating a slate sector 
within the country's agriculture and also in assisting the 
development of production cooperatives among colons rent- 
ing land on an individual basis. With this aim in view, 
two slate enterprises were organised on Office du Niger 
lands at a time when Mali envisaged a socialist path of 
development. In 1964-65 they possessed 8,700 hectares of 
arable land, while colons possessed 25,500 hectares. 1 

In Tanzania a law adopted in 1962 provided for the ter- 
mination of private landownership by persons of European 
or Asian origin. At the same time it gave them a right to 
rent land for a period of 99 years, providing that Ihey use 
it productively. That law was aimed not only against the 
few European settlers entitled to private landownership 
but also against owners of large sisal and sugar plantations 
rented from the English crown for a period of 999 years. 

In commenting on the significance of that law A. Segal 
has observed: "The change from freehold to leasehold tenure 
has had several important consequences. It provides the 
government with crucial leverage in negotiating with 



1 Sue N. I. Gavrilov, Op, cil., p. 3G2. 
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pieign investors, particularly in insisting that new sisal 
investments provide for cooperative villages and outgrow ejl 
schemes. It effectively discourages African civil servants 
and entrepreneurs from investing in land and narrows |j le 
economic and social hase of the African middle ciass."i 
It is difficult to agree with A, Segal's view that the law which 
terminated private landowncrship by persons of European 
and Asian origin "narrows the economic and social hase of 
the African middlo class". For the number of private land- 
owners of European and Asian origin was insignificant, 
while the possibilities of Africans to purchase their land 
without subsidies and loans were limited. Yet A. Segal is 
right in stating that the law has contributed to restricting 
the operations of foreign capital when it defined the posit ion 
ol foreign landowners as persons renting state lands. This 
played an important role in 1965, when the state appropriai- 
eel 34,000 acres of fertile lands from non-Africans in the 
Arusha region, and then, in accordance with the Arusha 
Declaration of 1967, nationalised six large sisal plantations 
and repurchased 60 per cent of the stocks of another 33 com 
panies producing sisal, thus creating the basis of Tanzania 
sisal corporation. 

Since Tanzania acquired independence, its government 
has succeeded in substantially reducing the sphere of oper- 
ation of foreign capital within the country's agriculture. 
By the early 1970s it largely asserted its control over the 
production of sisal, to which nearly 60 per cent of the land 
cultivated by persons of European and Asian origin was 
devoted. In addition a tough taxation policy has been ap- 
plied to such persons since the end of the 1960s. The govern- 
ment has also introduced a number of constraints on the 
transfer of profits abroad, thus reducing the outflow of capi- 
tal. Having nationalised the banks, the government fully 
controls the financial and credit operations in agriculture, 
which in the past were monopolised by foreign capital. 
Foreign capital has also been largely eliminated in the 
spheres of purchasing, primary processing, and storing of 
.staple cash crops. At the present time almost all enterprises 
engaged in the primary processing and storing of such produce 
are either cooperatives or else belong to the state. 



1 A. Seyal, The Politics of Land in East Africa, p. 278. 
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The expropriation of private foreign-owned lands acquired 
oubstantial dimensions in Algeria. In 1962, on the eve of 
♦ho victory of the national liberation revolution, there were 
i t million rural residents in that country who did not 
oossess any land. Six million hectares of land were occupied 
hvsmaU- and medium-sized holdings (90 per cent of them 
occupied less than 4-5 hectares each) while 26,000 foreign 
landowners possessed 2.7 million hectares of the best fer- 
tjle lands and S,500 large native landowners possessed 
1 7 million hectares. The resulting shortage of land was one 
of the most serious problems in Algerian villages. 

Following the signing of the Evian Agreements and the 
declaration of independence, the overwhelming majority of 
Europeans living in Algeria left that country, and many 
European- owned agricultural enterprises stood idle. In 
such a situation agricultural workers and landless peasants 
began to occupy the lands abandoned by colonists. They 
renewed field operat ions and created obstacles to the removal 
of equipment as well as to its sale to local feudal landholders 
and speculators. All this was not accompanied, however, by 
a division of former estates into private farms. In fact, the 
opposite look place: agricultural workers and landless peas- 
ants spontaneously formed production collectives directed 
by self-management committees. This movement was en- 
couraged by the government. In particular, the decrees of 
March 1963 together with subsequent legislative acts gave 
legal force to a transfer to workers 1 management of enter- 
prises that had earlier belonged to foreigners. 

In this way, a self-managing sector associated with large- 
scale social production emerged within Algeria's agriculture. 
By the beginning of 1970 it possessed approximately 2.3 mil- 
lion hectares of the most fertile lands (nearly 30 per cent 
of the land under cultivation) and produced 90 per cent 
of the country's grapes, 80 per cent, of its fruits, 48 per 
cent of its vegetables, 46 per cent of its industrial crops, 
and 35 per cent of its cereals. Approximately 230,000- 
250 000 permanent and temporary agricultural workers 
worked on 1,800 self-managing farms that produced 50 per 
cent of the country's gross agricultural product. 

To a certain extent, the boundaries that emerged between 
the state sector and the self-managing sector are arbitrary, 
for the self-managing farms possess common features with 
stale enterprises. In particular they are created and dissolved 
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by State bodies; their funds and land eonsliluto national 
assets that are made available lo them by the state- their 
day-to-day management is effected by a person whose :i|> 
pomtmenl is confirmed by a government admintslrali v e 
body; their production programmes are subordinated l 
the overall tasks confronting llieir particular sector- ami 
their payments for work are made in cash and depend on 
a person's skills and responsibilities. Ft is only on individual 
farms that part of the output is sold to members of the 
collective at purchasing prices. In all these respects self- 
managing farms are similar to stale enterprises. Yel they 
do differ from the latter in a strict sense of that term For aj] 
economic decisions are made collectively by local manage- 
ment bodies which have the right to choose* the direction of 
economic activities. Self-managing farms may establish 
their own regulations concerning work activities, and within 
certain limits, they determine the size of bonus payments 
and make decisions on a number of otlier issues. In these 
respects they are close to cooperatives. 

Self-managing farms represent one of the forms of large- 
scale social production I fiat has developed on land expropri- 
ated from foreign owners. Their development conslilul.s 
one of the trends in ttie evolution of agrarian relations in 
socialist -oriented countries. 

As a result of the nationalisation of foreign-owned prop- 
erties (including banking operations, enterprises process- 
ing agricultural products, and transportation) as well as I lie 
development of nationally^controlled large-scale social pr< - 
duction. the direct influence of foreign capilal on agriculture 
in states following the non-capitalist path has sharp's 
declined. Yet foreign capital is still able to influence 
their economic development, including agricultural pro- 
d uction. 

The issue concerning the need to struggle for economic in- 
dependence in these countries is by no means resolved. This 
refers not only to direct capilal investments, whose sphere 
of application is being narrowed as the struggle for a social- 
is! orientation' proceeds, but also lo Ihe fact that the econo- 
mies of countries following non-capitalist approaches to 
development, particularly their agriculture, continue lo be 
largely oriented loward the world capitalist market, whose 
commercial lerms are defined by international monopoly 
capital. 
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Monopolies dump the prices that they pay for agricultural 
ra w materials while selling industrial products at very 
Ijigh prices. They impose their own terms with regard to 
loans and credits and seek to hinder the socio-economic 
progress of young states. In such a context comprehensive 
cooperation with the world socialist system acquires crucial 
importance. Roth the economic and technical assistance of 
socialist countries and their great moral support facilitate 
far-reaching socio-economic, transformations that prepare 
the ground for a socialist reorganisation of society. 

An important aspect of the agrarian policies of socialist- 
oriented countries concerns the systems of measures directed 
against the feudal class. In Tropical Africa this has been 
expressed, above all, in a decisive abolition of the tradi- 
tional feudal-state forms of land-holding whose existence 
luring Ihe colonial period was encouraged by colonial poli- 
cies. Two factors have played the key role in this respect. 
First, the abolition of the institution of chiefs and of the 
headmen appointed by them. Both have been replaced by 
elected bodies of power; secondly, the nationalisation of 
land, which deprived the upper layers of tribal societies of 
control over reserves of uncultivated land. This destroyed 
the very basis of feudal-slate land ownership, namely I he 
political power of chiefs and the traditional system of assign- 
ing land to peasants. Reforms of this type were carried out 
in mainland Tanzania, in Guinea, and Mali. 

Yet chiefs continue to exert considerable influence in 
villages, even though they have lost their traditional privi- 
leges, Referring to Tanzania, Clyde R. Ingle notes that "at 
the district level traditional leaders rank last, but at the 
village level traditional leaders are 'nearly as important 
as the party leaders' V This view is shared by H. Bienen, 
an American sociologist, who notes that in spite of the 
termination of the institution of chiefs they continue to 
|emain authoritative figures. 2 The influence of chiefs in 
Tanzania is also indicated by the fact, that in spite of the 
ban on so-called niaruhandzhi, which is a form of feudal 
exploration of peasants by the tribal elite, it continued to 
be practised in the early 1970s so that, the government had 



1 The Journal of Developing Areas, No. 2, 1972, p. 219. 
- U. Bienen, Tanzania. Parti/ Transformation and Economic De* 
mUpment* Princeton, tu(>7, p. 354. 
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to create special tribunals in the regions of Bukoba, Mwanzn 
and Kilimanjaro in order to expose it. 

The continuing influence of chiefs is explained not only 
by the generally viable nature of traditions, hut primarily 
by Lhe fact that in their own villages chiefs are usually the 
largest owners of private land and also occasionally usurers 
and traders. This enables them to make peasants heavilv 
dependent upon them. 

As a result of reforms carried out in the socialist-orienlci 
countries of Tropical Africa, the regulation of land relations 
has been taken away from the chiefs and fully transferred 
to lhe control of slate administrations. For example, follow- 
ing the nationalisation of land the government of the' Repub- 
lic of Guinea forbade the purchase and sale of land plots 
and any transfer of land is now possible only with the per- 
mission of authorities. "We have 4,300 communes," stated 
President of the Republic or Guinea Sekou Touv6. "Land 
is the property of the nation, and in each commune it is in 
the charge of the municipal council. Our people have the 
right to exploit the land, but no longer the right to own if 
since it is nationalized." 1 A similar situation has also devel 
oped in mainland Tanzania, where the government has 
the right to dispose of all uncultivated lands according to 
its discretion, while plots thai are being cultivated or are 
occupied by buildings may be bought and sold, oven though 
in principle they are viewed as the property of the Republic. 

The nationalisation of land in socialist-oriented countries 
provides an important prerequisite for the future socialisl 
transformation of society. It makes it possible lo distribute 
land to both landless peasants and peasants possessing next 
to no land, and facilitates a transition from individual 
peasant farming to collective farming. In other words, the 
nationalisation of land makes it possible to create "an agrar- 
ian system which is (ho most -flexible from the point of 
view of the transition to socialism". 2 

It should not be forgot len, however, that in the states of 
Tropical Africa that are following a non-capitalist path of 
development, traditional relations within the communities, 
though regulated by local organs of power, have on the 



1 Sekou Toure, "Onr Liberation-Our Contribution to World 
Peace , International Affairs, No. 1, 1900, p. 70, 
- V. I. Lenin, Collected Works y Vol. 28, p. 314. 
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whole undergone few changes. Jean Suret-Canale is entirely 
right in emphasising this point when he writes: "The aboli- 
tion of the institution of chiefs represented only one stage 
in the process of democratisation which was made relatively 
easy because of the extent to which this institution had been 
discredited. It was far more difficult to achieve profound 
democratisation at the level of the villages themselves within 
a traditional society accustomed to hierarchical and non- 
egalitarian structures. The struggle against the dominance 
of 'founding' families within villages and against preju- 
dices concerning members of castes and former captives, 
against women's inferior status and also against, geront ocracy 
is far from being over." 1 

The abolition of the institution of chiefs and of their 
rights to land has increased the influence of wealthy pa- 
triarchal peasants whose elevation in local status is now no 
longer hindered by representatives of the titled nobility. 
A number of researchers have noted the considerable in- 
fluence of that layer of the peasantry on village life in so- 
cialist-oriented countries. In referring to Tanzanian villages, 
C. Ingle observes: "Research suggests that in most cases 
elders and cell leaders are the same people.... Where not 
actually elders, cell leaders perform in the village political 
system as elders have in the past.... The leader— cell leader, 
ward chairman, mayor, or other— can requisition resources 
from the community for community projects such as wel- 
coming a visitor, building a road or well, or assisting the 
leader in limes of need. He may receive special prices for 
items purchased:'- An important, indicator of the political 
role of wealthy peasants is provided by their close relations 
wifh local civil servants. In particular, P. Van Hekken and 
II. Van Velzen observe that civil servants serve as patrons 
for privileged farmers in protecting them from their less 
successful neighbours. They also help some of the wealthy 
farmers to obtain positions in local government councils, 
party cells and other official organisations. Whenever farm- 
ers are appointed to well-paid positions, which are few 
and far between, they are selected from among the rich. 
It is clear that civil servants derive advantages from such 
an alliance, for wealthy farmers give them valuable lands 



1 J. Suret-Canale, La Republiaue 4e Guinte, Paris, 1970, p. 108. 

2 The Journal of Devdopinn Areas, No. 2, 1072, pp. 220, 223. 
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(formally, as a loan) and gifts as well as valuable political 
information. 1 ,l1 

A similar situation existed in Ghana in the 1960s whew 
Ms government was following a socialist-oriented road 
When a survey was carried out by M. Kilson in 1964-iri ;,* 
was found thai in Agona (Central Region), of the ten p4 
sons, constituting the Local Council three were cocoa-hr, 
leers, six cocoa-farmers, and one lorry-owner. Similarly f 
the twelve Councillors on the Local Council of Nsawam Ahuri 
(Eastern Region) one was a cocoa-broker, two cocoa-farmers 
one contractor, two clerks, one merchant, one ex-civil ser- 
vant, and three persons' occupations were not identified 
There were also twelve Councillors on the Local Council of 
Amansie (Ashanti), of whom four were cocoa-brokers, and 
eight cocoa-farmers who were also middle-size merchants 2 

Thus tlte decay of feudal-state landownership in socialist- 
oriented countries of Tropical Africa produced a new align- 
ment of social forces at the level of villages which served 
to increase the political role of wealthy peasants. 

The struggle against the feudal nobility has been different 
in countries of the African continent's Northern Region that 
follow the non-capitalist path of development. While 
in the socialist-oriented countries of the Tropical Belt radical 
reforms terminated the privileges of the feudal elite rela- 
tively quickly, far-reaching forms of intervention had to 
he employed in North Africa, where private ownership of 
landed estates was sanctified by tradition. This largely 
determined the protracted, sf age-by-stage implementation 
of anti-feudal reforms there. 

Tn Egypt the ftrsl anti-feudal measures began to be car- 
ried out in 1952, at a time when the government was seek- 
ing to achieve economic growth with the help of private 
capital. 3 This factor, above all, explains their limited re- 
sults. 



1 P. Van Hokken and H. Van Velzcn, Land Scarcitij and Rural 
Inequality in Tanzania. Some Case Studies from Rungwe District, 
Mouton, 1972, p. 47. 

j Colonialism in Africa 1870-1060, Vol. 2, p. 370. 

1 One of that reform's objectives was to secure a re-channel in" 
ol landlords capital into industry, thus encouraging their transforma- 
tion into pure capitalists. Tn this respect, however, its actual results 
were modest. Tn particular, Q, J, Smirnova notes that "in 1955. for 
example, 46 null ion Itoyptiaii pounds were released from the agrarian 
sphere hut only 6 million pounds out of that total were invested in 
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The basic principles governing the inform concerning 
redistribution of land were the following: 1) eatablish- 
K the maximal size of privately-owned land at 300 fed- 
?V 2^ distribution of land (2-3 feddans) to peasants pos- 
^ine little land in return for a considerable compensation; 
fean obligation on the part of those who receive land to 
K lt ivate it; 4) requiring persons receiving land lo join 
Eioeratives. At the same time rental payments for land 
were limited to 50 per cent of the net income in kind 
W T te corresponding legislation provided that Mmm 
had the ri-ht lo sell surpluses of land above established 
norms. Tn this connection V. K. Ariskin, a Soviet specialist 
Krarian studies, observes thai "the private sale ot land 
reduced the land reserves which the agrarian reform admin- 
istration had earmarked for distribution among landless 
Kasants and peasants possessing little land (by 1954 be 
exnected area of 000.000 feddans was reduced by 145,000 
eddansry It was only on 15 June, 1964 that, the pr. vale 
sale of land was prohibited altogether. But landlords found 
other loopholes lo avoid expropriation. In particular since 
Llaw provided thai a landowner could P^^ '^f 
a maximum of 200 feddans but also an additional 100 tcd- 
dans'for two children, landowners began registering land 
in he nan es of all their children. It is therefore not surpris- 
L that five years later official data indicated that there 
remained 483 landlord households which accounted for over 
half a million feddans, and of the 37 largest each possessed 
more than 5,000 feddans.? 

Tn addition those peasants who did receive land onnd 
themselves highly indebted. Their compensation to landlords 
Lb not only seventy times larger than the land tax collec ■ 
ed from their holdings but also included ^G0S|^told- 
gfe equipment and other forms of renl estate. fe ich f a . m- 
er r undertook to repay their dehls in equal portions over 
a period of thirty years. They were required to pay an addi- 



ir,dus<rv"-G. T. Smirnova, "The State Sector as I he Basis of 
eou,mi"r Tmlcpendence in the ARE", Arab Countries. g^-ff 
ES Proceedings , o[ the Third A 1-Umon Con erence of Arah- 

f^ llM m* P. *W (m R.^ian). 
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tional 15 per cent !o cover expenditures associated yffi$k 
the sequestering anf i redistribution of land. On the average 
a feddan of land therefore cost tlie peasant 231 Egyptian 
pounds. 1 

Subsequent changes in the policies of the Egyptian 
government, which adopted a non-capitalist approach 
to development, reinforced the anti-feudal character of 
agrarian transformations. The reforms that followed corre^ 
spojided to the interest of working peasants. In 19(51, for 
example, the maximal area of land that could he owned by 
farmers, including lands belonging to immediate relatives 
(wife, children, etc.), was reduced to 100 fed dans. That law 
affected approximately 250.000 feddans of land owned by 
3,240 landlords. Yet not all this land was transferred to 
working farmers, because the decree permitted landowners 
to sell excess land to peasants within a year. In 1064, the 
rigtll of landowners to compensation was abrogated and 
payments for the land being redistributed among peasants 
were reduced by 75 per cent. In 1969, the largest permis- 
sible size of land was reduced once more— to 50 feddans per 
person or 100 feddans per family. 

As a result of these agrarian reforms the share of land 
belonging to small landowners (possessing 5 feddans or 
less) rose from 35.5 per cent to roughly 55 per cent of all 
cultivated land by the early 1970s. It. thus increased by 
more than fifty per cent. The working layers of villages 
(the village poor and middle peasants) received at least 
one million feddans through both the redistribution of 
lands belonging to large-scale owners and cultivation of 
new lands. 

Another consequence of the agrarian reform concerned 
increases in the land owned by wealthy farmers. This increase 
was somewhat lower than in the case of the village's work- 
ing peasants and was achieved through the purchasing 
of lands. But the number of persons owning 100 feddan- 
of land increased, while the social layer of large land- 
owners possessing more than 100 feddans vanished alto 
get her. 

Far-reaching changes in land-holding relations are also 
taking place in Algeria, where in the early 1970s the govern- 



1 V. K. Ariskin, Op. cit., p. 140. 
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^nt initialed u redistribution of land in favour of working 
passes. The law relating to land reform provides for a re- 
distribution of stale and wakf lands as well as surplus 
lands expropriated from large landowners to landless peas- 
ants, agricultural workers, share-croppers, and the urban 
unemployed. In this way it is planned to redistribute 3 mil- 
lion hectares of land, of which 2 million hectares must be 
expropriated from large-scale private landowners. 1 Thus, 
if one excludes the holdings of the village poor (plots of 
less than 10 hectares), this redistribution will encompass 
more than one-half of all privately-owned land. 

While in countries following the capitalist path of de- 
velopment the redistribution of lands expropriated from 
foreigners and feudal lords is intended to contribute Lo the 
development of capitalism in agriculture, in social ist- 
oricnted states these measures, which are carried out in the 
interests of working peasants, create conditions that are 
needed for a subsequent development along non-capitalist 
lines. In this respect the policies of the state and party 
leadership of these countries play an important role in 
terms of encouragement of farmers' participation in produc- 
tion cooperatives, as an alternative to capitalist develop- 
ment. A major objective of the agrarian reform in Egypt, 
for example, was lo bring about a participation of farmers 
who had acquired private landownership in cooperatives 
that would provide for a single pattern of crop rotation as 
well as a joint utilisation of agricultural equipment. Within 
the cooperative societies that were thus established the 
farmers' plots were divided into three large fields, on each 
of which a single crop was raised. At the same time each 
member of the cooperative also possessed his own small 
plot in each of these fields and thus collected harvests of 
all three crops. Agricultural machines were used primarily 
for plowing, while sowing and harvesting were carried out 
on an individual basis with seeds and fertilisers received 
through the cooperative. L. N. Vatolina notes that "such 
a system has agronomic advantages, since it is more effec- 
tive to raise a single crop on each of these fields. It also has 
important social advantages, since it gradually introduces 



1 See K. Sutton, "Agrarian Reform in Algeria— the Conversion 
of 1'rojecUi into Action", Africa Spectrum, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1974, p. G7. 
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the individualist fellahs u> collective methods of 
work." 1 

The revenues of these cooperatives were divided approx- 
imately as follows: 40 per cent were channeled to the coop- 
erative reserve fund, 30 percent were dividends distributed 
in accordance with shares I hat matched the size of laud 
holdings, 20 per cent were allocated to needs of social devel- 
opment, and 10 per cent were distributed to cooperative 
members in compensation for their own expenses. 2 Not 
only did the volume of output per unit of land increase in 
cooperatives but so did the incomes of producers. These 
increases, moreover, w r ere not attributable to increases in 
labour productivity alone. For in addition, (he taxes paid 
by cooperative members were substantially lower than for- 
mer rental payments, credit was less expensive, and certain 
types of technical assistance were made available free of 
charge. Aside from this, the villages' wealthy upper crusl 
and landlords now had fewer possibilities for exploiting 
cooperative members since landowners possessing more 
than five fed dans were not allowed lo enter cooperative.-. 

The agrarian reform initialed in Algeria in the early 
1970s also provides for the development of production coop- 
eratives. Beyond this the Algerian government encourages 
the organisation of a diversity of production cooperatives. 
In cooperatives of the type of groupement de mise en valeur, 
members retain individually cultivated holdings while 
carrying out joint work in improving the productivity of 
uncultivated or poorly cultivated lands. There are similar 
cooperatives, called cooperatives d* exploitation en commun, 
in which each member receives incomes from his own holdings 
but cultivates them in accordance with decisions made 
jointly by all members of the cooperative. Less developed forms 
of cooperation may be found in service associations within 
which a variety of services are shared in carrying out many 
of the tasks associated with the cultivation of land and 
joint activities are undertaken in purchasing equipment 
and selling output. These associations thus combine the 
functions of marketing and supply cooperatives with those 
of production cooperatives. 

1 L. N. Valolina, "Soeio-Economic Consequences or Agrarian 
Reforms in the United Arab Republic", Socto-Economic Effects /./ 
Agrarian Reforms in Developing Countries, p. 135. 

- Ibid., p. 13(3. 
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An important role has also been assigned to more advanced 
production cooperatives called cooperatives agricales de produc- 
tion collective. in these cooperatives peasants pool their land 
and other means of production, engage in collective purchase 
and marketing activities and distribute their joint income 
in accordance with the number of hours that each contributes. 
Both persons who have received land under the terms of t he 
reform and small landowners may join such cooperatives. The 
type of cooperatives that Algeria's working peasants prefer 
may be seen in the outcome of the initial stage of this reform 
during which 258 groupements de mise en valeur were estab- 
lished in the early 1970s, as well as 707 cooperatives d y exploi- 
tation en commun and 4,349 cooperatives agricoles de production 
collective, 1 

These data reflect the rapid development of more advanced 
cooperatives, which meet the interest of working peasants 
more fully. 

In the socialist-oriented countries of Tropical Africa 
similar measures have been taken in establishing farming 
production cooperatives whose objective is to avoid the 
negative consequences of capitalist development. In partic- 
ular, the government oi Guinea developed a plan in August 
i960 that provided for three stages in the development of 
village production cooperatives. The first stage provided 
for the establishment of collective fields that would be worked 
with the help of agricultural equipment belonging to individ- 
ual peasants. Income from sales of the corresponding prod- 
uct was to be allocated lo village committees for meeting 
collective expenses (the holding of festivities, reception of 
foreigners, etc.). During the second stage the size of the 
collective fields was to be increased and their cultivation 
was to be carried out with the help of agricultural equipment 
rented from the state. From 10 to 30 per cent of the income 
received from collective work were to be allocated to a joint 
cooperative fund, while the remainder was lo be distributed 
among peasants according to the quantity and quality of 
their labour contributions. Finally, the third stage envisaged 
the establishment of more advanced cooperatives within 
which major agricultural activities would he carried out 
collectively and family plots would play a secondary role. 2 



1 K. Sutton, Op. cit., p. 02. 

* See N. I. Gavrilov, Op. cit., p. 343. 
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That plan also provided for substantial slate assistance 
to members of cooperatives through centres of agricultural 
modernisation whose function was to disseminate advanced 
agricultural techniques and also assist cooperatives with 
equipmcnt T credit and seeds. 

In practice, however, attempts to carry out this plan 
met with big di faculties. These resulted primarily from the 
dominant role of wealthy peasants, who used the incomes of 
cooperatives to promote their own interests, within the 
villages 1 elected bodies— the village committees. As a 
result, working peasants were not interested in 
these arrangements. The village social structure inner 
ited from the past thus impeded genuine cooperation 
in agricultural production that would serve the interests 
of working peasants. For in situations where poor peasant* 
are asked to cooperate with wealthy peasants who have 
concentrated the major means of production within their 
own households, the former inevitably find themselves in 
a losing position irrespective of the forms that such coopera- 
tion assumes. J. Suret-Canale was therefore quite right in 
saying that "obviously neither collective fields nor collec- 
tive plantations, even if they were to be cultivated on an 
entirely voluntary basis, represent a promising form of 
management belonging to the future. Instead they consti- 
tute a utilisation for modern objectives of structures be- 
longing to the past." 1 

By 1964, only 550 medium-sized production cooperatives 
with a membership of (50,000 had been created. It is there- 
fore not surprising that in 1965-68 the political leaders of 
the Republic of Guinea began to reconsider their policy 
relating to agricultural production cooperation. Without 
abandoning their objectives they chose to emphasise the 
political aspect of that problem. This was one of the major 
reasons for the creation of local revolutionary committees 
in villages to protect the interests of working peasants. 
Beginning in 1975, relatively small but highly 
profitable cooperatives were established in Guinea, 
which were named "mechanised production teams". 
Their members include primarily young people. Villager 
provide such teams with workers, a field and seeds. They 
also receive agricultural machines and equipment. In case 

1 J. Suret-Canalc, Op. oil. , p. 271. 
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of reed, village residents may assist them in clearing bushe9 
and in weeding and harvesting activities. The entire harvest 
is then distributed among village residents, whose income 
from the corresponding sales permits Ihem to pay taxes 
and to meet the production expenses of their teams. 

The impossibility of developing genuine production coop- 
eration in the interest of working peasants without altering 
existing social structures is also confirmed by the experience 
of Mali when that country's government was following 
socialist-oriented path of development. There, too, collec- 
tive fields were established that did not pass the test of 
viability. This was noted by the Mali Republic's former 
president Modibo Keita in 1966 in his New Year's address 
to the nation. He said, in particular, that a socialist recon- 
struction of agriculture and of millions of peasant house- 
holds embracing more than 90 per cent of the population 
was a difficult task which inevitably encountered a certain 
measure of opposition from those who exploited farmers 
in various degrees. 1 This opposition constitutes the main 
obstacle to the progressive changes within the agriculture 
of young African states following the non-capitalist path 
of development. 

In this connection the experience of Tanzania is both 
interesting and instructive. For a struggle is currently 
taking place in that country for carrying out the principal 
task defined by the Arusha Declaration, namely: "To build 
and maintain socialism it is essential that all the major 
means of production and exchange in the nation are con- 
trolled and owned by the peasants through the machinery of 
their Government and their cooperatives." 2 It is in pursuit 
of this objective that the plans prepared by Tanzania's 
leaders assign a decisive role in the transformation of agri- 
culture to ".socialist villages" called Ujamaa, as well as to 
the creation of large state farms. These Ujamaa, which rely 
on communal traditions, are intended to become the princi- 
pal form of production cooperation in villages. According 
to TANU leaders, Ujamaa villages are destined to promote 
"the development of forms of economic activity which en- 



1 Quoted in: fc. V. Vladimirovn, V. V. Zhalnin, The Republic 
o/ Mali: Socio-Economic Problems, Moscow, 1970, pp. 44-45 (in Rus- 

Sia ^ J. \yercru, Freedom and Socialism {Uhuru na Ujamaa), Dar 
Salaam, 1909, pp. 233-34. 
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courage collective and cooperative efforts and avoid wide 
differences of wealth and income' 1 . 1 

There were nearly 2,700 Ujamaa in Tanzania by the mid- 
dle of 1971, and Ihey comprised 840,000 members, or 0.3 per 
cent of the enlire papulation. At the same time their numbers 
continued to increase rapidly, and by mid- 1975, Tanzania 
had approximately 7,000 such villages with a population 
of nearly 9 million peasants. 

It should be noted that in fact the Ujamaa combine highly 
contradictory and occasionally opposite forms of production 
relations. The African Communist distinguishes three types 
of villages that have proclaimed "socialist principles". 
First, there are villages which are run completely on com- 
munal lines; in the second group, there are, aside from 
a common held, substantial private holdings; while in the 
third, collective forms are largely employed in the interests 
of "prosperous farmers". In the last of these groups farmers 
retain their households and work on an Ujamaa plot two 
or three days a week. 2 

An example of a genuine collective farm is provided by 
the village of Mbatvacha in the Tangda District. It was 
founded by a group of members of the TANL Youth League. 
The majority of its members are former workers from nearby 
plantations. Work activities in producing sisal and food 
crops are carried out jointly. Each person, moreover, is 
required to participate in common tasks every day. Incomes 
are distributed according to the quantity of labour contrib- 
uted. Members of the cooperative have the right to culti- 
vate modest family plots. 

Such cooperatives can indeed serve as a model of a social- 
ist-oriented agrarian reform. Much depends, however, on 
the general character of agrarian policy and on the contin- 
uation of its anti-capitalist orientation. For otherwise 
as the journal The African Communist rightly notes, these co- 
operatives may be reduced to the position of Israeli kib- 
butzim, which constitute a specific form of capilali.-l exploi- 
tation of farmers. 

But by the mid-1970s there were still very lew such pro- 
duction cooperatives of an advanced type in the Ujamaa 



1 The African Communist, No, 39, 19G9, p. 28. 

2 Ibid., No. 25, 1071, p. 75. 
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villages, and in the vast majority of cases private forms 
of cultivation continued to play a leading role there. 
L It is important to recognise that agricultural production 
cooperatives arc not a new phenomenon in Africa in general, 
particularly in Tanzania. For the practice of successive 
cultivation of plots belonging to kinsmen or neighbours in 
the framework of extended-family groups and communities 
existed even before the arrival of colonialists and has been 
preserved to this day, just as joint work for social needs lias 
continued, including work in lields that are meant for creat- 
ing social insurance reserves. But in the past such coopera- 
tion was always advantageous primarily to the patriarchal 
elite who gained most from such a sequential cultivation of 
plots (whether in communities or in extended families) 
because they possessed large holdings. Moreover, they made 
use of insurance reserves to serve their own interests. 

11 may well be asked, of course, to what extent these 
traditions of production cooperatives can be utilised in 
the process of a non-capitalistic transformation of the vil- 
lage. Far from denying the need to make use of such commu- 
nity traditions, Marxism, moreover, emphasises that need. 
According to Engels, "it is not only possible but inescapa- 
ble that ... the countries which have just managed to make 
a start on capitalist production, and where tribal institu- 
tions or relics of them are still intact, will be able to use 
these relics of communal ownership and the corresponding 
popular customs as a powerful means of considerably shorten- 
ing their advance to socialist society.... And this applies... 
to all countries at the pre-capitalist stage of development." 1 
The Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia provid- 
ed a brilliant example of the utilisation of popular tradi- 
tions in the socialist transformation of villages. For 1 lie 
viability of Russian peasant traditions relating to the com- 
munal ownership and utilisation of land facilitated its 
nationalisation and the prohibition of its purchase and sale. 
The experience of the USSR has shown how such traditions 
can first be freed from feudal-capitalist implications before 
being placed at the service of socialist development. 

The traditions of communal land-holding and land use 
as well as of cooperative forms of production may also be 



1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes. 
Vol. 2, Moscow, 1976, pp. 403-04. 
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examined in terms of the objectives of a non-capitalist trans, 
formation of the African village. The inherent, dualism of 
communities noted by Marx— namely the contradiction be- 
tween communal landownership and individual land use- 
Suggests the following alternative: either the proprietory 
trend will prevail over the collective one, or the latter will 
prevail over the former. Everything depends on the histori- 
cal environment within which it finds itself." 1 

Historical experience shows that members of the wealthy 
rural upper crust seek to utilise communal traditions in 
pursuit of their own objectives as they adapt to new orga- 
nisational forms. Many researchers have stressed that ex- 
tended-family relations constitute an important obstacle to 
the development of the present-day cooperative movement: 
when a cooperative is based on an extended family this 
merely strengthens the latter, they say. According to 
X. Flores, "the hierarchization of family ties which lasts long 
after attaining adulthood ... often conflicts with the principle 
of voluntary membership. This situation of subjection, not 
only of sons to father but also of the young to the old, also 
hampers acceptance of the principle of 'one man, one vote*... 
This dependence of the young on the old, which in general 
is the dependence of the entire family on its head, also 
affects the degree to which the community is involved in 
cooperative activities. Sometimes only the head of clan or 
extended family joins the cooperative, and because of the 
community's labour and crop distribution system, the 
benefits of the cooperative with which the family is connected 
through its head are largely appropriated by the latter."- 

Production cooperatives that are formed on the basis 
of extended families strengthen traditional patriarchal 
relations, since the heads of such families control not only 
marketing and credit, but also the production activities of 
cooperative members on the communal field, and in this 
way they enjoy additional possibilities for making them 
work to their own advantage. In such cases extended-family 
relations that hinder genuine cooperation are reproduced 
in cooperative forms. 



1 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, Berlin, 1902, S. 404. 

2 X. Floras, A Review of Rural Cooperation in Developing Area*. 
Institutional Problems in Modernisation oj African Agriculture, 
p. 229. 
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The theories of socialist transformation of the village that 
are proposed bv party and state leaders in sociahst-onen - 
ed countries are not Marxist Above all 
interests of broad segments of the working peasantry exploit- 
ed to international monopoly capital. The programmes 
that thev propose are marked by a deep-rooted anti-capr- 
taltt orien taUon that is associated with a searcli for an 
al rnaUve to the capitalist solution of the agrarian question 
The leaders of young states pursuing a non-capitalist 
anoroach to development not only assert but also show in 
Ted their determination to orient themselves towards 
socialism, and also their ability to carry out P o hems tha 
facilitate socialist-oriented reforms. Yet, while the agrar 
i^n programmes that they propose retain an essentially 
peasa P nt b character they do go beyond the ^ P^» 
ar>oiq framework, since their objective, which hey view 
rfcentXlement in the development of soc a ham in the 
vilLe is to socialise means of production and to organise 
o ion cooperatives among peasants. As 1^<*M 
transformations in the villages are hecoming 
l^rmive such programmes, m effect, assist in the esian 
Sent o conditions that serve first to isolate and then 
to3atc the exploiting rural elite from the community. 

Tl ^ strtgle for non-capitalist solutions to the agrarian 
que ion is a lengthy and complex process. As revolutionary 
Sormations develop in the villages and as foreign and 
feudal Ldownership is eliminated increasing attention 
s being focussed on the fate of wealthy peasants and espe- 
cially of those among them, who rely on V^^~ 
feudal and usury methods combined with the exploitation 
of hired labour. It is impossible to immediately expropriate 
?he arms of these peasants at the present stage of agrarian 
JeLmMin the late 1970s and early 1980s), because there 
Se neither political nor social or technical prerequisites 
for this Yet, as feudal-state forms of land-holding and tho 
bulk of landed estates are abolished, it is precisely wealthy 
fmners who become one of the chief social forces that impede 
the non-capitalist-oriented reforms. Further progress along 
e socialist-oriented path thus begins to depend mcreas- 
tly on neutralisation of that social layer. This is also he 
conclusion at which a growing number of progressively- 
minded Africans arrive. Referring to Tanzania, The African 
TonfZa t observes that "the hope for Ujamaa may he 
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in cementing alliances between the poor farmers and the 
dispossessed peasantry, against the 'kulaks 1 . To wait lor 
the formation of a large agricultural proletariat, however, 
would be to surrender power, totally, to the rural capilol- 
ists, who are already well entrenched. The development 
of socialism in the rural areas becomes then the only way 
in which capitalism can be arrested and the rural capital- 
ists in Tanzania eventually expropriated." 1 

A successful non-capitalist transformation of African 
villages largely depends on the political solidarity of working 
peasants, on the establishment of constraints on exorbitant 
rents and their gradual elimination and on the development 
of production cooperatives that serve the working layt 
of society rather than the exploiting elements. For the first 
time in history this course was borne out by the agrarian 
reconstruction in the USSR. Leonid Brezhnev, Genernf 
Secretary of the CC CPSU and Chairman of the USSR Su 
preme Soviet's Presidium, said at the July 1978 CPS I 
Central Committee Plenum that the Soviet Union "bega" 
the liberation of the peasants, the largest toiling class of the 
world, from oppression, political inequality, and ignoraner'V 
Of special inlerest is the passage to socialism bypass! rr 
capitalism of the Soviet Republics of Central Asia. 



1 The African Communist, Xo. 45, 1971, p. 84. 
a Pravda, July 4. 1D78, p. 1. 



Chapter V 



THE TRANSITION FROM PRE-CAPITALIST 

TO SOCIALIST RELATIONS 

IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

SOVIET CENTRAL ASIAN EXPERIENCE 



It has already been noted that unique processes are taking 
nhce L Africa* socialist-oriented countries. These are 
fargelv explained by the concrete historical situation wi thin 
E they occur. Yet these processes also express certain 
general trends which are characteristic of a transit on to 
socialism by Eastern countries bypassing, on the whole the 
sn™ o capitalist development. The theoretical as we as 
the practical possibility of such a transition was noted by 
Len in hi his report to the Second Congress of the Comintern. 
Heemohasised that "if the victorious revolutionary pio- 
a iau-onducts systematic propaganda among them among 
backward peoples -HJ, and the Soviet governments con e 
tTtheir aid with all the means at to -i^ha| 
event it will be mistaken to assume that the backward 
peoples must inevitably go through the capitalist stage of 

^KSmI the Soviet East (in V-^ 
of Central Asia), were first to take advantage of that pos 
ihi\ Within he lifetime of a single generation they were 
Me Meet a transition to socialism bypassing he stage 
of capitalist development. It is true, of couras, th at ll 
transition had a number of special and W^™*™ 
characteristics as it took place within the context oi dicta 
S S proletariat aad direct working-class support 
r^nomicallV developed regions within 
Nevertheless, that experience cannot fail to embody some 
general laws governing the transition of peop les who have 
thrown oil the colonialist yoke from primarily pre-capi 
talist£relations to socialist ones. 

iV. I. Lenin, Collected Worh, Vol. 31, v 
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The very fact that such a transition was successful] y 
earned out by all the peoples of Soviet Central Asia, each 
of (hem possessing their own national traits attributable to 
particular characteristics of their historical developing, 
is evidence that their experience is not limited to a national 
framework and may also be relevant to other countries thai 
have liberated themselves from colonial oppression. 

Specific Characteristics 

of Pre- Revolutionary Economies 

Before the Great October Socialist Revolution a part of 
the territory of Central Asia belonged to the Russian Empire 
under the name of the Turkestan Territory, while the other 
belonged to the Emirate of Bukhara and the Khanate of 
Khiva. While they were formally sovereign states, in fact 
they were fully dependent on Russian tsarism. The basic, 
population of those regions consisted of Uzbeks, Turkmens, 
Kirghiz and Tajiks. 

Russian tsarism exploited Central Asia as a source of 
raw materials and a market for manufactured goods. With 
this end in view railways and enterprises processing agri- 
cultural produce were built, and the mining industry made 
some progress, too. 

At the same time tsarism systematically hindered the 
development of industries that were not associated with 
the primary processing of raw materials, since this could 
have caused a decline in the profits received by capitalists 
within Russia itself. The economy of pre-revohil ionajj 
Central Asia was therefore largely agrarian in character: 
80 per cent of Turkestan's population, nearly 82 per cent 
of that in the Emirate of Bukhara and approximately 95 per 
cent of that in the Khanate of Khiva were engaged 'in agri- 
culture. 1 The relative share of the urban population in the 
overall population of Central Asia was approximately 
10 per cent. 2 The development of industry had not proceeded 



+ u Afedfewi Times to the Peaks of Modern Progress, Concerning 

the Historical Experience of the Development of the Peoples of Contra! 
Asia and Kazakhstan- from Pre-Capitalist Relations to Socialism, 
Moscow, 19bo, p. 137 (in Russian). 

A. M. Aminoy, The Economic Development of Central Asia (The 
Colonial Period), trom the Second Half of the 19th Century to the 
First World War, Tashkent, 1959, p. 158 (in Russian). 
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beyond its very earliest stages. Thus in 4916, on the eve 
of the Revolution, there were 700 industrial enterprises in 
the Turkestan Territory employing only 60,000 persons, 
or less than one per cent of the population. 1 These were 
chiefly engaged in the primary processing of cotton, which 
was the main item of export to Central Russia's industrial 
region?. 

Russian capital played a dominant role in industry and 
controlled the ginning as well as the oil-manufacturing 
industries. But the peoples of Central Asia were also exploit- 
ed by British, French and German monopolies operating 
primarily in the mining and oil industries. Capitalists 
were merciless in exploiting the cheap labour provided by 
the local population, and incurred almost no expenses for 
equipment and the mechanisation of production. The 
length of the working day was 10 to 12 hours. The miserly 
wages were continuously being reduced under all kinds 
of pretexts. Workers of local nationalities were only given 
unskilled jobs. Many of them were peasants who had left 
their villages temporarily in search of work. 2 

Craft industries played an important role in Central Asia's 
pre-revolutionary economy and accounted for nearly one 
third of its industrial outpul. Craftsmen sold their wares 
on markets or else to middlemen who were often also active 
as usurers. Such traders took advantage of the craftsmen's 
constant need for money and purchased their products at 
very low prices. 

Craft industries were engaged in complete production 
cycles, manufacturing ready products for use in the economy 
or in the household. There was virtually no division of 
labour within the framework of individual industries. 
Accordingly, neither centralised nor decentralised (involv- 
ing domestic production) forms of manufacture de- 
veloped. The growing need for urban products was met 
by imports from Russia rather than by further developing 
local production. This in turn undermined and displaced 
craft industries by Russian capital and led to a growing 
exploitation of craftsmen by usury traders. 

On the whole, the economy of Central Asia remained 
primarily agrarian. As in the case of Africa, following the 

1 Ibid., p. 70. 

2 The History of the Uzbek SSTt, Tashkent, 1957, p. 29 (in Rus- 
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establishment of colonial rule the Central Asian agricuh 
ture began to specialise in a single crop, which in this case 
was cotton. It was purchased by Russian monopolies at 
low prices. Its role was similar to that of cocoa in Ghana, 
of ground nuts in Senegal, and of cotton and coffee in Uganda. 

At the same time possibilities for expanding the areas 
under cotton through the cultivation of new lands were 
extremely limited. Because of the dry desert climate agri- 
culture was concentrated primarily on irrigated lands, which 
before the Revolution accounted for only 2 per cent of the 
territory. 1 As a result, increases in the production of cotton 
were accompanied by reductions in the areas under food 
crops. Peasants had lo purchase food on the market and 
this created an additional market for products originating 
in European Russia. 

The tsarist policy of exploiting the peoples of Central 
Asia also expressed itself in a growing expropriation of 
lands belonging to the native population for the benefit 
of Russian settlers. Land distributed to settlers was ob- 
tained through flagrant violation of the local population 1 * 
right to land. Migration of settlers from Russia was to 
have secured forcible Russifiration of outlying territo- 
ries. Members of the local population were deprived oi* 
the right to manage water resources, and this interfered 
with the irrigation of fields and the grazing of cattle. Even 
Turkestan's Governor General Kuropalkiii recognised, in 
a report to the tsar, that "during the last thirty years and 
especially during the last 12 years the Kirghiz have been 
pushed in all directions. Since 1004 in the Semirechie Re- 
gion alone, they have been deprived of several million 
desyatins 2 of land, frequently in disregard that these 
lands might be vitally necessary to the Kirghiz themselves." 5 
Russian peasants from the country's central regions were 
settled on most of I lie lands that the tsar's administrators 
had appropriated from the local population, and hy the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century they already numbered 
more than 100,000. Most of them did not know local condi- 
tions and soon experienced ruin, losing their land and 



> A. ftf. Amittov. Op. ctt., p. 144. 
- 1 desvatin = 1.0025 hectare*. 

OuotcMl iii V. A. Kozacl!knv?ky, From Feudalism to the Viclor;i 
of Socialism, Dushanbe, 10GG, p. 40 (in Russian). 
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shifting to work as hired labourers for Russian kulaks. 

Capitalist farms, in the strict sense of that word, where 
agricultural machines were used and where both RaaaKn 
cottier* and local peasants wore employed, were established 
primarily in steppe regions. They specialised in grain pro- 
duction and their technology was essentially .similar to 
that employed in Russia. As for cott on-growing regions, 
the attempts of Russian capitalists to develop an unlamil- 
iar, plantation type of farming relying on hired labour 
and traditional equipment usually ended in failure. As in 
Africa, the low productivity of labour frequently marie 
it impossible to meet the needs of hired workers on a com- 
mercial basis. a . 

Because of the reduction of areas under food crops and 
of the growing demands deriving from the development of 
markets, the average Central Asian peasant was increasingly 
in need of monev. Money was needed for purchasing rood, 
fodder for cattle, and such household items as matches, 
soap and kerosene. But, since available money was never 
sufficient it was necessary to turn to creditors. The latter, 
as in the case of most colonies, could act in various ca- 
pacities- an agent of a Russian firm advancing money for 
the future harvest, a bank representative offering loans, 
a local usurer mercilessly exploiting his fellow villagers, 
or an owner of a cart and horses making money by hiring 
them out. All these forms of credit generally carried exor- 
bitant interest rates. 1 

There existed, in short , a highly rami Tied and diversi- 
fied system of monev-lcnding in Central Asia that, resulted 
in debt servitude for peasants. It mainly consisted of cap- 
italist commercial firms and hanks that operated through 
a large number of local middlemen. Being well familiar with 
local conditions, they exploited the difficult situation of the 
peasants lending money at interest rates that at best ranged 
from 40 to 60 per cent per year. 2 Not infrequently the mid- 
dleman-usurer demanded a 100 or even 200 per cent annual 
interest. In most cases the security for these loans consisted 
of a share of future harvests. In this way middlemen pur- 



1 ^oc It Kh. Aminnvn, The Asmrian Policy of Soviet Power in 
Uzbekistan 1917-20, Tashkent 1963 (in Russian). 

2 See V. A. Kozachkovsky, Op. cit., p. li. 
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chased harvests in advance and on extremely favourable 
terms. In addition, they frequently cheated peasants in 
measuring, weighing, and counting money. 

Once the peasant became the debtor to such a money- 
lending trader, he usually could not free himself from that 
debt. The more he worked the greater the amount of money 
he paid his creditors. "When ruined by enormous inter, 
rates and cheating he could not repay his debt, his land was 
confiscated together with all equipment. This type of 
indebtedness to commercial money-lending traders brought 
poverty and ruin which one journal of that time described 
as follows: "We are witnessing in Turkestan an outrageous 
picture of agrarian labour which is decomposing alive and 
within which parasitic usurers are swarming, gnawing and 
growing in numbers. Their very existence is possible only 
through impoverishment and expropriation of the popula- 
tion^ 1 

The most fertile and best irrigated lands belonged to 
the exploiting classes. Tn the Emirate of Bukhara, for 
example, more than 85 per cent of the cultivated land be- 
longed to the Emir, his administrators, and the bais* who 
represented the upper exploiting layer in the village. 
Only 5.3 per cent of the irrigated lands in the Khanate 
of Khiva belonged to working peasants, even though they 
constituted 90 per cent of the population. A generally simi- 
lar situation also existed in the of Turkestan. Territory 

The feudal lords controlled water as well as land. They 
established a strict hierarchy specifying who would be 
first to get water, who would be second, etc. The people 
reinterpreted these rules in a simple observation: "Irriga- 
tion canals pass through the fields of the rich while roads 
pass through the farm of the poor." Working peasants expe- 
rienced a continuing shortage of water, which was first 
made available to bais. Its distribution was often accompa- 
nied by fights and homicide. 

The overwhelming majority of the agrarian population 
consisted of poor farmers. In Turkestan on the eve of the 
October Revolution 64.5 per cent of non-nomadic households 



1 Quoted in: A. M. Aminov, Op. cit., p. 171. 

2 The word bai means lord. The upper layers of bais were large 
landowners, while the lower ones were made up of the wealthy village 
upper class who exploited peasants largely through feudal methods 
combined with trading and money-lending. 



were in the category of poor, 22,4 per cent were in the middle 
stratum, 13 per cent belonged to wealthy farmers, and 0,1 per 
cent were large landed estates. A substantial number of non- 
nomadic farmers (35.5 per cent) did not possess any draught 
animals, while 14.8 per cent had no sown areas. 1 Having 
no draught animals and equipment many poor farmers were 
unable to work their own land. They rented it to wealthy 
farmers while working as share-croppers and as seasonal 
workers. 

Share cropping constituted the dominant form of exploi- 
tation of peasants. If the landowner advanced not only land 
to a peasant but also water, draught animals, equipment, 
a monetary loan, seeds and fodder, the peasant was required 
to surrender 75 per cent of his crop and also return the 
equipment and money that was borrowed. When the share- 
cropper employed only the owner's land, water and equip- 
ment, he was required to surrender 40 per cent of his crop. 
And when he used only land and water the owner received 
12 to 25 per cent of the crop. 

In addition to share-cropping the indenturing of labour 
services in return for livelihood was also widely practised, 
as was the use of hired labour, but to a lesser extent. As 
in Africa, since quite often most members of villages were 
relatives, relations of exploitation frequently developed 
within the framework of kinship ties. Extended-family 
production relations of the type that were described in the 
context of African practices were thus a common phenome- 
non in the case of Central Asia as well. 

Apart from their payments to landowners for renting land 
and for the use of equipment, working peasants also paid 
taxes to the state. The variety of taxes and duties included 
taxes on land, on cattle, quit-rent and community taxes. 
Peasants were also responsible for a variety of labour duties 
in constructing and repairing canals and irrigation facili- 
ties, bridges, dams, etc. Duties were also charged for theuso 
of bridges, ferries, orchards, gardens, camels, horses, mules 
and water. It was often remarked that "only the air isn't 
taxed". 

, — 

1 T. U. Usuballev, The Republics of the Soviet East as an Example 
of Lenin's Theory of Transition of Formerly backward Peoples to So- 
cialism Uypassing the Capitalist Stage of Development, Frunze, 1971 , 
p. 5 (in Kttssiau). 
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Nomadic cattle-raisers, whose economies were of a self- 
sufficient household ing type formed an important pari of 
Central Asia's population. Among them 11.2 per cunt did 
nol possess any cattle, and 70 per cent possessed but small 
herds, a poor source of subsidence under the conditions of 
extensive nomadic cattle-raising. The feudal upper class 
of bais (3.2 per cent of the households) controlled per 
cent of the cattle, and for all practical purposes they also 
controlled enormous grazing lands, even though and was 
formally viewed as social properly. 1 There still existed 
trihe^ headed by chiefs, and members of nomadic communi- 
ties were usually linked by kinship ties. The widely prac- 
tised forms of exploitation included those described earlier, 
in which a poor member of the community received cattle 
in return for an obligation to feed it and to carry out certain 
types of work for a bai. As in the case of Africa, the caring 
for cattle was in fact a form of labour obligation thai gave 
the feudal lord access to a cheap source of labour power. 

In many ways the agrarian structure of pre-revolutionary 
Central Asia was similar to that which developed in African 
countries during the colonial period. Commercial and usury 
rather lhan industrial capital had acquired a dominant 
position. Feudal methods of exploitation combined with 
usury were widely practised both in large landed estates 
and in wealthy peasant economies. Generally the village 
poor had not yet been transformed into wage-workers, 
their pauperisation proceeding much more rapidly lhan the 
development of the proletarian element. 2 

Russian landowners and capitalists joined local exploit- 
ers in seeking to inhibit the development of education 
and culture among the local population. As a result its 
general cultural level was very low. Many of the local peo- 



> T U Usubaliev. Leninism- a Pomerjul Source of Friendship and 
Brotherhood Anion* Peoples, Moscow, 1974, p. 30 (in Rwijjj. 

* According to some c I mates the average number of landless 
jfciiwns in villages of Turkman who lived through the sale ot their 
labour power alone fluctuated between 0.5 per cent and 1 per cent, 
while settled farmers possessing neither draught .animals nor sown 
areas formed 14.8 per cent of the rural population Una docs no 
include poor peasants, who represonkMl more than ^() pei - a;n to h, 
rural population. -B. Kb. Anunova, Op cut. . p. 84; 1. TJ. l jubal ev. 
The Republics of the Soviet East as an Example of Lenuis Theory o) 
Transition of formerly Backward Peoples to Socialism Bypassing the 
Capitalist Stage of Development, p. o. 
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pies had no written language of their own. The population 
was almost entirely illiterate; only 0,5 lo 2 per cent could 
read and write. 

In short, pre-revolulionary Central Asia possessed many 
common features with the socio-economic structure of Afri- 
can countries during the colonial period. In some respects, 
moreover, particularly with regard to its level of industri- 
al development and literacy, it lagged substantially behind 
many of today's African states. Nevertheless, it is the peoples 
of this very region who, through socialist construction, 
succeeded in attaining the level of developed states in the 
course of a single generation. Their experience displays 
the basic laws of transition to socialism bypassing capi- 
talism. 



Revolutionary- 
Democratic Transformations 
in the Village 



As has already been emphasised, the agriculture of Cen- 
tral Asia developing under the conditions of exploitation 
by Russian capital had traits thai were largely similar to 
those of developing countries in Africa, while differing 
from those observed in Europe. In many ways this fact 
determined the nature of the subsequent agrarian transfor- 
mations and posed a series of new theoretical as well as 
practical problems. In identifying possibilities for construct- 
ing socialism in such a setting it was therefore necessary 
to take local historical conditions into account as well as 
the general laws that were made apparent by the prac- 
tice of the revolutionary struggle in European countries. 
"AH nations will arrive at socialism— this is inevitable," 
Lenin wrote, "but all will do so in not exactly the same 
way, each will contribute something of its own to some form 
of democracy, to some variety of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, to the varying rate of socialist transformations 
in the different aspects of social life." 1 

The practice of agrarian transformations in the Soviet 
East has demonstrated conclusively that in the presence 
of pre-capitalist production relations, socialist development 
must be preceded by revolutionary-democratic measures 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23* pp. 09-70. 
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of exploitation. A comparison of the processes of social 
transformations in the villages of Central Asia with those 
of the European part of Russia, however, shows differences 
in the intensity and methods of anti-feudal and socialist 
transformations and in the relative duration of the demo- 
cratic and the socialist stages of revolution in village life. 
These differences between revolutionary processes in Europe 
and in Eastern countries were first noted by V. I. Lenin: 
"Russia stands on the border-line between the civilised 
countries and the countries which this war has for the fust 
time definitely brought into the orbit of civilisation— all 
the Oriental, non-European countries— she could and was, 
indeed, bound to reveal certain distinguishing features; 
although these, of course, are in keeping with the general 
line of world development, they distinguish her revolution 
from those which took place in the WesL-European countries 
and introduce certain partial innovations as the revolution 
moves on to the countries of the East." 1 

Such "partial innovations" in the case of Eastern coun- 
tries are clearly evident in a comparison of the agrarian 
transformations that were carried out in Central Asia with 
those of European Russia. 

In European Russia the anti-feudal democratic slage oi the 
Revolution took only several months. This relative ease and 
speed with which the Revolution brought the feudal struc 
tures to an end may be explained by the fact that the latter 
were based exclusively on the ownership of large estates 
while wealthy peasants represented agricultural bourgeoisie. 
The active participation of the peasantry in dismantling 
the large estates whose lands they appropriated also marked 
the abolition of feudal forms of exploitation. Thus the 
democratic stage of the revolution within the villages ot the 
European part of Russia did not require a preliminary class 
struggle within the peasantry itself. Lenin noted that "the 
peasantry as a whole had already t urned againsL the landown- 
ers, and supported the working class, because it saw they 
were fulfilling the wishes of the peasant masses, that they 
were real working-class fighters, and not those who, in 
league with the landowners, had betrayed the peasantry. 
But we know perfectly well that a struggle was only just 
beginning within the peasantry." 2 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 477. 
* Ibid., Vol, 30, p. 133. 
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A different situation developed in Central Asia where 
wealthy peasants as well as large landowners wide l^ehed 

"land belongs to those Who work it , was systematic 

^Formally a systematic implementation of that principle 
uould dVboSmsois-democratio expectations since private 

^^Uc taskT producing tb! immediate prerequisites tor a so- 
i"t raiformation'of the rural community As a resuU o 

^ S of eSt ^ 

SttaSi** «f Central Asia inhabited by seden- 
tlrv nonulation by 1929 declined from 13 per cent to 1.5 pel 
T F E X, Presented a major blow to capitalism 
S^SwSSrStag o* fe««al methods also em- 

P ^SiK?? coope^ionXeloped in the fertft 
CemrarAsia^epubhcs already during the period of h,U«- 



da Lion of pre-capitalist production relations. This coopera- 
tion included the spheres of crediting, marketing, supplies 
and, to a lesser extent, production in which, however, it 
onsured the best combination of private and social interest. 
At the same time state enterprises were also established. 
Above all these were large capitalist enterprises that had 
been nationalised. Similar trends may be observed in the 
agrarian policy of those African countries that are following 
a socialist orientation. 

Lenin's decree on the nationalisation of land provided 
a basis for agrarian transformations throughout the USSR. 
Its main principles as applied to the conditions of Central 
Asia provided for a termination of control over land by 
persons who did not work it as well as for a redistribution 
of expropriated lands on an egalitarian basis. That redis- 
tribution was guided by the rule that confiscated lands 
would be transferred first to share-croppers and agrarian 
workers, and then to peasants possessing insufficient land. 
Thus from the very beginning of the Revolution the land 
legislation went beyond the usual bourgeois-democratic 
framework, meeting the interests of wide masses of working 
people. This feature of revolutionary-democratic transforma- 
tions is largely being repeated today in a number of countries 
following a non-capitalist way of development. 

It should be stressed that in Soviet Central Asia the 
effective nationalisation of land met with greater difficul- 
ties than it did in European Russia, for in Central Asia it 
was directly aimed at nearly all exploiting sections of vil- 
lage society. The opposition to democratic transformations 
that this produced on the part of both feudal lords and 
wealthy peasants was therefore more intense. At the same 
time, given the general political, social and cultural back- 
wardness, continuing patriarchal-feudal relations and the 
influence of the clergy, working peasants found it far more 
difficult than their Russian counterparts to raise themselves 
to the level of a conscious struggle in carrying out anti- 
feudal measures. In the case of the republics of Central Asia 
it was far more difficult to pursue the democratic stage 
of the revolution to its logical end. It did, however, serve 
as a basis for a direct transition to a socialist reorganisation 
of village life bypassing the capitalist, stage of development. 
Because of these difficulties the democratic stage of the 
revolution in village life was carried out in separate phases 
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as the forms of class antagonism became more mature. 
This, in turn, required a prolonged period of time to complete 
democratic Iransiormalions. A similar division ot overall 
transformations into phase* may be observed in African 
countries that have taken the road to socialism. 

In the republics of Central Asia the democratic stage 
of the agrarian reform may be divided into three phases. 
The first (1918-1920) terminated state-feuda and other 
forms of large-scale landownership. The second (1921-1 J22) 
created a greater equality in the forms oi land use available 
to Russian peasants and to local peasants. Ibis concluded 
the first round of the democratic stage of the agrarian reform. 
The following two years were devoted to a preparation ot 
the second round of the democratic stage of the agrarian 
reform, which was also its third phase (1920-1929). It was 
concerned with carrying out the land and water resources 
reform aimed against wealthy farmers practising feudal 
methods of exploitation as well as against large-scale land- 
owners. These revolutionary-democratic transformations 
created the prerequisites for initiating the socialist stage ol 
the agrarian reform that began in 1930. 

During the first phase (1918-1920) state-feudal land- 
holding was terminated and lands belonging to the largest 
feudal lords, members of the tsar's administration and to 
local and Russian capitalists were expropriated. Approximate- 
ly 100,000 hectares of land were thus confiscated in lurke- 
stan. 1 Farms of the plantation type were nationalised, while 
unsettled lands and those that had been rented out to peas- 
ants were transferred to the poorest native population. 
The irrigation facilities of the feudal lords were national- 
ised to be used primarily in irrigating land belonging to 
the poor and middle peasants. 

It was at that phase of the agrarian reform m 1919 that 
agrarian workers formed an association named Koshchi. 
Its objective was to unite poor and middle peasantry id 
fighting the hais, and to assist needy agrarian workers pro- 
viding them with credits and agricultural implements. 
Initially, however, Koshchi was still too weak to appreciably 
influence the course of the agrarian reform. Early attempts 
to confiscate the farms of individual hais and to redistribute 



i See R. Kh. Aminova, The Agrarian Policy of Soviet Power in 
Uzbekistan, 1917-20, p. 203. 
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them among the poorest peasants often met with failure, 
even though share-croppers were given documents endowing 
them with the right to utilise a specified holding, livestock 
and implements belonging to the bais. In fact everything 
remained as before. The peasants did not make use of the 
right they had received. They continued to view themselves 
as share-croppers and to i'ulhl traditional obligations to the 
bais. Impoverished and enmeshed in patriarchal ties, they 
were unable to effect a sudden break with traditions thai 
had developed over centuries. At that time they were not 
yet ready to struggle against the wealthy upper crust of 
village society. 

The revolutionary process was even slower in the Emirate 
of Bukhara and the Khanate of Khiva. It was only in 1920 
that the power of feudal lords was overthrown and the 
Republics of Bukhara and Khoresm were established. 1 
The lands belonging to the Emir and to the Khan were 
immediately confiscated along with lands belonging to 
their close associates and large landowners. This brought 
an end to the system of feudal-state taxes in kind that had 
sometimes deprived peasants of more than half of their 
income. 

During the second phase of revolutionary-democratic 
agrarian transformations (1921-1022) an equalisation of 
land use by the Russian and the local working peasantry 
was carried out. The tasks of that phase of the reform were 
formulated by the Communist Party as follows: to combine 
the efforts of the local population with those of the mass 
of Russian working settlers to free them from the yoke of 
the Russian kulaks, and to provide the working people 
with land to ensure their subsistence. 

Working peasants participated widely in implementing 
the agrarian reform, and this largely explained its success. 
Regional meetings of landless farm-hands and poor peasants 
discussed the proposed reform, and leaders for carrying 
it out were trained at special courses. Tens of thousands 
of agrarian workers participated in the work of newly estab- 
lished land commissions. 

According to the law on land reform a family could re- 
tain only that area of land that it could work itself. Sim- 



1 In 1924 the Bukhara and the Khoresm Republics joined the 
peoples of Turkestan in entering the USSR. 



ilarly it could retain only the livestock and implements 

fe^^Wd, livestock and implements were con- 
't235t% disced among the poorest loca ^— 
Russian kulaks whose lands had been ooiir^lo ad di ec 
petitions to official bodies of the Russian Federation \ nU 
stan was then its autonomous member) calling lor a WOO 
ra on of their former privileges. The^^^Uy ^ 
formed however, that the agrarian policy would not be re 

also given to 

nom™ well as to settled farmers. They received holdings 
&£ndfc£ to the normal needs of cattle-ram ng farms. 
rSon the nomadic part tf the V°Vf^f&™ 
routes for moving their herds. A total of 726,0UU nectaies 
of land confiscated largely from wealthy Russian farmers 
were redistributed among 10,000 farms 

These first democratic agrarian transformations of 1918- 
22 were directed against Russian large landowners and 
LpiTatos and against the largest local 
owners. Just as in the case of African countries of social- 
ist orientation, however, these reforms were unable to 
fchy Sate feudal and capitalist relates <rn farms 
belonging to wealthy peasants, and on those small-sea c 
ami medium-scale feudal estates that ™£ 
Most agrarian workers either were left landless oi else 
owned but small plots. Poor peasants continued lo be 
3? indebted to the rich and remained m hire as share- 
SttMl time-workers or landless wage-earners hxploita- 
i on w usurv was widely practised. On the eve of the reform 
in many districts nearly 70 per cent of the farms had to 
relv on loans from usurers. w-wn**** 
Radical improvements in the position of the ove wh lm n| 
majority of agrarian workers could he achieved only thro, sh 
to nor revolutionary-democratic translocations on ti e 
n inotple of sivine land to those who work it. But in a sit- 
nat on in which the bais were frequently relatives of the 

£r pJLnt. whoin lhey eXP ' 0UC(l ,h °, UW f i" U i. '. 
difficult to attain the level of a conscious class struggle that 

that principle implied. 



i T. V. tlsubaliev, UnMsoi-a Powerful Source o, Fri-oMii,> ani 
Urotherhood Among Peoples, p. 45. 
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The extent to which peasants were oppressed and back- 
ward could be seen in the fact that not infrequently far 
from opposing their exploiters they trusted them and elect- 
ed bais. to local Soviets. This was especially true in the 
case of the most backward part of the rural population, 
namely, the nomadic cattle-raisers. In districts of nomadic 
farming rural Soviets often continued to be controlled by 
clan elders, while in some nomadic villages there were 
no Soviets at alll and local rule was in the hands of the 
rich. 1 

In order to successfully implement the principle of distrib- 
uting 1 land to those who work it. it was first necessary under 
such conditions to liberate the working peasantry from the 
influence of the bais. The Communist. Party relied on the 
Koshchi association of rural workers in developing an 
intensive campaign for political education of poor and 
middle peasants. By that time, as a result, of the further 
development of the agrarian reform Koshchi had increased 
its influence among peasants. Representatives of the asso- 
ciation worked as members of all land commissions that 
drew up lists of peasants needing land, established land 
reserves, and listed farms belonging to bais. In order to 
increase the influence of that mass organisation still further 
and to develop a close linkage with the Communist Party 
organisations and local Soviets the practice of mutual 
representation was adopted at meetings of Koshchi and of 
leading bodies of the Party and the state. 

Representatives of Party and slate organisations addressed 
meetings of peasants and explained to them the Soviet 
government's policies. The fact that new elections to the 
Soviets sometimes took place as often as several times ft 
year contributed to the political education of agrarian 
workers. For such frequent elections served to engage large 
numbers of the rural population in political activities, 
teaching them to distinguish between their friends and foes 
and to struggle against the established influence of the 
wealthy in (lie community. As a result of re-elections hos- 
tile elements were purged from the state administration 
and the links between the people and bodies of power strength- 



1 Pgg B. R. BaibulatOV, From Nomadic Life io Socialism {Events 
ii> ihe Jfistory of the Settlement of the Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic 
Population of Kirghizia in 7017-37), Frunze, 1969 (in Russian). 
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ened. Reports lo the population by the local Soviets, 
executive committees served the same purpose. Activities 
I of deputies were frequently discussed at workers' meetings 
and complaints concerning individual administrators were 

publicly examined. , 

Ethnic discords that frequently escalated into conflicts 
were remaining as one of the vestiges of the colonial past- 
Rivalries among clans, communities and religious sects 
within a single nationality were often equally intense. 
Following the Revolution these rivalries expressed themselves 
in attempts to place representatives of particular groups 
within bodies of state power or to limit the rights of nation- 
al minorities and individual ethnic groups. The resulting 
situation favoured nepotism, corruption and special privile- 
ges. In such a contexl the Communist Party placed great 
emphasis on selecting personnel in accordance with practi- 
cal qualifications and was highly sensitive to complaints 
regarding violations of the rights of national minorities 
and ethnic' groups. In particular, Party and state organisa- 
tions acted decisively in opposing situations where local 
leaders declared their own clans to be "Communist and ri- 
val ones to be "non-Communist". Tribal antagonism was ex- 
posed with the slogan "Down with all tribal hostilities . 
In order to apply this principle the judicial bodies were 
urged to consider not only violations of law by individuals 
but also issues relating to confrontations among clans and 

tribes. rt „ , . . 

Later on, the delineation of the Soviet Central Asian 
Republics on the basis of individual nationalities played 
an important role in overcoming national hostilities This 
resulted in the establishment of the sovereign Soviet Repub- 
lics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenia (1924), the Tnjik Repub- 
lic (1929) and the Kazakh and Kirghiz Republics (193b) 
within the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

These measures taken at various levels and in various 
spheres prepared the political ground for a third phase in 
the agrarian transformation, namely, the land and water 
reform of 1925-29. This first took place in Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenia. In Kirghizia the reform was carried out in 
1927-29 while in the greater part of Tajikistan that task 
wa* solved onlv in the 1930s in the course of socialist recon- 
struction or agriculture. These differences in rates of prog- 
ress are explained by the unequal political and social 
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awareness and differences in psychology of peasants, which, 
in I urn, was associated with differences in the economic and 
social development of individual regions and the specific 
features of the class struggle there. 

In accordance with provisions of the land and water 
reform, the farms where owners (or families of owners) 
Were themselves not engaged in agriculture were confiscated. 
This generally referred to large landowners, urban traders 
and former officials whose land holdings had survived the 
second phase of the agrarian reform. Together with the live- 
stock and implements the confiscated lands were transferred 
lo a stale reserve and then redistributed among poor peas- 
ants, in the first place among share-croppers and peasants 
possessing insufficient land. 

Under the land and water reform legislation, farmers 
directly engaged in agriculture, but at the same time pos- 
sessing excess land had to give it up. The sizes of land 
holdings, livestock and farm implements were established 
for each region. They corresponded lo the needs of farming 
without any sub-letting of land to share-croppers. Land 
exceeding these norms was confiscated and excess livestock 
and implements were subjected to mandatory sale to the 
government . 

In order to redistribute land on an egalitarian basis 
a census or farms was carried out in those districts in which 
land reform was to be carried out. As a result of ihat 
study Ihree norms, depending on I lie local conditions, 
were established for each lowest administrative unit: the 
>izo of farms subject to complete confiscation, the size of 
holdings beyond which excess land was confiscated, and, 
finally, the norm of land to be made available through 
redistribution. 

The sizes of land holdings were established with an eye 
to the interests of owners of medium-sized farms— so as to 
avoid reduction of I heir land holdings. This was an extreme 
ly important factor in saining the support for the land 
and water reform by wide sections of the peasantry and in 
strengthening the alliance among working people of village 
society in the struggle against rural exploiters. 

The reform mel wilh a vinleul opposition on the part 
of exploiter elements. They terrorised the population and 
sought In hide excessive holdings by transferring them to 
relatives dependent, on them. There were cases when bais 



sold implements to share-croppers, expecting nitrify 
Z eel them back. Some of them rather than waiting fo the 
emfcUo o he reform distributed their lands among share- 
c~ on condition that they later be returned to them. 
ho£ to expose these ruses, land commiss 
ed that included representatives of Party, state ami tana 
adn in Oration bodies. In each village they were ****** 
for? commissions of working peasants 1 representatives. 

Such a d b^c contact between the land commissions ami 
the worldng^ sants that relied on the Koshchi associations 
madeTt possible to correct errors committed by admimst j 

\ \, Hia! resolution adopted durinsi tl.e implement .don 
the reform ot 1925-29 provided for a prison sentence 
of oTtoZS y«rs end a confiscation of properly or person 
Z 1 i or providing false information on the amount 
m m, tv of stocks or else misappropria tin; property 
SS EX commissions put on their records. That resolution 
' ,1 d la bodies to 'apply legal jettons against person 
S„g to undermine the implementation of the reform 

'• \'.: a r0SU lt of the land and water reform in Uzbekistan 
,„ Turkmenia alone more than 256 thousand hectares of 
1. d were Expropriated from exploiters. This was djatnbu - 
ed on an egalitarian basis among approximately 115 thou- 
1, poo ami landless families. The holdings they = 
nrovided thorn wilh sufficient subsistence without addmoMl 
Srttam outside their own farms. Most newly established 
so e ' vod livestock, farm implements, seeds and 
noneta v loans on favourable terms. The owners of confi - 
S annUoro eiven the opportunity of paging 
ly useful labour in any sector of the economy on an equal 

X^^ttfSSi of 1025-20 in the course of 
its implemenlation in fact put an end to the Inng-stamn . 



i T U. Usubaliev, r.vntnhm-a P«mM «i Fi*m*Mit> mi 

llrotherhood Amon$ /'eo/jI«, p. 
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custom according to which the peasants could not own land 
and water before marriage was terminated. At the same 
lime, many peasants had not been able to get married for 
the lack of money to buy the bride. Such peasants had been 
expected to work for a richer farmer within his own village 
or else to leave his village in search for external sources of 
income. Now, having received land they were able to estab- 
lish their own farms. 

The reform also contributed to overcoming' the economic 
dependence and labour servitude of women; many thousands 
of women received laud holdings and became independent 
farmers. Women received the right to vote at village meetings 
on all questions associated with the irrigation of land hold- 
ings, and access to pastures. State organisations gave all 
possible assistance to farms operated by women in terms 
of seeds, working stocks, etc., and helped them to form 
cooperatives. 

As old irrigation systems were reorganised in the course 
of the land and water reform, and new irrigated lands were 
brought under cultivation, traditional separatism of clans 
and tribes was disrupted. Various clans and tribes settled 
together and jointly tackled problems of village life. This 
helped in overcoming the earlier rivalries. 

As a result of the third phase of the agrarian reform, 
that is the land and water reform of 1925-29, the material 
position of working peasants improved substantially. In 
1924 only 16 per cent of all farms in Turkestan were in the 
medium-size category. By 1928 their proportion had increased 
to 52 per cent, while the number of households relying 
on the rental of land declined from 42.5 per cent to 5,6 per 
cent. The reform freed working persons from paying rents 
amounting to 48 million rubles to large landowners and 
wealthy peasants. 1 Working peasants could now spend this 
money on the further development of their farms. 

An analysis of the progress and class orientation of the 
agrarian reform shows that two stages may be discerned 
during the three phases that have been considered. The 
first represented a drive against large Russian landowners 
and local' feudal lords, while in the second the drive was 



1 "The Experience of Socialist Transformations in llie USSR and 
Its International Significance", International Scientific Conference in 
Tashkent, 16-19 October, 1972, Moscow, 1974, pp.290-91*(in Russian), 
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directed against wealthy peasants as well. Historically tttf 
f'^ge prepared the ground for Ihe second. One grew 
from the other and no "Chinese wall" exists between them 
And during the second stage it was also necessary to complete 
ihe extermination of feudal land holding ; — ^ » 
vet been fully achieved during the first stage because tne 
Lts of back\vanl peasants had not ^PgS 
for such o development. There are nevertheless, 
qualitative differences between them as well Wl 1 the 
U'ansfonnal ions during the first stage were kmlv lW* 
democratic in character in the sense tha only «g^»« 
feudal and colonial land holding was liquidated, the second 
stage prepared the around for a socialist reorganisation o 
rural Society, since" the efforts directed not only against 
fctual lords but also against the wealthy villagers 
do m nod the system of exploitation of the village poor 
T c number of phases in the revolutionary-democratic 
transformation of village life in country ^.h comparable 
agrarian structures need not always be three. AH depends 
on concrete historical situations. In Central Asia, for -exam 
X a civil war, in progress at the time, was an important 
Clot n ITrv ng out the first stage of the agrarian reform 
milm in two phases. But such a situation may not 
ncce <ar Iv la to shape everywhere. Many African' conn- 
S of a socialist orientation have reached a level cor- 
responding to the first stage of revolutionary-democratic 
^formations, while some of them are quite close y ap- 
proaching the second. A transition from the fi t. stage to the 
second that is, to placing restrictions on the wealthy lar 
Srt la" Ownership and curbing his economic and poht- 
£5 domination, is facilitated by the fact that in countries 
with a similar agrarian structuroTthal transition may have 
H ie influence on the level of agricultural production 
Fot in such countries large-scale landowners^,, (feudal 
ords and wealthy farmers) exists against the M 
of small-scale, fragmented farming (tenants share-croppers) 
The experience of agrarian transformations in Cent, a 
Asia indicates that such a transition » only possible as a 
result of a class struggle by the working peasantry against 
Jfie exploiters, a struggle developing under the leadership 
of a revolutionary party. No truly decisive and gemur , ly 
revolutionary-democratic agrarian reform may be carried 
ou, successfully unless working peasants arable to actively 



participate in its implementation, and unless they are able 
to overcome the ignorance and oppression that hinder their 
advance to Hie level of a conscious struggle for their rights. 
In such conditions, and independently of subjective wishes, 
the advocacy of "p ace among classes" in the villages in 
fact, contributes to a conservation of all types of patriae 
dial relations on which the exploiting upper layers of rural 
society rely in maintaining their own social and political 
influence over workers. The experience of Central Asia has 
shown that the working peasantry cannot become aware 
of its class interests and cannot move beyond the range of 
influence of their exploiters unless it possesses its own polit- 
ical organisations. Such organisations, which provide for 
a wide participation of rural workers in the activities of 
state organisations and in the process of cooperation, con- 
tribute to the political isolation of the exploiters and thus 
create conditions for completing the revolutionary-demo- 
crat i c tr a n sf o r m a t i o 1 1 s . 

The experience of Central Asia is instructive not only 
with regard to the basic laws governing non-capitalist 
development, but also in finding optimal methods of car- 
rying out agrarian reforms. 1 In particular, it shows thai 
agrarian reforms can be carried out successfully only when 
administrative bodies have been purged of reactionary 
feudal elements and their associates, and only when they 
rely on the support and active participation of the working 
peasants and their mass organisations. 

Land demarcation played a major role in implementing 
the radical democratic transformations on the principle that 
"land should be given to those who work it". This principle 
has become central in the revolutionary demands of peasants 
in developing countries. However, the extreme confusion 
in land and water tenure in African countries combined 
with the illiteracy of the direct producers permits exploiting 
classes to conceal land holdings beyond the norms set by 
law. For this reason the success of agrarian reforms is highly 
dependent on the preliminary measures to specify rights 



1 This question i.s examined in more detail in the study of the 
Soviet agriculturalist, G. G. Kotovsky, entitled "The Liquidation oT 
Vestige? of Colonialism anil Feudalism in Lanrtownership". See 
Papers of the Seminar "The Experience of Agrarian Transformations 
in the Republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan audita Significance 
tor Libera led Countries" (in Russian). 
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to land and water, which should be carried out with broad 
participation of working peasants. 

The political and social awareness and the general psy- 
chology of the peasantry also played an important role in 
the implementation ol agrarian transformations in the 
republics of Central Asia. These factors were not the same 
in various regions due to the differences m economic and 
social development and specific features of class struggle. 
In the final analysis, all combined they determined (in- 
ferences in the scope and intensity of agrarian reforms. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Imion relied on t u 
support of the working peasantry in carrying out its poli- 
cies Aside from providing help in organising the peasantry 
noUUeally the Party also assisted it in an economic sense. 
As a result of revolutionary-democratic transformations 
the working peasantry received land, cattle and farm imple- 
ments, not to mention the fact that it was also freed from 
rental payments amounting to tens ol' millions of rubles. 
Between 1927 and 1929 alone, for example, the availabi hty 
of means of production to former hired labourers in Central 
Asia increased by two and a half times. In Uzbekistan the 
increase in arable land available to them constitute,! 2M) 
per cent. It was 31.3 per cent in the case of poor farmers. 
In Kirghizia the corresponding figures were on./ and l.)A 
per cent, while in Turkmenia they were 50 and 2S.o per 
cent. 1 Major measures lo improve the position ot working 
masses in the villages included reduction of taxes, contract- 
ing for agricultural production and simple ionns ol coop- 
eration contributing to the displacement of commercial and 
n<mry capital from the sphere of circulation. Lney also 
included increases in the price ol cotton {the primary agri- 
cultural commodity), legislated reductions in prices of 
items of personal consumption (including bread), the stabi- 
lisation of seasonal Fluctuations in food prices, etc. Such 
a policy of comprehensive help to working peasants consti- 
tuted a* basis on which during the years of revolutionary- 
democratic transformations the working class established 
iX &rm alliance not only with Ihe village poor but also w.tn 



i <?ee N A Ivnitsky, "Forms and Methods of Suppressing the 
Resistance of Local Exploiting Classes", Papers of 
Experience of Agrarian Transformations in the Republics of CfenteM 
Asia ami Kazakhstan and It* Significance for Liberated Countries , 
n. 4. 
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middle peasants. This made it possible to initiate a socialist 
reorganisation of agricultnre almost as soon as tie revolu- 
tionary-democratic slage was completed. 

The Socialist Reorganisation 
of Agriculture 

The revolutionary-democratic stage in I he transformal ton 
of rural society could not be expected to bring about a full 
liquidation of those farms that exploited hired labour and 
share-croppers. The agrarian reform could not fundamentally 
alter the situation of working masses because many peasants 
had not received a sufficient quantity of land. It may be 
expected that a similar situation will inevitably emerge 
in many of the developing countries that are followim- 
a non-capitalist road. In a context in which private forms 
of farming and commercial relations continue lo exist no 
economic policy on the part of the state can long prevent 
the ruin of owners of small farms and their increasing exploi- 
tation by the wealthy villagers. In order to achieve a funda- 
mental change in the condition of working masses and lo 
provide for a growth in agricultural production on the 
basis of modern achievements of science and technology 
it was necessary to involve many millions oi* peasants in 
large-scale socialist production. That, in turn, could be 
achieved only through a voluntary association of peasants 
in production cooperatives in the manner envisaged by 
Lenin's cooperative plan. 

A major role in this regard belonged to industrialisation. 
The development of modern industries producing means 
of production, important in itself, also ensured the growth 
of agriculture. At the same time the wide introduction oi 
industrial machinery in agriculture established a material 
and technical basis for socialism. As "V. I. Lenin observed, 
"a large-scale machine industry capable of reorganising 
agriculture is the only material basis that is possible for 
socialism". 1 Only a machine-based industry can provide 
I he material basis for social production. 2 



1 V. T. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 459. 

2 A detailed examination of the problems of industrialisation as 
well as the cultural revolution that played an immense role in the 
development of socialist society lies beyond the scope oi the prob en 
under consideration. But it is important to emphasise that the uidus- 
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A major factor that contributed to the development of 
agricultural production cooperatives in Central Asia was the 
basic defeat of exploiting classes at the end of the second 
stage of the agrarian reform. The intensive growth of lower 
forms of peasant cooperation in the course of the revolution- 
ary-democratic transformations also contributed to this de- 
velopment. This refers to the organisation of peasant market- 
ing associations, associations for joint cultivation of land 
and also the first more advanced production cooperatives, 
namely, collective farms. 

At the same time a number of specific difficulties contin- 
ued to hinder cooperation. They were associated with the 
need to overcome both patriarchal-feudal vestiges and 
elements of capitalism. In addition, in many agricultural 
districts commodity turnover was poorly developed. These 
and other factors were responsible for a more prolonged 
period required for collectivisation in these regions as 
compared with other parts of the Soviet Union. 

The experience of Central Asia has shown that socialist 
cooperation in production develops more quickly in situations 
where patriarchal patterns have already been weakened by 
market relations and where its appearance has already been 
substantially prepared by lower forms of cooperation in 
such areas as supply, marketing and credit. It is precisely 
these lower forms tliat set the stage for intensive develop- 
ment of peasant cooperatives already during the democratic 
stage of the revolution in agricultural areas. Even in its 
lowest forms cooperation served to liberate rural workers 
from exploitation by the rich. An important prerequisite 
for the successful development of the cooperative movement 
was the participation of peasant masses, that is, essentially, 
of the village poor. In order to stimulate this participation, 
the poor peasants joining cooperatives wore- given a variety 
of privileges. 

Initially coopera lives developed largely as supply and 
marketing associations. Before such cooperatives appeared 

trial development of Central Asia began with the production of 
agricultural implements and machinery, the development of light 
industries engaged in processing agricultural raw materials, and the 
development of mineral resources. In this way a local market for the 
output of heavy industry was created. Later, the structure of indus- 
trial production gradually changed as new industrial sectors appeared. 
Similar elements in industrial development may be found in the 
economics of many African states. 
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farmers had been compelled to sell their output to a private 
trader who suppiietl them with industrial goods. 3ccau>, 
such traders dealt with individual rural workers who were 
coi.sU.ntlv in Deed of money they usually ottered credits 
ai hieh rates of interest, the annual ra te sometimes as high 
•is 100 per cent. Having become indebted the peasant was 
forced to agree to any price proposed by the trader who, 
iu addition, cheated him in measuring and weighing. By 
joining a supply and marketing cooperative the peasant 
could set rid of his bonds with the private middleman and 
market his output at reasonable prices regulated by trie 
government, lie was also able to purchase industrial prod- 
ucts through the cooperative and borrow money as well 
as seeds and fertilisers on favourab e terms. He could also 
use the implements belonging to the cooperative In Uus 
wav supply and marketing cooperatives not only strength- 
ened peasant farms but.also served to merge the economic 
interests of individual farmers. < . 

Contracting played an important role in introducing 
elements of planning in the supply and marketing coopera- 
tives Under the contracts, cooperative organisations under- 
took to produce and deliver specified quantities of agricul- 
tural output to government agencies. The terms ot W 
contracts specified the time and volume of such deliveries, 
Xir prices and other conditions. The contracting stale 
organisations were to purchase the output at prices specified 
in the contract independently of market fluctuations, and 
lo make advance payments not only in money hut also 
in auality seeds, farm implements and agronomic services. 

Such a system combining sales, deliveries and agro- 
technical services provided for a planned development ol 
industries processing agricultural produce and ot agricul- 
tural production as a whole. At the same time discussio s 
of the terms of contractual agreements at meetings of pooi 
peasants and the advances and supplies associated with 
such commitments served to improve the position ot the 
workin* rural population. In 1928 such contractual arrange- 
ments encompassed 100 per cent of 

of raw cotton and cocoons, 82 per cent of astrakhan f nrs, 
70 per cent of the wool and approximately 60 per cent ol 
dried fruits. 1 

i Sec "The Experience of Socialist Transformations in the 1 :SSI! 
and Its International Significance..,", p. 293. 
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stimulate the use of tractors in cultivating lands and also 
to free the poorer peasants from the need to rent draft ani- 
mals from rich peasants, rates of payment ior tractor ser- 
vices were deliberately reduced to less than one half their 
actual costs. 

For the peasant masses, the most promising form of produc- 
tion cooperation was the collective farm (kolkhoz). The 
first collective farms were organised by poor peasants. Both 
poor and middle peasants could join collective farms on an 
equal basis. Incomes were distributed according to the 
quantity and quality of labour contributed by members 
to the joint economy. Upon entry into a kolkhoz both the 
land and part of the cattle and the draft animals belonging 
to the new member were socialised. Each member of the 
kolkhoz could own a personal plot of 0.5 hectares to have 
his own private economy. 

The Soviet government encouraged the transition ol 
farmers to collective methods of farming in every possible 
way. inj 1929, when growing numbers of peasants were 
setting up collective farms, the government adopted a spe- 
cial decree, "Privileges for Collective Farms". The decree 
exempted both collective farms and collective farmers from 
taxes on all draft animals and young cattle for a period 
of two years. Taxes on personal plots were reduced by 
50 per cent while all past credits owed and also all unpaid 
taxes and earlier lines of farmers who joined collective 
farms were annulled. The government rendered the kol- 
khozes all possible assistance through credits, agronomic ser- 
vices and priorities with regard to the services of machine 
and tractor stations. 4 

A transition to collective farms in situations involving 
irrigated agriculture required fundamental transformations 
in existing forms of irrigation traditionally adapted to 
small-scale individual farms, For in fact the ditches that 
branched water sources along which mulberry trees had 
been planted had served as boundaries between small plots 
that farmers cultivated. This made the integration of scat- 
tered plots into socialised fields more difficult. 

The establishment of collective farms led to a wide devel- 
opment of irrigation system. The construction of canals 
assumed.niajor proportions. The Soviet government assigned 
large funds for this purpose but initially construction pro- 
ceeded in difficult conditions: there was almost no equip- 
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ment, and the principal means of labour was hacks and picks. 
A government decision in .the l ( .)2Us rendered mandatory 
the participation of the entire rural population in large- 
scale irrigation construction. In the 1920s and 193Us all 
the great canals of the time were built in this way. 

The development of socialist forms of farming called for 
the replacement of ancient methods of irrigation based 
on the noria-type water-wheel. Because the pumps to replace 
the wheels were initially unavailable, inclined canals were 
built, even though this method of irrigation required much 
labour and resources and did not permit rapid irrigation 
services. In 1927 the total capacity of pumping stations in 
Central Asia was insignificant. It was only later, in the 
course of industrial development, that combustion engme 
and later electric pumping facilities came to be widely 
installed. The development of irrigation and the technical 
re-equipment of agriculture impelled by the growth ol 
industrial output in the country provided the material basis 
for the socialist transformation of villages. 

In encouraging production cooperation among farmers the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government followed the 
principles of Lenin's cooperative plan in postulating that 
this process must, be based entirely on voluntary participa- 
tion and that any coercion could only hinder the socialist 
transformation of villages and generate hostility towards 
it on the part of rural workers. V. I. Lenin had noted that 
"while encouraging co-operatives of all kinds as well as 
agricultural communes of middle peasants, representatives 
of Soviet power must not allow the slightest coercion to be 
used in setting them up. Associations are only worth while 
when they have been set up by the peasants themselves, 
on their own initiative, and the benefits of them have been 
verified in practice." 1 

A certain length of time was needed in order to convince 
the working peasants through their own experience of the 
advantages ol production cooperation. In the Central Asian 
cropping areas mass collectivisation began in 1930. In the 
cattle-raising regions of Kirghizia and Turkmenia and also 
in the mountain areas of Tajikistan development of produc- 
tion cooperation among the nomads was a considerably 
longer process. 



I V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 218. 
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In Ike latter case cooperation had its own specific features. 
The cattle-raising nomads, living in the areas distant iron, 
economic and cultural centres, were primarily engaged in 
subsistence economy. They were severely exploited by local 
wealthy Uais who relied on traditions of kinship, lhesc 
factors substantially hindered the policy oi collecUYisation. 
As one oi Central Asia's Communist leaders observed in 1 JZo, 
"in many places the power oi the clan clnei is ten tiroes 
ereater than that oi the Soviet government. Ibe clnei oi 
I clan-tbe manap-passes judgement over everyone, rules 
despotically and exploits poor peasants." 1 It was therefore 
necessary to create an alternative source of power, namely 
that oi the Soviets. This, in turn, required that the boviets 
themselves be adapted to the needs oi nomadic hie. Nomadic 
Soviets on pastures were accordingly established, lhey 
distributed to working farmers both cattle and pasture land 
confiscated from the rich, fought the oppressive miluei.ee 
of the clan leaders, set up cultural, educational and medical 
facilities, developed government trade on pastures and 
established consumer cooperatives to supply nomads Willi 
industrial goods directly, bypassing the commercial middle- 
man. To adjust to the nomadic way of life many oi these 
institutions and agencies, especially those engaged in trade, 
were mobile. Mobile stores also played an important role 
in the procurement of agricultural raw materials, gradually 
attracting nomadic families into small-scale commodity 
production associated with the sale of animal husbandry 

F BuTonly a shift oi the majority of nomads to sedentary 
life and development of production cooperatives could 
solve the basic problems oi the nomadic population and 
radically improve their standard oi living. The conditions 
of nomadic life, a continuous search for new pastures, left 
no possibility of developing quality breeds oi cattle and 
increasing the extremely low material and cultural level 
oi the population. Only settled life could make it possible 
to establish reliable sources of fodder, develop quality 
breeds and mechanise production processes. The new settlers 
received assistance in credits, machines, construction male- 
rials, etc. For the poorest nomads a transition to sedentary 
way of life, associated with the acquisition oi land, repre- 
* Quoted in: tf. B. Baibutatov, From Nomadic Life to Socialism, 
p. 47. 
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sented a liberation from exploration by the upper layers 
of clan society who had acquired control over the best pasture 
lands. A transition to crop production provided them With 
a new source of livelihood, independent of the baiS possessing 
large quantities of cattle. For their part, the clan helmsmen 
were interested in preserving the nomadic life to which their 
traditional methods of exploitation were adapted. The strug- 
gle for a transition to sedentary forms of life was thus linked 
closely to a Sto*n$gle against, the bafs. 

A major role in the settlement of nomads belonged to the 
state farms. The establishment of state farms, which were 
also engaged in the cultivation of land, provided an impulse 
to the transition of a considerable number of nomadic and 
semi-nomadic households I o sedentary life. The state Farms 
enlisted the poor and un propertied who, getting a job at the 
farm left, the pastures. Bv thus reducing (he surplus labour 
available to nomadic households they indirectly enconraged 
the transition of many of them to sedentary life. The Soviet 
government assisted the organisation of such state farms 
by providing a wide variety of equipment. This, among 
other things," served to attract nomads in production coop- 
erat i vcs.' 

In their drive for settlement and cooperation, Party and 
state bodies achieved a major goal of getting the cattle- 
raising cooperatives to establish their permanent basic 
settlements. These served as concentration points for the 
main farm implements and residential areas for the bulk 
of the" peasants. They accommodated the offices of Party 
organisations, municipal bodies and various social organi- 
sations. Houses, schools, clubs, libraries, medical clinics, 
public baths and so forth were constructed in such centres. 
The large resources that this required were provided by the 
government. Part of the draft animals and other cattle were 
concentrated at such central settlements, while the rest, not. 
associated with agricultural production, was sent to seasonal 
pastures. The principle was: it's the cattle, not the economy, 
that Toves. 

Reserves of fodder accumulated in the central settlements 
were sufficient' to meet both the needs of draft animals and 
of cattle that normally grazed on pastures. 



1 See T. U. Usubaliev, Leninism— a Powerful Source of Friendship 
and Brotherhood Among Peoples, p. 232. 
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The transition to sedentary forms of life that took place 
during: the period of mass collectivisation was largely based 
on the organisation of associations for joint cultivation 
of land, mowing, and the herding of cattle. The individual 
family household retained for its own use up to 100 sheep, 
8-9 heads of cattle, 3-5 camels, and 8-10 horses. 1 

The bais hindered the transition to sedentary life and 
development of production cooperatives, for this deprived 
them of their revenues in return for the use of cattle, land 
and water. They argued that settlement represented a rejec- 
tion of "noble" traditions of ancestors, who had viewed 
agricultural workers with contempt. Additional obstacles, 
however, were sometimes created by local government 
bodies who, lacking experience, were on occasion carried 
away with a passion for giant projects in constructing settle- 
ments, or displayed poor judgement in selecting a site for 
their location, or juxtaposed the cultivation of land to the 
raising of animals, and so forth. This was, of course, not 
surprising, since it was the first time that millions of nomads 
were settling on land within such a short period. 

As a result of the implementation of Lenin's cooperative 
plan hv the' end of the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) 
some 90 to 97 per cent, of the peasant households of Central 
Asia had joined collective farms and state farms. The col- 
lective farm became the mainstay in the rural areas. The 
expropriation of farms belonging to the bais was completed, 
their property was transferred to the collective farms, while 
tlie bais themselves were given an opportunity to work. 
Those among them who actively opposed the growth of 
socialism, seeking to stage rebellions and killing community 
organisers, were subjected to punishment in accordance with 
Soviet laws. 

Today, towards Ihe end of the 1970s collective and state 
farms, the main agricultural producer in Central Asia, 
represent large-scale industrial economies possessing trac- 
tors, cotton-picking combines and other machinery as well 
as public buildings and production installations. All this 
constitutes the non-transferable social funds of collective 
farms which are increased through allocations from the 
farms' yearly revenues. Collective farmers receive guaran- 
teed monthly monetary payments while a final payment 



i See B. B. Baibulatov, Op. eit., p. 98. 
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is made at the end of the agricultural season. Each person, 
if so desires, can receive pari of his payment in kind, m lieu 
of cash Members of collective farms also have incomes 
From I heir private plots and from the cattle and fowl they 
own Like all other citizens, they receive free medical 
services, sickness and disability benefits and old-age pen- 
sions 

A General meeting of all members constitutes a collective 
farm's highest hodv, which riccides all financial and other 
ouestions. It elects the farm's board and its Chairman 
Collective farms enter into contractual agreements wit li 
the crovernment for deliveries of agricultural output, these 
are called contractual plans, and their terms specify types 
of output, quantities, and delivery dates. The government 
for its part, supplies additional means of production, when- 
ever needed, and consumer goods, and also provides assis- 
tance in the form of credits and agrolcchnical services 

The transition of the Republics of Central Asia to so- 
cialism bvpassing capitalism could not have been possible 
without the comprehensive support that was provided by 
all peoples of the Soviet Union. In this endeavour, the 
Party leadership and the Soviet Government maintained 
that the interests of the Union as a whole and of each Hepub- 
lic were identical and that the overcoming of the economic 
and cultural inequality of various nationalities and ethnic 
groups was a historical necessity. Machines and equipment 
were sent to Central Asia from the economically developed 
regions of the Soviet Union to meet that objective and entire 
enterprises were relocated there. At the same time skilled 
personnel was assigned to these regions while lens of thou- 
sands of young men and women drawn from native Centra 
Asian nationalities were given an opportunity to study a 
universities and institutes located in Moscow, Leningrad 
and other major cultural centres. All this was accompanied 
by very impressive financial assistance. In 1932, for example 
02 2 per cent of the investments in the economy of Central 
A^'ia came from the Union budget. This represented a consis- 
tent application of Lenin's principle of proletarian interna- 
tionalism, which provided one of the major prerequisites tor 
a transition of economically lagging peoples to socialism. 

The hi"h level of agricultural development m Central 
Asian Republics towards'the mid-*970s made it possible for 
the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the boviet 
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Union to define new major goals for these Republics in the 
field of agriculture, 

T n Kirghizia the Guidelines for the Development of 
the USSR National Economy in 1970-80 approved by 
the Congress envisage an average yearly increase of 12-15 
per cent in the gross output of agriculture, a more rapid 
development 1 of fine-fleece and semi-fine-fleece sheep hus- 
bandry, further increases in the productivity of pastures, 
and the additional irrigation of some 35 thousand hectares 
of arable land and 500 thousand hectares of pastures. 

Tn the Tajik Republic an average yearly increase in 
gross agricultural output of 15-1 S per cent is envisaged 
together with the production of 900 thousand tons of raw 
col ton by 1980 and an increase in the production of grapes 
and other fruit. Additional f>0 thousand hectares of irrigated 
lands are to become available and"1 00 Ihousand hectares of 
pastureland are" to bo irrigated. The yield of grain crops 
on irrigated land will increase and a programme to irrigate 
the Dangara Steppe will begin. 

Tn the case of the Turkmen Republic the Guidelines 
provide for an average yearly increase in gross agricultural 
product of 1^-17 per cent, a level of production of raw cotton 
reaching 1.2 million tons by 1980, the addition of 85 thou- 
sand hoc! ares of irrigated land and of 5 million hectares 
of irrigated pastureland as well as improved effectiveness 
of current irrigation services, the construction of the Kara 
Kum Canal and the development of lands located in its 
vicinity. 1 

Problems related'to a' further rise of agricultural" produc- 
tion in the Soviet' Union were discussed by the July 1078 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee. Speaking at, the 
Plenum, CC CPSU Genera! Secretary and Chairman of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet's Presidium Leonid Rrozhnev stressed 
that "a further rise of agriculture is an inseparable part of 
the whole country's general economic progress". 2 The Plenum 
summed up the results of the Communist Party's agrarian 
policy in the period since 1965 and charted the ways of raising 
agricultural production. particularly cotton-growing. 
"Thanks to the efforts of Parly and Government and the 
dedicated labour of cotton-growers and land-improvers," 

1 See Documents and JlrsoJrifionr;, XXVtk Congress of the CPSU, 
pp. 254-55. 

- Pravda, July 4, 1078. p. 3. 
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Leonid Brezhnev said in his report, "the country now has 
a reliable basis for steadily raising cotton output. The central 
task is to improve quality and increase the output of fme- 
fibrcd cotton." 1 

The very fact that these tasks were set shows thai the Soviet 
Central Asian Republics' way to socialism has been fruit- 
ful. And fulfilment of the decisions of the July 1978 CC CPSU 
Plenum will raise agriculture in the Central Asian Republics 
to a new, still higher level. 



i Ibid., p. 2. 



In Lieu of a Conclusion 



Sixty years have passed since the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. During that period the peoples 
of Central Asia, once economically backward and poor, 
have attained the level of economically developed countries. 

At the present time the industries of Central Asian Repub- 
lics include more than 100 sectors adapted to the needs of 
modern technological progress that range from factories 
producing toys to atomic power stations. Their output 
is exported to more than 100 countries, including developed 
capitalist countries. Their agriculture employs large stocks 
of tractors, grain and cotton harvesters and trucks. Mecha- 
nisation and electrification of agriculture as well as the 
wide use of chemicals and high quality seeds developed by 
local scientists provide for abundant harvests. During the 
years of Soviet power the yield of cotton in Tajikistan has 
grown from 1,200 to 3,000 kilograms per hectare. The level 
of mechanisation in growing and harvesting cotton is more 
than 80 per cent throughout all of Central Asia. All this 
contributes to a growing welfare of agricultural workers. 

Important successes have been recorded in animal hus- 
bandry. A wide programme of preventive measures carried 
out by well-equipped veterinary services (vaccinations and 
monitoring the animals' health) has brought, an end to the 
massive cattle epidemics that occurred in the past. Following 
the settlement of nomadic population animal husbandry and 
the cultivation of land have become closer linked. Large 
supplies of fodder are made on lands assigned to the grazing 
of cattle, and irrigated lands for the production of fodders are 
bein" developed . Tens of thousands of wells, many equipped 
with* wind-driven pumps, are built on seasonal pastures. 
Scientific cattle-breeding centres have been organised, they 
collaborate with universities and agricultural institutes. 
Effective methods of animal husbandry and the findings 
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of research centres concerning the breeding of cattle are 
publicised at specialised exhibitions. 

Large water reservoirs, irrigation canals, collectors and 
water junctures are being constructed and millions of 
hectares of arid sleppes and desert lands are being brought 
under cultivation. The irrigation of the Golodnaya Steppe 
and the Karshi Steppe in Uzbekistan, the development of 
the Yavan Virgin Land in Tajikistan and the commission- 
ing of the Kara Kum Canal in Turkmenia have made 
it possible to create hundreds of new, highly mechanised 
collective and state farms and to increase the agricultural 
output. 

Shabby yurlas and mud huts have vanished forever, as 
working families now live in large well-lit houses equipped 
with gas and electricity. Radio and television have become 
an established part of the way of life of Central Asian fami- 
lies, who are able to receive daily radio and television 
broadcasts in all parts of these Republics. All peoples of 
Central Asian Republics have become fully literate, and 
each year tens of millions of volumes of books are published 
by local publishing houses. 

All these achievements are the result of the victory of 
socialism and were made possible by struggle and sacri- 
fices. The Republics of Central Asia were the first to verify 
through their own practice the basic laws that govern the 
transition to socialism by peoples who have freed them- 
selves from colonial oppression and who have on the whole 
bypassed the stage of capitalist development. This expe- 
rience discredits the conception that capitalism is inevitable 
for peoples of the East and that they are unable to carry 
out socialist transformations immediately. 

The struggle for social transformations has now reached 
even the most distant and isolated parts of the world and 
hundreds of millions of persons of all races and nationalities 
are participating in it. The course of history has fully con- 
firmed Lenin's expectation that "the socialist revolution 
will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the revolutionary 
proletarians in each country ... it will be a struggle of all 
the imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, of all 
dependent countries, against international imperialism". 1 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works; Vol. 30, p. 159. 
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One of the ways in which this expresses itself is the emer- 
gence of new stales that are following a socialist orientation. 
The experience of Central Asian Republics in effecting 
a transition to socialism may play an important positive 
role in their struggle for socialist development. This docs 
not mean, of course, that developing countries talcing a non- 
capitalist way will be repeating the experience of Soviet 
Central Asian Republics in every detail. 

During the years that have followed the Great October 
Socialist Revolution the balance of forces in the world 
has been altered radically in favour of peace, democracy 
and socialism. The powerful blows of national liberation 
forces have brought about a collapse of imperialism's colo- 
nial system. The CPSU's 25th Congress stressed that "the 
victories of the national liberation movement are opening 
np new horizons for countries that have won indepen- 
dence". 1 

Three powerful streams of today's world revolutionary 
process are combining into a single front in the struggle 
against imperialism, their common enemy. They are the 
world socialist system, the working-class movement of devel- 
oped capitalist countries, and the liberation struggle of op- 
pressed peoples. This facilitates the struggle of young nations 
for socialist development. There is no doubt that those 
developing countries that have chosen a socialist orienta- 
tion will be able to apply fruitfully the rich experience 
of the Soviet? Republics of Central Asia. 

1 Documents and Resolutions, XXVtk Congress of the CPSU, p. 32. 
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